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Preface 

In  the  United  States  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted  the 
"  naturalness  "  of  rapid  population  growth  and  we  have 
also  assumed  that  this  rapid  growth  increased  the  general 
welfare.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  seriously 
the  relation  of  numbers  to  food  supply,  nor  have  we  needed 
to  consider  whether  we  were  numerous  enough  to  defend 
ourselves  from  our  possible  enemies.  Moreover,  we  have 
never  been  made  to  feel  inferior  by  seeing  some  of  our 
neighbors  overtake  and  pass  us  in  numbers  and  industrial 
strength  as  has  happened  to  several  nations  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  population  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Since  we  have  not  needed  to  concern  ourselves  with 
our  own  numbers  and  with  their  increase  it  is  quite  natural  to 
assume  that  matters  of  population  growth  are  equally  unim- 
portant in  other  lands  and  in  the  world  at  large.  After  all,  it 
is  difficult  to  visualize  conditions  greatly  different  from  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

However,  several  situations  have  arisen  in  recent  years 
which  have  given  us  occasion  to  wonder  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  relation  between  numbers  and  welfare  other 
than  that  we  have  so  casually  assumed.  We  have  had  a  great 
depression  with  millions  of  men  out  of  work  for  years  at  a 
time ;  we  have  taken  a  census  which  for  the  first  time  showed 
that  we  were  rapidly  becoming  a  stationary  people — we  had 
less  than  half  the  rate  of  increase  1930-40  that  we  had 
1920-30.  We  have  at  the  same  time  learned  of  population 
increases  in  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  India  and  elsewhere 
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which  make  ours  appear  feeble ;  and  now  that  we  are  at  war 
we  are  wondering  about  the  sufficiency  of  our  numbers  for 
nilitary  purposes  both  at  present  and  in  the  future.  Is  it  good 
:hat  we  are  becoming  stationary?  Can  we  maintain  our  world 
position  in  the  future?  And  always  we  come  back  to  ask  do 
ve  have  too  many  people  ?  Is  overpopulation  the  reason  for 
:he  unemployment  of  the  1930's? 

We  have  arrived  at  no  answers  to  any  of  these  questions 
3ut  the  marked  increase  in  the  birth  rate  these  last  2  or  3 
/ears  has  met  with  such  general  approval  that  many  people 
nfer  we  have  decided  it  is  of  national  advantage  to  have  a 
nore  rapidly  growing  population  than  in  the  last  decade, 
:hat  we  have  almost  subconsciously  recoiled  from  the  impli- 
:ations  of  a  stationary  population. 

In  this  situation  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  can  no 
onger  take  it  for  granted  that  all  population  changes  are 
£ood.  Just  as  we  are  asking  whether  a  laissez  faire  economy 
s  the  best,  so  we  are  wondering  whether  undirected  popula- 
ion  growth  is  the  best.  Clearly  if  population  growth  is 
:losely  related  to  welfare  then  it  is  not  certain  that  what  just 
'  happens  "  in  growth  will  be  for  the  "  best."  It  is  no  more 
:ertain  that  the  purely  personal  judgment  of  the  individual 
is  to  what  is  best  for  him  as  regards  the  number  of  his  chil- 
Iren,  the  growth  of  his  city,  the  expansion  of  the  labor 
!orce,  etc.,  is  also  best  for  the  community  and  the  nation — 
!or  the  general  welfare. 

All  these  questions  involving  numbers  and  their  relation 
o  welfare  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  look  into  these  mat- 
ers more  carefully  than  in  the  past — to  try  to  understand 
low  population  growth  is  related  to  welfare  and  how  it  may 
)e  controlled  to  this  end  if  it  seems  desirable  to  do  so. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  lay  reader  to  the 
>roblems  of  population  growth.  The  writer  has,  therefore, 
ried  to  avoid  technical  discussion  and  has  ignored  or  glossed 
)ver  many  points  which  would  be  of  interest  to  specialists. 
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In  the  interests  of  economy  as  well  as  of  easy  reading  he 
has  also  used  footnotes  sparingly  and  credit  has  often  not 
been  given  where  it  is  due.  Hence,  the  reader  is  asked  to 
take  on  faith  much  of  the  material  presented.  Those  who 
would  like  to  explore  these  matters  more  fully  will  find  much 
material  at  their  disposal.  To  start  with  they  are  referred  to 
the  writer's  Population  Problems  and  for  current  material 
to  Population  Index  published  by  the  Office  of  Population 
Research  at  Princeton  University.  In  these  publications  they 
will  find  not  only  more  details  but  additional  references  on 
most  of  the  points  in  which  they  may  be  especially  inter- 
ested. The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  a  very  brief  list 
of  references  preceding  the  index. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness 
to  the  work  of  many  scholars  in  this  field  in  addition  to  the 
few  whose  work  is  specifically  cited.  He  also  wishes  to  make 
special  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Scripps  Foundation.  He  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  Evangelyn  Dine  Minnis  who  did  a  large  part  of 
the  statistical  work,  who  made  the  charts  and  the  index,  and 
who   has   assumed   the   chief   burden   of   seeing   the   book 

roug       e  pr  ss.  Warren  S.  Thompson. 

Oxford,  Ohio 
February,  1044 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Population  Growth  of  the 
World  Since  1800 

1  HE  year  1800  was  chosen  as  the  point  from  which  to 
start  our  survey  of  modern  population  growth  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  exact  information 
about  the  size  of  populations,  to  say  nothing  of  their  rates  of 
growth,  prior  to  that  time.  Indeed,  reliable  information 
was  still  quite  scanty  at  that  date,  but  there  was  enough  in- 
terest in  numbers  that  several  countries  in  the  West  took  cen- 
suses at  about  that  time.  In  the  second  place,  1800  is  as  good 
a  point  as  any  other  from  which  to  date  what  amounts  to  a 
revolution  in  population  growth  in  the  West,  although  like 
all  dates  given  for  the  beginning  of  great  social  changes  it 
is  only  approximate.  In  the  third  place,  Malthus  published 
his  essay  on  population  in  1798  and  although  this  in  itself 
was  not  an  epoch-making  event  it  was  proof  of  a  growing  in- 
terest in  population.  From  that  time  on  social  scientists 
could  not  completely  ignore  population  growth  when  con- 
sidering human  welfare  although  they  might  dismiss  it  as  a 
factor  of  negligible  importance.  Finally,  without  the  per- 
spective of  a  considerable  past  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  really  unique  features  of  population  growth 
in  modern  times  and  to  project  this  experience  into  the  future 
with  reasonable  hope  of  profiting  by  it. 
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Malthus  on  Population  Growth 

The  central  question  Malthus  raised  was  whether  popu- 
lation growth  had  any  significance  for  human  welfare.  He 
was  not  the  first  person  to  raise  this  question  but  since  his 
day  the  study  of  population  growth  has  been  considered  a 
proper  field  of  inquiry  for  social  scientists  although  regarded 
by  most  of  them,  as  well  as  by  statesmen,  as  of  little  practical 
importance.  From  such  data  as  he  could  find  and  from  ob- 
servation of  what  was  happening  in  Europe  Malthus  con- 
cluded that  the  growth  of  population  was  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  means  of  subsistence, 
by  which  he  meant  chiefly  the  food  supply.  He  believed  that 
where  subsistence  was  abundant  population  grew  rapidly, 
his  favorite  example  of  this  being  the  United  States,  and 
where  subsistence  was  scarce  it  grew  slowly  if  at  all,  citing 
China  and  India  as  examples  of  this  condition.  He  recog- 
nized that  disease  and  war  also  affected  population  growth, 
particularly  disease,  but  he  placed  the  major  emphasis  on  sub- 
sistence (food)  with  the  result  that  he  had  little  hope  for 
permanent  improvement  in  human  living  conditions.  He 
believed  that  even  in  a  new  country  like  America,  where  the 
food  supply  could  be  greatly  and  rapidly  increased,  popula- 
tion would  keep  pace  with  it.  Hence,  once  the  new  land  was 
exhausted,  America  would  be  no  better  off  than  the  older 
settled  countries  where  there  was  always  want  and  poverty. 
This  belief,  of  course,  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  birth 
rate  was  practically  fixed  at,  or  near,  physiological  capacity. 
Actually,  Malthus  was  not  quite  as  pessimistic  as  this  line 
of  reasoning  should  have  made  him.  He  believed  that  the 
postponement  of  marriage  was  quite  common,  and,  although 
it  reduced  the  birth  rate  to  a  limited  extent,  it  did  not  lower 
it  to  the  level  where  there  would  be  ample  subsistence  for 
all.     He  remained  basically  pessimistic  because  he  did  not 
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see  any  way  out  of  the  dilemma  created  by  a  high  birth  rate 
in  a  world  having  a  limited  amount  of  land.  Although 
there  was  a  fairly  vigorous  birth  control  campaign  carried 
on  in  England  during  the  decade  before  Malthus'  death  in 
1834,  he  seems  never  to  have  appreciated  the  possibilities  of 
birth  control  as  an  agent  in  adjusting  population  to  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

For  almost  a  century  following  Malthus  there  was  very 
little  interest  in  his  doctrines  because  every  informed  person 
in  Western  Europe  and  America  knew  that  man's  numbers 
were  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  and  also  that  most 
of  these  people  were  living  better  than  their  ancestors.1 
Clearly  Malthus  was  wrong  and  there  was  no  practical  need 
for  man  to  concern  himself  with  problems  of  population 
growth.  Man  was  finding  ways  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
population  on  subsistence.  He  was  exploiting  new  lands 
and  discovering  more  efficient  ways  of  making  things. 
This  view  seemed  entirely  reasonable  throughout  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  majority  of  thinking  people 
in  the  West.  But  after  a  century  or  more  of  indiffer- 
ence to  population  questions,  we  are  again  coming  to 
realize  that  even  though  the  Malthusian  dilemma  can  be 
resolved,  population  growth  and  human  welfare  are  in- 
timately and  intricately  related.  In  the  West,  population 
questions  are  attracting  the  attention  of  people  today,  not 
because  there  is  danger  of  over-population  as  Malthus  held, 
but  because  there  is  danger  population  will  soon  cease  to 
grow  or  even  decline.  In  the  East,  however,  there  is  in- 
terest in  Malthus'  views  because  they  seem  to  describe  ac- 
curately the  situation  which  exists  in  many  of  those  countries. 

1  An  exception  must  be  made  of  a  few  advocates  of  birth  control  who  believed 
that  this  was  the  solution  of  the  Malthusian  dilemma  and  a  few  Utopians  who 
believed  that  it  was  the  privileges  of  the  upper  classes  which  made  it  impossible 
to  increase  "subsistence"  as  fast  as  population  could  grow. 
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The  Population  of  the  World 

The  following  table  gives  estimates  of  the  population  of 
the  several  continents  at  various  times  since  1800.  For 
1800  almost  all  population  figures  are  estimates,  even  for 
Europe.  By  1850  the  figures  for  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  were  quite  reliable,  and  by  1900  students  began  to 
feel  that  they  could  speak  of  the  population  of  the  world 
with  a  modest  amount  of  assurance.  Today  this  assurance 
ymm&:  ■  - 

Table   I.     Estimated  Population   of  the  World  and  its  Distribution  by 
Continents,  1800-19391 

Continent  1800  1850  1900  1913  1939 

Population  (in  Millions) 

World  919  1,091  1,527  1,723  2,080 

Asia    600  664  839  923  1,097 

Europe   188  266  390  468  542 

Africa  100  100  141  135  157 

North  and  Central  America 15  39  110  134  184 

'South  America   14  20  41  56  89 

Oceania    2  2  6  8  11 

Percentage  Distribution 

World    100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Asia   65.3  60.9  54.9  53.6  52.7 

Europe    20.5  24.4  25.5  27.2  26.1 

Africa    10.9  9.2  9.2  7.8  7.5 

North  and  Central  America  1.6  3.6  7.2  7.8  8.8 

South _  America    1.5  1.8  2.7  3.2  4.3 

Oceania    2  .2  .4  .5  .5 

*Data  for  1800  and  1850  are  from  Willcox,  Walter  F.:  "Studies  in  American 
Demography,"  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University  Press,  1940,  p.  45;  those  for 
later  years  are  from  a  number  of  official  year  books  and  the  "Apercu  de  la 
Demographie  des  Divers  Pays  du  Monde"  issued  by  L'Institut  International  de 
Statistique. 

is  considerably  greater  although  there  are  still  some  im- 
portant gaps  in  our  knowledge.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
gaps,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pattern  of 
the  changes  in  the  population  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  shown  here  is  essentially  correct,  although  many  of  the 
figures   used   in   building  the   totals   are   only  estimates. 
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Trends  in  growth.  The  most  outstanding  trend  in  popu- 
lation growth  since  1800  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  world's  population  found  in  Europe  and  North  America 
up  to  19 13,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Whereas  the  population  of  these  continents  constituted  only 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  in  1800,  it  rose 
to  about  35  per  cent  in  19 13,  assuming  that  China's  popula- 
tion was  357  million  in  the  latter  year.  In  numbers  the  in- 
crease was  from  about  200  million  to  about  600  million,  or 


1800 


1913 


Fig.  1. — Proportions  of  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Other  Peoples  in  the  World  in 

1800  and  1913 

an  increase  of  about  200  per  cent.  Although  not  all  the 
population  of  North  America  is  of  European  origin,  the 
figures  just  given  may  be  considered  as  measuring  approxi- 
mately the  increase  of  Europeans  in  the  world  from  1800 
to  1 9 13,  because  the  non-Europeans  included  here  are  prob- 
ably more  than  offset  by  Europeans  in  South  America,  South 
Africa  and  Australasia.  The  relative  increase  in  Europeans 
is  a  little  less  impressive  if  it  is  assumed  that  China  grew 
from  357  million  in  1900  to  442  million  in  1913.1    But  even 

1  The  writer  believes  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  points  to  a  relatively 
stationary  population  in  China  during  the  last  four  or  five  decades. 
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so  the  increase  of  Europeans  was  from  about  22  per  cent  to 
over  33  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  of  human  history.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  no  such  relative  change  in  large  populations 
has  ever  before  occurred  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

This  great  relative  increase  in  Europeans  was  accom- 
panied by  an  almost  equally  great  relative  decrease  in 
Asiatics — from  over  65  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  in  1800 
to  54  or  56  per  cent  in  19 13,  depending  upon  whether  the 
larger  or  smaller  figure  is  used  for  China.  In  absolute 
numbers  the  increase  in  Asiatics  during  this  period  was  about 
75  million  less  than  that  of  Europeans,  if  the  smaller  figure 
is  used  for  China,  although  the  former  were  about  three 
times  as  numerous  as  Europeans  in  1800. 

The  importance  of  the  several  factors  which  led  to  this 
great  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  can  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  trace  the  growth 
of  population  during  this  period  in  several  countries  where 
the  facts  are  well  established. 

Reasons  for  Rapid  Population  Growth  in  United  States 

The  United  States  had  an  extremely  high  rate  of  growth 
from  the  time  of  the  first  census  (1790)  down  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  In  the  thirty  years  between  1790 
and  1820  the  population  grew  by  almost  150  per  cent  and 
this  rate  was  maintained  during  the  succeeding  30  years. 
In  the  next  30  years  (1850-1880),  however,  the  rate  fell 
to  about  116  per  cent  and  in  the  period  1 880-1910  to  about 
80  per  cent.  In  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  grown  by  only 
43  per  cent  and  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  this  took  place 
in  the  last  decade.  The  tremendous  rate  of  growth  main- 
tained up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  was  made  possi- 
ble by  a  variety  of  factors  only  five  of  which  will  be  discussed 
here. 
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Land  policy.  In  the  first  place  throughout  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  abundance  of  land,  coupled  with  our 
land  policy,  made  it  easy  for  almost  anyone,  native  and  im- 
migrant alike,  to  become  a  landowner  and  farmer.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  common  man  ever  enjoyed  such  free 
opportunity  anywhere  else  to  gain  security,  for  land  owner- 
ship did  mean  security  when  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
people  were  farmers.  Such  opportunity  was  highly  favor- 
able to  early  marriage  and  early  marriage  was  favorable 
to  a  high  birth  rate. 

Scattered  farmsteads  and  disease.  Another  factor  of 
great  importance  was  that  a  new  land  like  this,  thinly  settled 
and  with  isolated  self-sufficing  farmsteads,  did  not  suffer 
from  the  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  to  the  same 
extent  as  many  of  the  older  more  thickly  settled  countries. 
In  Europe  and  Asia  the  farmers  lived  in  villages  in  which  a 
single  source  of  infection,  e.g.,  a  contaminated  well,  was  more 
likely  to  spread  disease  over  the  entire  community  than  in 
our  farm  settlements.  Then,  too,  most  parts  of  Western 
Europe  had  a  few  large  cities  and  better  roads  so  that  pes- 
tilence, once  started,  could  be  carried  more  readily  to  the 
entire  country  than  in  the  United  States.  Daniel  Defoe 
(author  of  Robinson  Crusoe)  describes  how  the  great  pesti- 
lence of  1665  started  in  London  and  was  then  spread  all 
over  England  by  people  fleeing  from  the  city  to  the  rural 
areas.  There  is  no  record  of  any  catastrophe  in  our  history 
at  all  comparable  to  this,  although  we  have  by  no  means 
been  free  from  serious  local  epidemics.  It  was  not  until 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  191 8-19  which  killed  about  500,- 
000  that  we  had  a  well-recognized  nation-wide  epidemic  of 
the  pattern  not  uncommon  in  many  older  countries  from  time 
immemorial. 

Rurality  of  the  population.  We  were  distinctly  a  rural 
people  until  quite  recently.    As  late  as  1870,  72  per  cent  of 
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our  white  population  (including  immigrants)  and  77  per 
cent  of  our  native  white  population  lived  in  places  of  less 
than  2,500  and  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  such  communi- 
ties was  even  higher  (86  per  cent).  This  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  because  rural  people  as  a  class  have  always  had 
lower  death  rates  than  urban  people  until  quite  recently. 
Even  today  most  rural  communities  have  lower  death  rates 
than  most  cities  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  public  health  work 
is  largely  confined  to  cities  and  that  many  rural  communities 
have  very  scanty  medical  service.  Rural  people  have  also 
had  higher  birth  rates  than  city  people  ever  since  we  have 
had  any  information  on  this  point  and  as  shown, in  Chap. 
II  the  differences  between  them  are  still  large. 

Immigration.  Fourthly,  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  our 
immigrants  have  always  been  young  adults  of  the  ages  when 
reproduction  is  highest  has  no  doubt  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  our  rate  of  population  growth.  The  writer  does 
not  subscribe  to  what  may  be  called  the  substitution  theory 
of  immigration,  viz.,  that  the  lower  level  of  living  among 
the  immigrants  and  their  higher  birth  rates  create  such 
severe  economic  competition  that  the  natives  reduce  their 
birth  rate  below  what  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  immigra- 
tion.    I  do  not  believe  the  facts  justify  such  a  view,   (n, 

PP.  304-305  •) 

Famine.  Famine  has  never  been  a  factor  of  any  im- 
portance in  determining  our  death  rate.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  no  one  has  died  of  hunger  in  this  country,  only 
that  no  considerable  group  has  ever  perished  because  of 
lack  of  subsistence  as  was  so  common  everywhere  prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century  and  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  lands. 

Population  Growth  in  Western  JEurope 

But  while  the  United  States  was  a  country  in  which  all 
conditions — economic  conditions,  health  conditions,  immigra- 
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tion,  and  rural  living — were  unusually  favorable  to  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  we  find  that  population  also  grew 
rapidly  in  most  of  Western  Europe.  Even  in  those  countries 
which  had  long  been  settled  and  which  sent  forth  large  num- 
bers of  emigrants,  the  rate  of  growth  was  high  throughout 
most  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Million 
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Fig.  2. — Growth  of  Population  in  Selected  Countries,  1850-1940  (Semilogarithmic 
scale,  slope  of  line  indicates  percentage) 

twentieth.  It  is  true  that  these  countries  did  not  have  the 
abundance  of  land  of  the  New  World  but  they  were  learning 
how  to  control  the  death  rate,  they  were  steadily  expanding 
employment  opportunities  by  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
dustry, they  were  improving  their  agriculture,  and  they  were 
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drawing  great  quantities  of  food  and  raw  materials  from  the 
new  lands  through  their  development  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion. The  tremendous  emigration  from  Europe  during  this 
time  attests  to  the  relatively  slower  growth  of  opportunity 
in  these  older  lands  than  in  the  New  World  but  their  un- 
usual population  growth  also  attests  to  the  great  increase  in 
opportunity  to  make  a  better  living  arising  out  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  The  facts  of  population  growth  for 
several  of  these  countries  will  abundantly  support  this 
position. 

Population  Growth  in  Great  Britain 

England,  Wales  and  Scotland  had  a  population  of  10,- 
500,000  in  1 801  which  rose  to  20,800,000  by  1851,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  100  per  cent,  a  very  rapid  growth  but  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  as  great  as  that  of  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period.  In  the  next  50  years  their 
population  had  increased  by  about  80  per  cent,  to  37,000,- 
000.  Besides,  during  this  century  many  millions  of  people 
moved  from  the  British  Isles  to  new  homes  in  America, 
Australasia  and  South  Africa  and  other  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  scattered  throughout  the  earth,  ruling  the  British 
Empire  and  carrying  on  British  trade.  The  records  of  out- 
bound passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years 
1 8 15  to  1900  show  that  over  15  million  persons  departed 
(2,  p.  10).  By  no  means  all  of  these  were  emigrants,  and 
the  Irish  as  well  as  people  from  continental  Europe  who 
sailed  from  British  ports  are  included,  but  the  total  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  hardly  less  than  10  million,  for 
almost  9  million  (2,  pp.  308-309)  British  and  Irish  left  the 
British  Isles  between  1853  and  1900.  If  these  emigrants 
and  their  children  were  added  to  the  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  their  numbers  would 
have  far  more  than  doubled  in  each  50-year  period. 
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Population  Growth  in  Sweden 

The  growth  of  Sweden's  population  shows  the  same  gen- 
eral trend  although  it  was  not  quite  as  rapid.  It  grew  from 
2,347,000  in  1800  to  3,483,000  in  1850,  or  by  48  per  cent, 
and  to  5,136,000  in  1900,  or  by  47  per  cent  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  The  Swedish  records  do  not 
show  the  number  emigrating  until  1851  and  do  not  show 
the  number  of  immigrants  until  1875  but  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  was  912,789 
while  the  number  of  immigrants  recorded  1875— 1900  was 
144,158.  The  net  outward  movement  during  the  whole  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
870,000  (9,  p.  71),  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of 
the  1800  population.  Swedish  out-migration  continued  after 
1900  but  not  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  net  out-migration  1 900-1 940 
amounted  to  321,758.  Clearly  if  these  emigrants  and  their 
children  were  added  to  the  Swedish  population  its  rate  of 
growth  would  have  been  much  higher. 

Population  Growth  in  France 

France  is  the  one  great  Western  power  which  showed  a 
relatively  slow  rate  of  growth  throughout  this  period.  Her 
population  grew  only  from  27.5  million  in  1801  to  35.8 
million  in  185 1,  or  by  30  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  half  of 
the  century,  allowing  for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
increase  was  less  than  15  per  cent.  The  great  losses  France 
suffered  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  undoubtedly  affected 
her  population  growth  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  had  a  slight  effect 
in  the  second  half,  but  the  great  difference  between  France 
and  other  Western  nations  during  most  of  the  century  was 
in  the  birth  rate  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  II  (Birth 
Rate).     Unlike  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Western 
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Europe  France's  population  growth  was  not  much  affected 
by  migration  until  after  World  War  I.  Since  then  she  has 
received  a  considerable  number  of  immigrants.  The  table 
giving  Europe's  growth  shows  that  the  rate  of  growth  in 
England  and  Sweden  rather  than  in  France  was  characteristic 
of  the  continent.  Europe  had  a  population  of  about  188 
million  in  1800  which  grew  to  about  266  million  in  1850, 
a  gain  of  41  per  cent,  and  to  about  390  million  in  1900,  a 
gain  of  47  per  cent.  By  19 14  (outbreak  of  World  War  I) 
it  had  grown  to  approximately  468  million  or  20  per  cent 
in  14  years.    This  is  a  very  rapid  increase. 

Europe's  Growth  Since  19 13 

Europe's  population  has  continued  to  grow  since  19 13 
but  at  a  considerably  slower  rate.  Whereas  its  rate  of  in- 
crease was  about  1.4  per  cent  a  year  between  1900  and  19 13 
it  was  a  little  less  than  0.6  per  cent  a  year  between  19 13  and 
1939.  The  net  result  of  this  slower  growth  has  been  to 
reduce  the  European's  share  of  the  world's  population  in 
1939  slightly  below  what  it  was  in  19 13 — from  about  27.2 
per  cent  to  26.1  per  cent.  This  is  the  first  period  in  perhaps 
two  centuries  when  Europe  has  failed  to  gain  proportionally. 

The  eastward  and  southern  shift.  But  of  more  interest 
to  us  than  this  slight  proportional  loss  in  recent  years  is  the 
fact  that  Europe's  gain  has  been  coming  more  and  more 
largely  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1850  and 
that  this  shift  has  been  accelerated  since  19 13.  In  1850 
slightly  over  one-half  of  the  population  of  Europe  lived  in 
Northern  and  Western  Europe;  by  19 13  this  had  fallen  to 
43  per  cent  and  by  1940  to  41  per  cent.  Throughout  this 
period  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  almost  twice  as  great  (1.1  per  cent  from 
1850  to  1913  and  0.7  per  cent,  1913  to  1940)  as  in  Western 
and  Northern  Europe  (0.6  per  cent  1850  to  19 13  and  0.4 
per  cent  19 13  to  1940). 
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From  1850  to  1900  the  total  increase  in  Europe  was  about 
200  million.  Only  66  million  of  this  increase,  or  about  one- 
third,  was  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  although  it  had 
half  the  population  in  1850.     On  the  other  hand  two-thirds 


Fig.   3. — Growth  of  the  Population  of  Europe  by  Major  Geographic  Groups, 

1850,  1913,  1940 

came  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  twenty- 
seven  years  from  19 13  to  1940  the  total  increase  was  about 
74  million  and  the  proportions  of  this  increase  in  these  two 
regions  were  about  two-sevenths  and  five-sevenths,  respec- 
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tively.1  Thus  Northern  and  Western  Europe  has  been  losing 
in  relative  importance  for  about  a  century  and  the  remainder 
of  the  continent  has  been  gaining.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  this  shift  in  Europe's  growth  from  west  to  east  will  be 
accelerated  in  the  future  with  consequences  likely  to  be  of 
vast  importance  (see  Chap.  VII). 

Population  Growth  in  Japan 

Because  it  will  further  help  in  understanding  the  factors 
controlling  population  growth  under  different  conditions  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  two  Oriental  countries  about  which  we 
know  most,  viz.,  Japan  and  India. 

No  true  census  was  taken  in  Japan  prior  to  1920  but  the 
estimates  for  earlier  years  are  more  reliable  than  for  most 
other  Asiatic  lands.  They  may  be  used  without  going  far 
astray.  In  1800  Japan  is  generally  assumed  to  have  had  a 
population  of  about  27  million.  The  estimate  for  1872  most 
frequently  used  gives  her  a  population  of  about  33  million, 
but  since  the  continuation  of  this  series  of  estimates  based  on 
local  population  registers  yielded  a  population  about  two 
million  larger  than  the  census  in  1920  the  writer  believes  it 
reasonable  to  scale  down  the  1872  estimate  by  one  million 
and  to  assume  a  population  of  32  million  at  that  time.  Thus 
there  was  probably  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than  20  per 
cent  in  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
about  0.25  per  cent  annually.  If  the  1900  estimate  is  re- 
duced from  44,826,000  to  44,000,000,  for  the  reason  just 
given  for  reducing  the  1872  estimate,  the  increase  during  the 
last  28  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  approximately  12 
million,  or  an  average  of  1.2  per  cent  a  year.  This  is  be- 
tween four  and  five  times  as  great  as  in  the  first  three-fourths 

1  These    proportions    may   be    slightly   inaccurate   on   account  of   changes   in 
boundaries  but  not  enough  to  alter  the  results  significantly. 
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of  the  century  and  much  the  same  rate  as  that  of  many  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Unlike  most  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  Japan's 
rate  of  population  growth  did  not  decline  after  World  War 
I.  From  1900  to  1936  the  annual  rate  of  population  in- 
crease in  Japan  averaged  about  1.4  per  cent  and  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  This  is  not  far  from  the  rate 
achieved  by  England  (1860-90)  and  Germany  (1880- 
19 10)  at  the  periods  of  their  most  rapid  growth.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  China  Japan's  population  growth 
has  shown  a  decided  decline.  Thus  the  general  pattern  of 
Japan's  population  growth  in  the  last  century  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  England,  Germany,  and  other  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  although  there  has  been  a  lag  of  three  to 
five  decades  in  Japan's  changes.  This  seems  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural lag,  if,  as  shown  in  Chaps.  II,  III  and  IV  the  recent 
changes  in  birth  rates  and  death  rates  are  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  modern  industrialism,  enlarged 
commercial  activities,  and  the  consequent  rapid  urbanization. 
Japan  did  not  come  in  contact  with  modern  industry  until 
over  a  century  after  England  began  to  use  power  machinery 
and  it  was  several  decades  behind  most  of  the  rest  of  West- 
ern Europe.  It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  to  lag  in  much 
the  same  measure  in  the  control  of  its  death  rates  and  birth 
rates.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence  since  1920  that  these 
rates  have  been  declining  but  since  they  moved  almost  apace 
until  1937  the  rate  of  increase  was  little  affected.  It  seems 
probable  that  henceforth  the  birth  rate  of  Japan  will  decline 
faster  than  the  death  rate  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  will 
decline  at  much  the  same  rate  as  it  has  in  most  Western  lands 
during  the  past  few  decades. 

Population  Growth  in  India 

The  population  of  India  was  first  counted  in  1872.  As 
would  be  expected  a  first  count  in  a  country  not  well  organ- 
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ized  for  such  a  huge  administrative  task  was  highly  deficient. 
The  count  of  that  year  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  203  mil- 
lion, not  including  Burma.  Investigations  made  later  led  the 
census  authorities  to  believe  that  this  account  was  deficient 
by  1 1  million  on  account  of  poor  methods  and  incomplete 
count,  while  additional  territory  included  in  the  census  area 
in  1 88 1  had  about  33  million  persons  in  1872  so  that  of  a 
total  increase  of  47  million  between  1872  and  1881  only  3 
million  represented  actual  increase.  When  allowance  is 
made  for  these  deficiencies,  the  population  of  India  in  the 
area  as  enumerated  in  192 1,  but  not  including  Burma,  actu- 
ally grew  by  only  about  49  million  between  1872  and  192 1 
and  amounted  to  about  306  million  in  the  latter  year.  This 
is  a  growth  of  19  per  cent  in  the  49  years  ending  in  1921,  or 
an  average  annual  rate  of  slightly  less  than  0.4  per  cent. 
This  is  about  half  the  rate  that  prevailed  in  Europe  from 
1850  to  1900  and  about  one-third  the  rate  of  Japan  in  the 
period  1872-1900.  Since  1921,  however,  India's  population 
has  grown  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  prevailing  in  Europe 
from  about  1850  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  in- 
crease being  from  306  million  in  1921  to  389  million  in 
I94I)  a  growth  of  over  27  per  cent  in  20  years  which  gives 
an  average  annual  rate  of  1.2  per  cent  between  1921  and 
1941. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  India's  population  growth 
during  the  past  70  years  is  its  great  variability,  from  1.4  per 
cent  or  less  in  three  of  the  inter-censal  decades  prior  to  1921 
to  about  ten  times  as  fast  in  the  last  decade — 1 931-41.  So 
far  as  the  writer  can  find,  no  other  country  having  fairly  re- 
liable census  data  and  not  engaged  in  a  war  shows  such  a 
high  variability  over  as  long  a  period.1     The  reasons  for 

1  Russia  undoubtedly  lost  population  from  1913  to  1922  as  a  result  of  war, 
revolution,  epidemics  and  famine,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  period 
in  recent  times  when  it  did  not  have  a  substantial  gain. 
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these  great  fluctuations  in  India's  population  growth  are  to 
be  found  in  the  slight  control  over  the  death  rate  exercised 
by  a  people  having  but  a  feeble  health  organization  with  lit- 
tle means  at  its  disposal,  and  in  the  inability  to  stay  the  rav- 
ages of  famine  from  time  to  time  {see  Chap.  IV).  India, 
more  than  any  other  country  for  which  we  have  reliable  cen- 
sus data,  was  until  recently  subject  to  the  great  fluctuations 
in  death  rates  which  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial 
in  all  lands  where  sanitation  is  but  little  understood  and  less 
practiced.  In  addition,  famine  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  from 
time  to  time  and  as  this  is  written  another  famine  is  reported. 
There  is  no  indication  yet  how  severe  this  one  will  be  but 
with  the  rice  supplies  of  Burma  cut  off  and  with  shipping 
short  on  account  of  the  war,  a  crop  failure  over  any  consid- 
erable area  might  lead  to  a  most  disastrous  famine.  The 
unprecedented  growth  of  India's  population  since  1921  may 
have  made  it  even  more  vulnerable  to  famine  than  in  the  20 
years  preceding.  To  use  Malthus'  language,  India's  popula- 
tion may  have  grown  faster  in  recent  years  than  its  means  of 
subsistence.  In  India,  too,  the  regular  malnutrition  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population  makes  the  people  an  easy  prey 
to  the  many  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  which  are 
always  present  and  may  assume  epidemic  proportions  at  any 
time.  Malaria  is  also  almost  universal.  These  points  are  so 
important  to  an  understanding  of  recent  population  growth 
and  of  probable  future  growth  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  that  they  deserve  further  comment. 

An  illustration.  Our  knowledge  of  India's  population 
growth  is  so  much  more  adequate  than  our  knowledge  of 
population  growth  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  that  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  in  more  concrete  terms  the  role  of 
pestilence  and  famine  in  her  population  growth.  In  191 1 
India  (without  Burma)  had  a  population  of  somewhat  over 
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303  million  and  in  the  preceding  decade  had  grown  by  about 
17  million  (6.1  per  cent).  The  census  of  192 1  showed  an 
increase  of  only  2.7  million  or  0.9  per  cent.  Why  this  great 
decline  in  growth?  The  chief  factor  appears  to  have  been 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  19 18-19.  This  epidemic  struck 
India  with  devastating  force.  In  addition,  the  population 
had  been  considerably  weakened  in  many  areas  as  a  result  of 
short  crops  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  southwest  monsoon 
in  191 8.  Thus  the  people  were  easy  prey  to  influenza  and 
other  diseases  during  the  latter  part  of  191 8  and  the  first 
half  of  19 1 9.  The  exact  toll  taken  by  influenza  will  never 
be  known,  for  the  registration  machinery  broke  down  com- 
pletely in  many  communities,  but  the  recorded  mortality  frorru 
this  cause  amounted  to  about  8.5  million  while  the  deficit  in 
population  counted  as  compared  with  the  population  ex- 
pected if  only  8.5  million  died  of  the  influenza  was  4  million. 
From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  as  many  as  12-13 
million  persons  may  have  died  of  the  influenza  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  the  total  may  have  been  much  larger,  for  many 
deaths  from  influenza  may  have  been  reported  merely  as 
deaths  from  "fever"  which  is  generally  interpreted  as  ma- 
laria or  other  tropical  fevers  and  is  always  the  greatest 
"cause"  of  deaths  in  India. 

But  this  is  not  all;  at  the  census  of  1931  the  enumerated 
population,  exclusive  of  Burma,  exceeded  the  number  ex- 
pected by  3.9  million  indicating  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  nonregistration  of  births  than  of  deaths.  (This  is 
quite  the  usual  thing  where  registration  is  highly  deficient  be- 
cause burial  is  more  public  than  birth  and  hence  easier  to 
keep  track  of.)  In  the  decade  191 1-2 1,  however,  the  enu- 
merated population,  as  noted  above,  was  over  4  million  short 
of  the  expected.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  recorded  deaths  during  this  decade  were  not  merely  four 
million  short  as  the  census  suggests  but  perhaps  twice  that 
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amount.  Thus  the  influenza  epidemic,  the  accompanying 
famine  and  the  other  troubles  of  that  decade  may  very  easily 
have  taken  a  toll  amounting  to  15-17  million.  That  such  an 
estimate  of  excess  deaths  during  this  period,  as  compared 
with  1901-11  and  1 921-31,  is  not  fantastic  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  examining  population  growth  in  these  dec- 
ades. From  1 90 1  to  191 1  the  increase,  as  just  noted,  was 
approximately  17  million.  During  this  decade  the  chief  ab- 
normal factor  in  the  death  rate  appears  to  have  been  an  epi- 
demic of  plague,  6.5  million  deaths  being  recorded  from  this 
cause.  In  the  decade  192 1-3 1  the  increase  of  population 
was  about  32  million.  During  this  decade  there  is  no  record 
of  any  unusual  famine  or  epidemic  and  population  growth 
rose  to  about  one  per  cent  a  year.  The  average  numerical 
increase  during  these  two  decades,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  had  perhaps  3  or  4  million  unusual  deaths  from 
plague,  was  25  million.  If  it  be  assumed  that  this  would 
have  been  the  increase  for  the  decade  191 1-2 1  with  only 
slightly  unusual  mortality,  then  the  influenza  epidemic,  the 
minor  outbreak  of  plague  (only  half  as  deadly  as  the  one  in 
the  preceding  decade),  the  serious  food  shortage  in  consid- 
erable areas,  and  the  heightened  incidence  of  cholera,  which 
almost  always  accompanies  famine,  must  be  presumed  to 
have  exacted  an  unusual  toll  of  22—23  million  since  the  ac- 
tual increase  was  only  2.7  million. 

That  the  growth  of  population  was  reduced  through  pes- 
tilence and  famine  by  some  such  number  during  the  decade 
191 1— 21  appears  all  the  more  likely  when  we  also  take  into 
account  the  increase  during  the  last  decade,  1 931-41.  In 
1 93 1  the  population  of  India  (without  Burma)  was  approxi- 
mately 338  million  and  in  1941  it  was  over  388  million,  an 
increase  of  over  50  million  or  15.0  per  cent.  In  this  decade 
there  is  no  record  of  epidemics  or  famines  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  attention.     Thus  since  1921  the  growth 
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of  India  has  been  of  about  the  same  order  as  the  growth  of 
Europe's  population  in  the  half  century  preceding  World 
War  I  and  as  that  of  Japan  since  about  1900. 

The  author  regards  the  population  growth  of  India  as 
particularly  instructive  because  he  believes  that  what  hap- 
pened in  India  prior  to  1921  shows  the  general  pattern  of 
what  has  happened  throughout  all  of  human  history  up  to 
the  development  of  machine  industry  and  modern  sanitation. 
But  he  also  believes  that  even  at  that  time  conditions  were 
somewhat  more  favorable  for  growth  than  was  usual  in  ages 
past.  The  striking  feature  of  this  pattern  is  the  wide  fluctu- 
ation from  about  0.9  per  cent  in  191 1-2 1  to  9.5  per  cent  in 
1 88 1-9 1.  We  know  that  in  India  these  fluctuations  in 
growth  arose  from  the  wide  variations  in  the  death  rates, 
which  in  turn  arose  out  of  the  varying  severity  of  epidemics 
and  famines,  there  being  no  evidence  of  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  birth  rate.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
India's  population  growth  presents  the  same  pattern  which 
has  prevailed  generally,  in  times  past,  although  its  fluctua- 
tions since  census  taking  began  have  probably  been  somewhat 
less  violent  than  before  that  time.  By  the  time  the  British 
had  the  government  of  India  well  enough  organized  to  take 
a  census  they  also  had  begun  to  develop  better  transporta- 
tion, to  expand  the  irrigated  area,  to  prevent  the  wars  be- 
tween the  several  states  and  principalities,  which  had  been  a 
more  or  less  regular  feature  of  Indian  life  in  earlier  periods, 
to  organize  famine  relief,  and  to  make  a  beginning  with  pub- 
lic health  work.  These  are  all  measures  which  should  have 
had  a  favorable  effect  on  the  death  rate  and  undoubtedly  did, 
but  not  enough  effect  to  bring  it  under  secure  control.  With 
only  minor  exceptions  here  and  there,  I  believe  that  fluctua- 
tions from  rapid  increase  in  one  year  to  no  increase  in  the 
next  and  possibly  to  a  large  decrease  in  the  next,  represent 
the  usual,  rather  than  the  unusual,  in  human  history.     Such 
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steady  growth  as  the  Western  peoples  have  had  since  about 
1 800  is  the  unusual. 

Population  Growth  in  Other  Asiatic  Lands 

Japan  and  India  are  not  the  only  Asiatic  countries  which 
have  had  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  recent  years.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands  have  practically  doubled  in  population  since  they 
became  an  American  possession  in  1898.  The  Island  of 
Java,  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (47  million), 
is  now  believed  to  have  over  ten  times  the  population  it  had 
in  1 816,  although  there  has  never  been  an  actual  count  of 
heads.  The  Malay  peninsula  has  also  been  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  death  rate  which  is  certainly  taking  place  in  Japan 
and  India  is  also  being  achieved  in  other  parts  of  the  East. 
But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  of  this  lowering 
of  death  rates  is  due  to  improved  sanitation,  how  much  to  a 
better  level  of  living,  e.  g.}  to  the  extension  of  irrigated  areas, 
how  much  to  the  prevention  of  intertribal  and  interstate  wars 
and  forays  by  the  colonial  administrations,  and  how  much  to 
the  ability  of  these  same  colonial  authorities  to  organize 
famine  relief  when  local  areas  are  stricken.  But  whatever 
the  more  decisive  factors  in  any  country  at  a  given  time,  the 
important  fact  is  that  many  of  these  Eastern  lands  have 
entered  on  a  new  phase  of  population  growth  within  the  last 
few  decades  comparable  to  that  which  began  in  Europe 
about  a  century  earlier  and  that  still  others  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  grow  rapidly  once  they,  too,  start  to  industrialize  and 
gain  conrol  over  the  infectious  diseases. 

Population  Growth  in  China 

Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  the  growth  of  population  in 
Asia  little  has  been  said  about  China.  This  is  because,  as 
was  noted  above,  very  little  is  known  about  it.    We  do  not 
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know  what  China's  population  was  at  any  given  time  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  During 
the  last  20  or  30  years  there  has  been  a  very  common  tend- 
ency to  assume  that  China  was  growing  in  much  the  same 
way  as  India,  or  even  Japan.  When  this  is  done  and  it  is 
further  assumed  that  China  had  350-360  million  in  191 1, 
an  estimate  of  450-500  million  at  the  present  time  is  inev- 
itable. In  the  writer's  opinion  there  is  no  sound  basis  for 
either  of  these  assumptions,  but  the  first  is  particularly  open 
to  question.  The  chief  reason  for  rejecting  the  assumption 
that  China  is  now  growing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  India  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  effectiveness 
of  their  political  organization.  India  has  a  strong  central 
government  which  has  built,  or  has  fostered,  a  reasonably 
good  transportation  system.  It  has  also  brought  30  million 
acres  or  more  under  irrigation,  and  has  encouraged  private 
enterprise  to  help  in  this  work  by  insuring  political  stability. 
It  has  organized  a  health  service,  inadequate  to  be  sure,  but 
one  which  is  far  better  than  none.  The  government  also  has 
the  power  to  organize,  and  does  organize,  famine  relief 
when  needed.  China,  on  the  other  hand,  lags  far  behind 
India  in  all  of  these  respects.  The  writer  believes  that  if 
China  is  to  be  compared  in  population  growth  with  India 
the  decades  in  which  India  was  very  seriously  afflicted  with 
pestilence  and  famine — 1872-81,  1891-1901,  and  191 1- 
21 — are  to  be  considered  more  typical  of  the  China  of  today 
than  those  in  which  these  checks  to  population  growth  were 
in  some  measure  held  in  abeyance. 

For  almost  a  century  China  has  had  no  central  govern- 
ment capable  of  preventing  great  and  devastating  internal 
disturbances.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  great  rebellion  (Taiping)  which  many  people  believe 
caused  the  death,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  50  million  or 
more.      Moreover,    since   the   Boxer   disturbances    (1898) 
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there  has  been  incessant  internal  strife  in  some  part  of  the 
country,  and  since  1931  China  has  suffered  heavily  from 
foreign  aggression.  For  these  reasons  the  author  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  China's  death  rate 
has  been  cut  nearly  as  much  as  India's  in  the  last  20—30 
years. 

As  regards  the  assumption  that  China  had  a  population  of 
about  350-360  million  in  191 1,  it  has  long  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  casts  serious  doubt 
on  whether  China  had  such  a  large  population  at  that  time, 
although    he    has    used    this    figure     (357    million)     for 

1913(H). 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  China's  potential  rate 
of  population  growth  is  as  great  as  India's,  possibly  even 
greater,  for  much  of  China  is  in  the  temperate  zone  where  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  somewhat  lower  death  rates  than 
in  the  tropics.  In  the  future  China's  population  may  well 
grow  at  a  rate  of  10-15  per  cent  in  a  decade  for  several 
decades,  but  the  writer  very  much  doubts  whether  it  has 
grown  significantly  in  the  recent  past  or  whether  it  will  attain 
a  rate  of  growth  equal  to  that  of  India  until  it  has  developed 
a  relatively  strong  political  organization  which  can  assure 
the  whole  country  these  stable  and  improved  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  a  declining 
death  rate  in  the  modern  world. 

The  Growth  of  Other  Peoples 

As  for  the  populations  of  most  of  Africa  and  much  of 
South  America  they  are  still  in  the  stage  of  development 
where  what  has  just  been  said  about  China  will  apply  almost 
equally  well  to  them.  They  have  high  death  rates  and  high 
birth  rates,  but  the  first  determined  efforts  to  reduce  the 
death  rates  will  probably  succeed  so  well  that  the  rate  of 
growth  will  rise  rapidly.    There  is  already  evidence  that  the 
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death  rate  is  being  lowered  in  certain  of  these  areas.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  where  there  is  still  a  relative  abundance 
of  land,  such  a  reduction  may  proceed  rapidly  with  a  conse- 
quent rapid  growth  in  numbers. 

At  this  point  attention  should  be  called  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a  population  increase  of  10-15  Per  cent 
each  decade  for  8—10  decades  in  countries  like  India  and 
China  where  population  is  already  dense  and  there  is  rela- 
tively little  new  land  to  be  brought  into  use.  Better  agricul- 
tural practices,  the  extension  of  irrigation,  the  improvement 
of  transportation,  the  development  of  machine  industry,  the 
expansion  of  public  health  work,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments will  increase  the  capacity  of  these  lands  to  support  peo- 
ple at  any  given  level  of  living,  but  they  are  not  new  lands 
like  those  in  the  Americas  and  they  are  already  densely  peo- 
pled in  relation  to  their  resources.  Hence,  any  large  growth 
of  population  like  that  which  has  taken  place  in  India  since 
192 1  (83  million)  can  only  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country  and  probably  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  {see  Chap.  VII) . 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Birth  Rate 

1  HE  preceding  account  of  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
world  since  1800  takes  much  for  granted.  Birth  rates  and 
death  rates  are  treated  as  though  they  were  simple  quantities 
always  having  the  same  meaning.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
indicate  in  any  exact  way  how  they  played  a  role  in  popula- 
tion growth.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  changes  in  population  growth  now  going  on  and  their 
probable  direction  in  the  future  we  cannot  rest  content  with 
this  treatment.  We  must  know  a  little  more  about  the  op- 
eration of  these  factors  which,  in  the  end,  govern  population 
growth.  We  must  see  how  they  change,  and,  if  possible, 
why  they  change. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  field  of  population 
will  appear  more  meaningful  and  that  the  problems  will  be 
easier  to  understand  that  the  reader  is  asked  to  explore  birth 
rates  and  death  rates  in  more  detail. 

The  Crude  Birth  Rate 

The  birth  rate  of  a  community  is  usually  given  as  the 
number  of  births  per  1,000  of  the  population  and  this  is 
known  as  the  "crude"  rate.  If  all  communities  had  the  same 
proportion  of  men  and  women  and  all  had  the  same  propor- 
tion of  women  at  each  age — 15-19,  20-24,  etc- — and  if  all 
the  births  were  recorded  then  the  ucrude"  birth  rate  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  accurate  birth  comparisons. 

25 
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But  we  all  know  from  experience  that  complete  likeness  in 
age  and  sex  is  never  attained  and  the  student  knows  that 
there  are  large  differences  in  the  proportion  of  births  reg- 
istered in  different  communities. 

Faulty  registration  of  births.  To  illustrate  how  nonregis- 
tration affects  the  birth  rate  we  may  use  the  1942  figures  for 
the  United  States.  In  that  year  there  were  2,809,000  births 
recorded  and  the  birth  rate  was  21.0  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. However,  a  careful  study  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
birth  registration  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  actually 
were  about  3,037,000  births  and  the  birth  rate  was  22.7 
instead  of  21.0.  Hence,  if  the  birth  rate  of  the  United 
States  were  compared  with  that  of  a  country  having  better 
registration  and  no  allowance  were  made  for  this  difference 
one  would  arrive  at  erroneous  conclusions.  This  is  also  true 
for  different  communities  within  the  United  States ;  for  some 
states  have  almost  perfect  registration  (New  York  and 
Massachusetts)  while  others  have  extremely  faulty  registra- 
tion (Oklahoma  and  Arkansas). 

Crude  birth  rates  as  afected  by  age  and  sex.  In  1 800  in 
the  most  distinctly  pioneer  regions  of  the  United  States  there 
were  162  women  aged  16-44  m  eacn  i|OQO  of  the  popula- 
tion while  in  the  most  industrialized  states  there  were  202 
such  women  in  each  1,000.  In  any  year,  therefore,  162  pio- 
neer women  would  have  had  to  bear  the  same  number  of 
children  as  202  women  in  the  industrial  states  if  the  two 
populations  were  to  have  the  same  crude  birth  rate.  Clearly 
such  differences  in  the  proportions  of  women  in  the  child- 
bearing  ages  must  be  taken  account  of  in  comparing  the  birth 
rates  of  different  populations. 

Differential  birth  rates  are  shown  even  at  this  early  period 
when  these  two  groups  of  women  are  compared  as  to  the 
number  of  children  under  5  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  1800 
census;  the  pioneer  women,  with  12 15  per  1,000,  had  $$  per 
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cent  more  than  the  women  in  the  industrialized  states  with 
784  per  1,000.  Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
pioneer  women  had  lost  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of 
their  children  by  death  than  the  women  in  the  more  settled 
areas,  each  pioneer  woman  aged  16-44  must  have  borne,  on 
the  average,  about  1.6  children  to  one  child  borne  by  each 
woman  in  the  more  settled  areas.  Again,  because  most 
women  bear  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  children  be- 
fore they  are  30,  differences  in  the  age  make-up  of  the  female 
population  also  affect  crude  birth  rates.  In  the  pioneer  popu- 
lation of  1800  just  referred  to,  54.4  per  cent  of  the  women 
16-44  were  16-25,  the  most  fertile  ages,  while  in  the  more 
industrialized  states  only  48.1  per  cent  were  aged  16-25. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  this  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  young  women  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  slightly  higher 
crude  birth  rate  in  the  pioneer  population. 

The  proportion  of  women  who  are  married  will  also  affect 
the  crude  birth  rates.  Thus  the  proportion  of  women  15-44 
in  the  United  States  who  are  married  (1940)  is  61  per  cent 
while  in  Sweden  only  44  per  cent  are  married.  It  is  apparent 
from  these  figures  that  the  average  married  woman  in 
Sweden  would  have  to  bear  more  children  than  in  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  same  crude  birth  rate  unless  the  pro- 
portion of  females  (15-44)  was  much  higher  than  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was 
much  greater. 

The  points  just  noted  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  dis- 
cussion proceeds,  but  they  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  crude 
birth  rates  for  many  practical  purposes.  They  are  raised 
only  to  induce  a  measure  of  caution  into  the  use  of  these 
rates. 

The  Extremes  of  the  Birth  Rate 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  human  history  and  among 
most  peoples  the  birth  rate  has  tended  to  approach  the  physi- 
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ological  maximum,  i.e.,  most  women  have  borne  as  many 
children  as  they  were  physiologically  capable  of  bearing, 
although  the  potential  maximum  has  probably  never  been 
actually  attained.  Every  people  has  some  customs  or  mores 
which  interfere  more  or  less  seriously  with  the  attainment  of 
the  physiological  maximum.  As  examples  of  such  customs 
one  may  mention  the  prohibition  of  the  remarriage  of  wid- 
ows in  India,  the  Jewish  customs  of  purification  of  women 
after  childbirth,  and  the  tabus  on  marital  relations  prevailing 
among  many  primitive  peoples.  As  a  result  of  these  customs 
we  cannot  say  with  any  exactness  what  the  maximum  physi- 
ological birth  rate  is,  but  we  have  some  facts  which  indicate 
that  an  attainable  maximum  crude  rate  probably  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  45-50  per  1,000  where  the  age  and  sex 
make-up  of  the  population  is  not  highly  abnormal.  Thus 
there  are  data  for  the  Ukraine  (Russia)  in  1866-70  which 
yield  a  crude  rate  of  48.9.  Again,  a  critical  study  of  birth 
rates  in  the  provinces  of  India  in  1921  led  Mr.  Acland  to 
estimate  the  birth  rate  of  Bengal  as  46.7  and  of  the  United 
Provinces  as  46.5.  In  the  United  States  an  estimate  of  the 
birth  rate  for  1800  based  on  the  number  of  children  per 
1,000  women  16-44  gave  a  rate  of  55.0.  Records  kept  in 
the  small  Chinese  community  of  Hsiao  Chi  from  1931—35 
showed  a  rate  of  45.1  (3,  p.  41).  However,  actual  re- 
corded rates  which  exceed  45  are  rare — probably  because 
early  records  are  defective  and  also  because  by  the  time  any 
community  is  well  enough  organized  to  keep  accurate  records 
the  birth  rate  has  fallen  below  this  point. 

At  the  other  extreme  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  have  a 
population  in  which  there  are  no  births,  but  in  modern  times 
no  such  population  of  any  size  is  known.  The  lowest  re- 
corded crude  rates  are  found  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  birth  rate  in  Vienna  in  1937  was  5.4,  that  of  Paris 
(1934)  12.3,  London  (1934)  13.4,  New  York  (i938-4°) 
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13.6  and  San  Francisco  (1938-40)  12.2.  Thus  it  seems 
probable  that  the  crude  birth  rate  for  the  entire  United 
States  in  1800  was  about  ten  times  the  crude  rate  of  Vienna 
in  1937.  A  birth  rate  based  on  childbearing  women  would 
have  shown  even  greater  differences  because  Vienna,  like  all 
large  cities,  had  a  larger  proportion  of  childbearing  women 
in  its  population  in  1937  than  the  United  States  in  1800. 

The  Trend  of  the  Birth  Rate 

Fig.  4  shows  the  birth  rates  for  a  few  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  some  decades  past.  Three  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  these  data:  (a)  in  most  of  the  countries 
for  which  the  records  run  back  several  decades  there  has 
been  a  considerable  decline  in  the  birth  rate  during  the  last 
half  century  or  so;  (b)  there  is  a  larger  difference  between 
the  birth  rates  of  the  several  countries  today  than  there  was 
fifty  years  ago,  to  judge  from  such  records  as  are  available ; 
(c)  the  largest  differences  in  birth  rates  between  nations 
today  are  between  highly  industrialized  nations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  largely  agricultural  nations  on  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  when  the  birth  rate  began  to 
decline  in  most  of  the  countries  where  a  decline  is  now  clearly 
established  because  the  organization  for  registering  births 
(and  deaths)  generally  functions  rather  badly  when  first  set 
up  but  becomes  more  efficient  with  time,  so  that  often  what 
appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate  over  several  dec- 
ades may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  most  cases,  only  evidence  of 
more  complete  registration.  But  it  makes  no  great  difference 
to  our  discussion  whether  the  birth  rate  began  to  decline  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1868  or  1878.  The  point  of  impor- 
tance is  that  since  the  latter  date  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  birth  rate  has  declined  almost  continuously  if 
the  annual  fluctuations  are  eliminated  by  using  five-year  aver- 
ages.     In   Sweden   the   decline   began   about   fifteen   years 
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earlier  and  continued  up  to  1936.  In  Germany  the  decline 
set  in  a  little  later  than  in  England  and  Wales.  But  since  it 
started  from  a  somewhat  higher  level  in  Germany  and  de- 
clined slowly  at  first  it  remained  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  England  and  Wales — 30.0  compared  with  25.2 
(1908-12) — up   to  World  War  I.      France  has  had 
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Fig.  4. — Crude  Birth  Rates  (births  per  1000  population)  in  Selected  Countries, 
1838-1942  (S-year  averages) 

almost  steadily  declining  birth  rate  from  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Reasonably  reliable  records  such  as 
those  of  Sweden  and  Finland  show  that  even  in  1800 
France's  birth  rate  was  below  that  of  other  countries. 

The  United  States  has  only  had  birth  registration  in  all 
the  states  since  1933.  However,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  a 
birth  rate  from  1800  on  by  using  the  number  of  women  and 
children  in  the  population  at  the  several  censuses.     These 
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data  indicate  that  our  birth  rate,  like  that  of  France,  has 
been  declining  since  1 800.  But  because  it  was  much  higher 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  for  which  there  are  records  it  has  remained 
higher  up  to  the  present,  although  the  absolute  decline  has 
been  very  great. 

Such  data  as  are  available  indicate  that  in  Russia  the  birth 
rate  has  long  been  well  above  40  per  1,000  and  that  it  prob- 
ably still  was  near  that  level  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  have  also 
had  birth  rates  of  40  or  more  in  the  not  distant  past  although 
none  of  them  had  rates  above  30  at  last  reports. 

Outside  of  Europe  several  countries  still  report  rates  of 
40,  or  rates  so  near  to  40  that,  in  view  of  the  incompleteness 
of  registration,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  they  are  40  or 
above.  Thus  Egypt  reports  rates  well  above  40,  while 
Chile,  Guatemala,  and  Puerto  Rico  report  rates  close  to  40. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  several  other  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  also  fall  in  the  over-40  group. 

In  Asia,  only  Japan  has  birth  rates  which  are  fairly  reli- 
able and  they  indicate  that  Japan,  like  most  European  na- 
tions, had  a  high  rate  in  the  past  but  that  this  is  now  on  the 
decline.  It  is  of  much  significance,  as  indicating  the  same 
general  pattern  of  decline,  that  the  birth  rate  of  Japan  in 
1938-41  (28.0)  was  about  what  that  of  England  and  Wales 
was  in  1900  (28.8)  and  but  little  above  that  of  the  United 
States  for  19 10  (27.4).  The  birth  rate  curve  in  Japan  ap- 
pears to  be  following  rather  closely  the  pattern  of  Western 
lands  although  the  decline  may  possibly  be  a  little  more 
rapid.  For  the  rest  of  Asia  about  all  that  can  be  said  about 
the  birth  rate  with  reasonable  certainty  is  that  it  is  very  high, 
probably  above  40  in  most  countries  and  possibly  as  much  as 
50  in  some  areas. 

This  brief  review  of  birth  rates  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  rates  of  40-50  per  1,000  of  the  population  were 
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by  no  means  unusual  in  the  past  and  are  still  found  in  many 
agricultural  populations,  perhaps  in  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  today.  Rates  of  30-40  were  quite  com- 
mon even  in  the  West  several  decades  ago  and  are  not  un- 
common now  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  many  parts 
of  South  and  Central  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  Rates 
under  30,  generally  under  20,  are  now  the  usual  thing  in  the 
West.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  60-70  years  ago,  even 
England,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  other 
countries  with  present  rates  under  or  but  slightly  above  20, 
had  birth  rates  of  between  30  and  40  and  had  apparently  had 
such  rates  for  a  long  time.  The  adjustments  in  crude  birth 
rates  made  necessary  by  the  differences  in  proportions  of 
women  married,  and  in  age  and  sex  would  not  impair  the 
validity  of  the  preceding  comparisons. 

The  full  significance  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  birth  rates  of  the  several  countries  during  the  last 
50-70  years  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  after  we  have 
investigated  their  death  rates;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  these  changes  have  increased  the  possibility  of 
widely  different  rates  of  population  growth  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Thus  when  all  peoples  had  birth  rates  of  35 
to  45,  or  more,  any  of  them  could  have  a  large  natural  in- 
crease if  and  when  they  could  control  the  death  rate;  but 
when  the  birth  rate  falls  below  20  only  a  small  increase  is  to 
be  looked  for  because  death  rates  of  less  than  15  can  only  be 
maintained  temporarily  (see  Chap.  IV). 

The  differentials  between  the  birth  rates  of  nations  which 

have  just  been  noted  will  be  referred  to  again  in  Chap.  VI 

and  some  of  their  political  implications  will  be  discussed  in 

Chap.  VII.  -xi 

Group  Differences  in  Birth  Rates 

By  size  of  community.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  dif- 
ferences  in   birth   rates   are   confined   to   national   groups. 
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There  are  differences  in  birth  rates  within  a  nation  which  are 
also  of  much  interest.  In  the  United  States  we  have  known 
for  50  years  or  longer  that  there  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  birth  rates  of  urban  and  rural  people. 
Rural  people  have  long  had  the  higher  birth  rates.  Calcula- 
tions based  on  the  children  in  our  censuses  show  that  this  has 
been  true  for  well  over  a  century  but  a  little  more  detail  will 
indicate  how  important  these  differentials  have  been  and  still 
are.  In  1820  our  one  city  of  over  100,000,  New  York,  had 
827  children  under  5  per  1,000  white  women  20—44  and  all 
the  cities  of  25,000-100,000  had  786  children,  while  in  the 
rural  population  there  were  1286  children  per  1,000  white 
women.  In  1920,  1,000  native  white  women  in  cities  of  over 
100,000  had  only  350  children  under  5  while  1,000  rural  na- 
tive white  women  had  745.  In  1940  these  ratios  were  332 
in  the  urban  population  and  584  in  rural  communities. 

If  rural  communities  are  further  divided  into  farm  and 
nonfarm  the  1940  ratios  are  658  for  the  farm  women  and 
522  for  the  nonfarm.  If  cities  are  divided  into  the  three 
groups  (a)  over  100,000,  (b)  10,000-100,000,  (c)  2,500— 
10,000,  the  ratios  are  302,  349  and  402,  respectively.  Since 
these  differences  in  ratios  are  fairly  indicative  of  differences 
in  birth  rates  we  can  safely  say  that  not  only  is  the  rural  birth 
rate  higher  than  the  urban,  but  also  that  within  the  urban 
population  the  birth  rate  increases  as  the  size  of  the  city  de- 
creases. 

By  social  and  economic  status.  Differences  in  birth  rates 
by  size  of  community  are  not  the  only  differences  within  the 
nation.  Within  the  urban  population  in  particular  there  are 
large  differences  between  economic,  occupational,  and  educa- 
tional groups.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  lower  the 
economic  status  of  the  family,  the  larger  the  number  of  chil- 
dren; also  that  the  less  the  skill  and  preparation  involved  in 
the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  larger  the  family;  and  the 
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less  the  schooling  of  the  wife,  the  larger  the  family.  In  the 
1935  Health  Survey,  Kiser  (5)  found  that  among  native 
whites  the  birth  rate  in  the  unskilled  laborer  group  in  the 
cities  was  one-third  greater  than  in  the  business  group;  that 
it  was  over  one-half  larger  in  the  group  with  an  income  of 
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Fig.  5. — Replacement  Indexes1  for  Selected  Communities  in  the 
United  States,  1940 


1 1.00  indicates  just  enough  children  for  replacement.  The  way  in  which  these 
differences  in  birth  rates  would  affect  natural  population  growth  in  different- 
sized  communities  is  shown  by  an  index  measuring  the  increase  or  decrease  any 
group  would  have  within  a  generation  if  birth  rates  and  death  rates  had  con- 
tinued as  they  were  in  1939.  Thus  there  were  418  children  0-4  per  1,000 
women  aged  20-44  in  a  life  table  population  which  had  the  death  rates  of  our 
population  in  1939.  Since  such  a  life  table  population  is  by  definition  a  stationary 
population  this  is  the  number  of  children  needed  for  replacement  only.  Hence, 
the  ratio  418:1000  may  be  given  the  index  of  unity  (1.00)  indicating  exact 
replacement.  The  growth  or  decline  in  any  actual  group  may  be  expressed  by 
an  index  larger  or  smaller  than  1.00  depending  on  whether  the  ratio  of  children 
to  women  in  it  is  larger  or  smaller  than  that  in  a  stationary  population,  assum- 
ing the  death  rates  are  the  same.  Thus  a  population  having  a^  ratio  460:1000 
would  have  an  index  of  1.10  derived  from  the  ratio  460:418,  while  a  population 
with  a  ratio  376:1000  would  have  an  index  of  0.90.  The  former^  birth  rates 
and  death  rates  remaining  as  they  were,  would  increase  10  per  cent  in  a  genera- 
tion and  the  latter  would  decrease  10  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
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less  than  $1,000  a  year  than  in  the  group  with  $2,000- 
$3,000  a  year,  and  over  one-third  greater  among  women  who 
had  less  than  a  seventh  grade  education  than  among  women 
with  college  education. 

Without  doubt,  somewhat  similar  differences  would  be 
found  between  analogous  classes  in  the  rural  population,  but 
since  economic  and  social  differences  are  not  so  marked  in 
most  rural  areas  as  in  urban  areas  we  would  not  expect  to 
find  such  large  differences  in  their  birth  rates.  However, 
there  is  fairly  clear  evidence  that  farm  laborers  do  have 
larger  families  than  farm  owners  in  the  same  locality  and 
that  well-to-do  farmers  have  smaller  families  than  poor 
farmers. 

The  nonwhite  population.  The  replacement  index  (see 
Fig.  5 )  for  nonwhite  population  is  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  for  the  white  population,  while  within  the  nonwhite 
group,  the  same  rural-urban,  economic  and  social  group  dif- 
ferences exist. 

Exceptions  and  the  rule.  There  are,  of  course,  many  in- 
dividual exceptions  to  these  generalizations  regarding  the 
pattern  of  the  birth  rate.  There  are  many  well-to-do  people 
and  many  well-educated  people  with  large  families  and  many 
poor  people  with  little  education  who  have  small  families. 
There  is  also  some  evidence  that  people  with  good  income, 
let  us  say  with  incomes  above  $5,000,  have  more  children 
than  those  with  incomes  of  $3,ooo-$5,ooo  although  both 
groups  have  smaller  families  than  do  the  poor.  But  such  ex- 
ceptions are  not  sufficiently  common  to  invalidate  the  gen- 
eralizations. Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  group 
differences  in  population  growth  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  They  prevail  throughout  the  Western  World 
and  probably  in  Japan  also.  The  small  amount  of  evidence 
known  to  the  writer  leads  him  to  doubt  their  existence  in 
China  and  India  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Significance  of  Birth  Differentials 

There  are  two  consequences  of  these  group  differences  in 
birth  rates  to  which  attention  should  be  called  in  passing, 
although  the  discussion  of  their  significance  must  be  post- 
poned to  later  chapters. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  if  the  city  people 
have  only  80  per  cent  enough  children  to  maintain  their  num- 
bers, barring  migration,  while  the  rural  people  not  only  have 
enough  children  to  replace  themselves  but  to  add  about  40 
per  cent  to  their  numbers  in  each  generation,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  future  will  come  from 
the  rural  areas.  But  with  a  declining  proportion  of  rural 
population  which  also  has  a  declining  birth  rate,  its  excess 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation for  more  than  a  few  years. 

In  the  second  place,  as  long  as  present  differentials  con- 
tinue our  future  population  will  come  more  and  more  from 
the  less  fortunate,  less  privileged  portion  of  the  community. 
Since  the  children  of  these  less  fortunate  groups  are  certainly 
less  able  to  get  an  education,  to  obtain  good  medical  care, 
and  are  otherwise  handicapped  in  getting  a  start  in  life,  this 
differential  birth  rate  will  raise  a  problem  increasing  in  im- 
portance as  time  goes  on.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  class  differentials  in  birth  rates  are  decreasing  and, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will  ever  disap- 
pear, they  may  not  be  as  important  in  the  future  as  they  now 
are. 

To  help  the  children  of  the  poor  overcome  their  social  and 
economic  handicaps  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  challenge  of  the 
differential  birth  rate.  We  have  already  done  a  little  to 
meet  it  but  not  much.  We  do  have  more  public  education 
now  than  in  the  past,  we  do  recognize  some  small  measure  of 
community  responsibility  to  see  that  children  have  a  decent 
neighborhood  in  which  to  live,  we  have  made  some  slight 
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adaptation  of  the  school  system  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  little  means  of  their  own,  and  we  have  expanded  our 
public  health  services  but  we  have  not  done  nearly  enough  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  to  the  economically  handicapped 
and  we  may  very  well  suffer  from  this  neglect  if  the  com- 
fortable classes  continue  to  fail  to  reproduce. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Birth  Rate— Factors  in  Its  Decline 
in  the  West 

1  HE  great  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  Western  World 
noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  raises  two  very  important 
questions  regarding  the  future  growth  of  population  among 
different  peoples  and  in  different  regions.  The  first  is  whether 
this  decline  can  be  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  a  decline  in 
numbers  if  we  so  desire,  or  reversed  to  produce  an  increase 
if  this  is  wanted.  The  second  is  whether  a  similar  decline  in 
the  birth  rate  is  likely  to  take  place  in  those  lands  where 
there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  of  any  decline.  These  are  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  and  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  either  of  them  as  definitely  as  we  should  like,  we 
shall  certainly  be  in  a  better  position  to  try  if  we  examine  as 
best  we  can  the  factors  which  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  West. 

Urbanization  and  the  Birth  Rate 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
development  of  modern  industry  and  commerce  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  birth  rate.  The  great  urbanization  of  the  popu- 
lation which  has  accompanied  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing and  commerce  has  produced  new  modes  of  living  for 
a  great  proportion  of  the  population  in  most  Western  lands. 
Even  the   peasants   of   Europe,   the   sharecroppers  in  our 
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South,  and  the  mountain  folk  in  our  Appalachian  and  Ozark 
regions,  have  been  influenced  significantly  by  these  new  ways 
of  living.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  the  changes  in 
modes  of  living  accompanying  the  development  of  modern 
industry  and  commerce  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  recent  de- 
cline of  the  birth  rate  in  the  West.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
go  into  much  detail  regarding  just  how  these  changes  in 
modes  of  living  have  affected  the  birth  rate,  partly  because 
we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  this  matter,  and  partly 
because  of  space  limitations;  but  certain  of  these  changes 
merit  our  attention. 

Economic  value  of  children.  One  of  the  most  important 
changes  accompanying  the  urbanization  of  population  is  in 
the  economic  value  of  children.  Among  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple where  there  is  little  formal  education  children  quickly  be- 
come of  economic  value.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
even  a  five-  or  six-year  old  can  help  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
kitchen,  while  in  the  simpler  types  of  farming  where  hand- 
work predominates  a  boy  of  12-14  can  frequently  do  as 
much  as  his  father  and  a  daughter  of  like  age  can  almost 
keep  pace  with  her  mother. 

In  contrast  with  the  economic  assistance  which  parents  re- 
ceive from  their  children  in  an  agricultural  civilization,  or 
even  in  an  agricultural  community  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  an  industrial  community  offers  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  children  to  become  of  real  economic  value  at 
an  early  age.  The  trend  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  has 
been  towards  a  longer  period  of  complete  dependency  for 
children  and  this  trend  is  much  stronger  in  urban  than  in 
rural  communities.  More  years  in  school  are  being  required, 
many  kinds  of  labor  are  forbidden  to  children  under  16-18 
years  of  age,  and  more  and  more  elaborate  preparation  is 
being  required  for  the  many  special  and  technical  tasks  of 
urban  life. 
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Mobility  vs.  children.  A  second  factor  of  importance  and 
also  quite  closely  associated  with  modern  urban  life  is  that 
children,  and  particularly  several  of  them  born  over  a  period 
of  some  years,  tie  a  family  closely  to  the  home  for  many 
years.  Since  most  types  of  farming  require  the  constant 
presence  of  the  family  at  home  to  care  for  livestock  and 
crops,  children  do  not  impose  the  same  degree  of  restriction 
on  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  farm  family  as  they  do 
on  the  nonfarm  family.  Another  child  in  the  farm  family 
does  not  mean  an  additional  period  of  staying  closely  at 
home,  merely  because  of  the  presence  of  this  child,  as  it 
does  in  the  average  city  family,  hence,  the  desire  to  be  foot- 
loose is  not  as  strong  a  motive  for  restricting  the  size  of  the 
family  among  farm  folk  as  among  nonfarm  folk. 

Vocational  training  of  children  at  home.  The  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  people  in  attitudes  towards  size  of 
family  already  mentioned  all  contribute  to  another  difference 
that  is  of  importance,  viz.,  the  greater  ability  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  to  train  their  own  children  for  a  similar  type  of 
life.  The  farmer  can  actually  supervise  much  of  the  prep^ 
aration  of  his  boys  for  farming.  He  is  at  work  at  the  tasks 
they  need  to  learn,  he  can  be  with  them  at  their  work  and  can 
show  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Most  city  fathers 
and  mothers  cannot  be  directly  in  touch  with  their  children 
when  they  are  at  work;  nor  could  they,  if  they  were,  provide 
them  the  training  they  need  to  follow  the  same  occupation,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  different  one.  The  community  has  definitely 
decreed  that  no  physician  is  equipped  to  make  a  physician  of 
his  son.  Most  other  professional  men  are  in  like  case. 
Even  in  most  types  of  skilled  work  and  technical  training  the 
father  is  no  longer  in  position  to  keep  his  son  with  him  while 
being  trained,  nor  to  instruct  him  in  his  job.  The  passing  of 
handwork  and  the  small  shop  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
skilled  worker  to  supervise  the  training  of  his  son.    Besides, 
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there  is  far  too  rapid  a  change  in  the  types  of  training  re- 
quired in  most  urban  jobs  to  permit  the  family  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  vocational  training  of  youth,  even  when  it  has 
the  means.  One  result  of  this  necessity  of  going  outside  the 
family  to  prepare  for  a  job  is  to  loosen  family  ties  and  to 
make  it  seem  less  important  to  raise  children  to  carry  on  the 
family  affairs.  The  city  tends  to  destroy  family  enterprises 
much  more  rapidly  than  does  the  rural  community.  The 
points  mentioned  above  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  explain 
fully  the  present  differences  between  urban  and  rural  birth 
rates  but  the  writer  believes  they  are  the  chief  factors  at 
work. 

Factors  in  Birth  Differentials  between  Classes 

Ambition.  The  differences  in  birth  rates  within  the  urban 
group  to  which  attention  was  called  above  also  need  explain- 
ing. The  close  relation  of  low  birth  rates  to  good  economic 
and  social  status  suggest  the  general  explanation  that  ambi- 
tion to  achieve  such  a  status  is  a  very  important  element  in 
the  situation.  City  people  who  want  to  get  ahead  in  their 
profession,  or  to  achieve  a  better  than  average  economic 
position,  find  children  a  heavy  handicap.  Each  child  not  only 
adds  to  the  cost  of  running  the  home  but  takes  time  and  ef- 
fort from  the  achievement  of  the  more  conventional  types  of 
success.  This  point  need  not  be  argued  at  much  length.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  one's  position  in  a  profession  depends  on 
the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  given  to  his  work,  on  the 
means  available  for  entertaining  or  making  social  contacts, 
on  the  opportunities  to  travel,  or  on  the  undisturbed  concen- 
tration on  the  problems  of  business  or  profession,  children 
limit  the  economic  resources  available  for  these  purposes  in 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten  families.  They  also  absorb  much  en- 
ergy which  might  otherwise  be  used  for  personal  advance- 
ment. 
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In  business  where  the  accumulation  of  capital,  even  of 
relatively  small  amounts,  is  of  great  importance,  the  spend- 
ing of  money  on  several  children  rather  than  on  none,  or 
one,  may  seriously  interfere  with  getting  ahead.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  to  anyone  that  it  is  easier  to  save  and  at 
the  same  time  to  live  well,  with  one  child  than  with  three  or 
four.  On  the  other  hand  the  less  ambitious  people,  economi- 
cally and  socially,  may  find  a  satisfaction  in  children  which  is 
greater  than  any  they  could  hope  for  by  devoting  their  en- 
ergies and  income  to  "getting  ahead." 

Finally,  it  appears  that  as  people  become  more  and  more 
preoccupied  with  position,  with  economic  success,  and  with 
"making  good,"  the  family  ideal  fades  out;  children  become 
an  incidental  factor  in  life,  not  a  prime  factor;  personal  de- 
sires tend  to  crowd  out  the  family  values  which  might  make 
it  worth  while  to  trouble  with  children.  In  other  words,  our 
modern  industrial  civilization  has  set  up  economic  and  social 
ideals  and  values  which  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  most  (not  all)  ambitious  people  to  raise  fair-sized  fam- 
ilies. It  has  so  organized  our  daily  life  that  there  is  little 
place  in  it  for  children.  Quite  naturally,  the  effects  of  an 
industrial  civilization,  which  values  only  the  economic  or 
service  contribution  which  an  individual  can  make,  bear  first 
and  most  heavily  on  the  people  who  are  most  deeply  involved 
in  it,  viz.,  the  urban  population  at  economic  levels  appreci- 
ably above  the  average.  There  is  little  chance  that  there 
will  be  any  significant  change  in  this  attitude  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  towards  children  until  our  whole  social  order  comes 
to  place  a  different  value  on  reproduction  than  it  now  does. 
Furthermore,  as  the  poorer  part  of  our  population  comes  to 
imitate  more  closely  the  family  pattern  of  the  upper  groups 
we  shall  be  faced  squarely  with  the  problem  of  a  declining  na- 
tional population.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  misfortune,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  new  situation  which  we  must  meet  with  fore- 
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thought  and  planning  if  it  is  not  to  result  in  a  high  degree  of 
community  disorganization. 

Desire  for  ease  and  luxury.  The  desire  for  ease  and  lux- 
ury also  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  birth  rate.  There  can 
be  no  serious  doubt  that  in  a  world  where  one's  social  posi- 
tion is  judged  largely  by  the  ease  and  luxury  of  his  living 
many  people  come  to  prefer  the  evidences  of  "high"  living 
to  children.  No  woman  who  has  raised  a  fair-sized  family 
(3-4  children)  would  for  a  moment  doubt  that  she  could 
have  had  an  easier  life  if  she  had  had  a  smaller  family  and 
only  a  few  of  the  very  well-to-do  could  honestly  say  that  what 
was  spent  on  children  had  not  deprived  them  of  many  of  the 
"nice"  things,  the  luxuries  they  would  have  liked  to  have  in 
their  homes,  not  that  they  regret  spending  it  on  children  but 
the  fact  is  that  very  few  people  can  afford  both  children  and 
ease  and  luxury. 

Desire  to  maintain  a  customary  standard.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  the  desire  to  maintain  a  decent  though  modest  level 
of  living  is  much  more  effective  in  reducing  the  birth  rate 
than  the  less  laudable  desire  for  ease  and  luxury,  because  it 
affects  so  many  more  people.  Most  people  have  very  little 
opportunity  to  increase  their  incomes  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  children.  They  can,  however,  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  have  more  children  than  they  can  care  for  at 
a  given  income.  Since  incomes  cannot  be  adjusted  to  fam- 
ilies, families  are  adjusted  to  incomes. 

Although  the  factors  just  mentioned  are  more  effective  in 
reducing  the  birth  rate  among  urban  people  than  among  rural 
people  I  would  not  imply  that  they  do  not  operate  to  reduce 
the  size  of  families  among  the  latter.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  rural  birth  rates  remain  much  higher  and  I  believe 
that  the  basic  differences  between  urban  and  rural  living  will 
continue  to  produce  such  differences  in  birth  rates  for  some 
time  to  come.    As  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  farm 
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boys  to  get  a  start  as  farmers  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  in- 
creased period  of  education  and  the  more  expensive  training 
they  will  have  to  undergo  to  get  a  start  will  have  an  increas- 
ingly depressing  effect  on  the  rural  birth  rate. 

Miscellaneous  factors.  In  a  society  in  which  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  possible  to  make  the  size  of  the  family  conform 
to  individual  circumstances  and  desires,  a  great  many  new 
desires  or  wants  arising  out  of  the  manifold  adjustments  pos- 
sible in  a  complex  society  come  into  competition  with  the  bio- 
logical urge  to  reproduce.  This  gives  opportunity  for  choice 
between  children  and  obtaining  larger  personal  satisfactions 
of  some  other  sort.  It  would  appear  that  the  latter  are  ex- 
erting increasing  weight  in  the  balancing  of  choices. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  assumed  that  it  is  conscious  per- 
sonal choice  rather  than  any  physiological  change  in  fertility, 
or  change  in  marriage  rate,  which  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
family,  because  we  now  have  definite  proof  to  this  effect  (7) . 
There  is  probably  some  increase  in  sterility  in  modern  city 
populations  but  it  can  scarcely  be  greater  than  from  3—4  per 
cent  to  8—10  per  cent  of  married  women  and  is  not  large 
enough  to  account  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  birth  rate.  Nor  is  there  any  proof,  as  so  often 
asserted,  that  age  at  marriage  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  it  is  a  significant  factor  in  reducing  the  birth  rate.  It 
may  be  for  certain  small  groups,  e.g.,  the  professional 
classes,  but  for  the  population  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a 
decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  age  at  marriage.  Finally, 
the  proportion  of  women  marrying  has  been  increasing 
almost  steadily  during  the  last  few  decades.  This,  by  itself, 
would  lead  to  a  higher  rather  than  a  lower  birth  rate.  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  people  are  deliberately 
choosing  to  have  smaller  families.  In  the  last  analysis,  then, 
we  must  find  the  reasons  for  this  choice.  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest some  of  them  in  what  precedes  but  I  have  no  illusions 
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that  the  suggestions  brought  together  constitute  a  completely 
satisfying  answer.  Much  research  must  yet  be  undertaken 
before  we  shall  arrive  at  this  point. 

The  Birth  Rate  and  Economic  Conditions 

Good  and  bad  harvests.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
there  was  a  rather  close  connection  between  the  birth  rate 
and  economic  conditions.  It  was  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Swedish  birth  rate  varied 
more  or  less  directly  with  good  and  bad  harvests  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  good  harvest  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
birth  rate  while  a  bad  harvest  was  followed  by  a  decline. 
Since  Sweden,  like  practically  all  other  lands,  was  then  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  country  the  size  of  the  harvest  was  a 
fairly  reliable  measure  of  general  economic  conditions.  If 
the  harvest  was  good  times  were  good,  if  the  harvest  was 
poor  times  were  hard,  the  degree  of  suffering  depending  on 
how  much  it  fell  below  a  normal  yield.  This  variation  in 
harvests  resulted  immediately  in  a  considerable  variation  in 
the  number  of  marriages  which  in  turn  resulted  in  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  decrease  in  first  births  in  the  following 
year  or  two  as  well  as  in  some  variation  in  births  among 
those  already  married.  At  the  same  time,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  death  rate  moved  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus  an  unusually  small  number  of  marriages  in  1772,  a 
year  of  very  poor  harvests,  was  followed  in  1773  by  a  very 
low  birth  rate  (25.52  while  the  average  for  the  five  years 
preceding  was  32.16)  and  a  very  high  death  rate  (52.45). 
Dorothy  Thomas  sums  up  these  relations  in  Sweden  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  were  39  years  of  harvest  failure  between  1753  and  1850. 
A  reduction  in  the  marriage  rate  deviations  followed  37  of  these  fail- 
ures; and  a  reduction  in  married  fertility,  unmarried  fertility,  and 
crude  birth  rate  deviations,  and  an  increase  in  death  rate  deviations 
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followed   30  of  these   failures,   irrespective  of  wars  or  epidemics." 
(10,  pp.  86-87.) 

In  more  recent  times  the  direct  relation  between  a  good 
harvest  and  a  high  marriage  rate  in  one  year  followed  by  a 
high  birth  rate  and  a  low  death  rate  in  the  ensuing  year  is 
not  so  obvious,  because  there  is  no  longer  the  same  high  de- 
gree of  dependence  on  local  harvests  and  the  size  of  the 
current  crop  that  there  was  in  the  days  before  steam  trans- 
portation and  more  passable  roads.  Besides,  with  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  in  the  processing  of  foods  in 
the  last  century  the  degree  of  variation  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  been  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  total  amount 
of  food  in  storage  (canned  and  dried  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.) 
has  been  increased.  In  any  event  in  the  West,  the  relation 
between  good  and  bad  harvests,  and  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  is  less  immediate  than  formerly,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween the  general  level  of  economic  activity  and  marriages 
and  births  is  taking  its  place.  To  show  the  relation  between 
the  level  of  economic  activity  and  the  birth  rate  there  is  no 
need  to  go  farther  back  than  the  great  depression  of  the 
i93°'s. 

The  marriage  rate  in  the  United  States  since  1930.  In  the 
United  States  the  number  of  marriages  and,  of  course,  the 
marriage  rate  began  to  fall  off  in  1930  and  in  the  four  years 
ending  in  1933  the  total  number  of  marriages  reported  was 
about  800,000  under  what  would  have  been  expected  if  the 
1925-29  rate  had  been  maintained.  This  deficit  was  equiva- 
lent to  almost  two-thirds  of  the  annual  number  of  marriages 
that  were  to  be  expected  in  1933.  It  amounted  to  an  annual 
deficit  during  these  four  years  of  about  one-sixth.  This  de- 
cline in  marriages  was  followed  by  an  unusual  decline  in  birth 
rate,  from  an  average  of  20.2  in  the  years  1925-29  to  18.9, 
18.0,  17.4  and  16.6,  respectively,  in  the  years  1930-33. 
That  there  was  a  causal  connection  between  these  two  factors 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  find  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
was  chiefly  in  first  and  second  births  and  was  largest  in  the 
births  to  younger  women.  Likewise,  the  subsequent  rise  in 
the  birth  rate,  which  has  received  so  much  favorable  com- 
ment, must  be  attributed  largely  to  the  same  cause,  viz.f  to 
the  great  increase  in  marriages  which  has  taken  place  since 
1933.  In  1934  the  number  of  marriages  was  the  largest  ever 
celebrated  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time,  being  slightly 
larger  than  the  "expected"  number.1  From  1934  to  the 
present  the  marriage  rate  has  been  continuously  higher  than 
the  1925-29  rate  with  the  exception  of  the  recession  year 
1938.  In  1 941  it  reached  unusually  high  levels,  the  number 
of  marriages  in  that  year  being  about  300,000  above  what 
would  have  been  "expected."  What  little  is  known  about 
marriages  in  1942  indicates  that  the  1941  rate  was  probably 
maintained,  possibly  exceeded.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
total  number  of  marriages  between  1930  and  1942  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  number  that  would  have  been  expected  if 
the  rate  of  1925-29  had  continued  unbroken  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  the  same  marriages 
that  would  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  depression, 
and  no  war.  Without  doubt  many  of  the  marriages  that 
were  planned  for  1930-33  and  were  postponed  have  not 
taken  place  and  will  never  take  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  marriages  have  taken  place  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  which  would  normally  have  taken  place  later  had  it 
not  been,  first,  for  the  high  level  of  prosperity  brought  on  by 
the  growth  of  war  industry  and,  later,  by  the  desire  to  marry 
because  of  going  into  military  service. 

The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  since  1930.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  level  of  economic  ac- 

1  This  was  calculated  by  assuming  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  rate  of 
1925-29. 
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tivity  and  marriage  rates  and  birth  rates  would  have  led  a 
student  of  these  matters  to  predict  in  1934  that  beginning 
about  1935  or  1936  there  would  have  been  a  substantial  rise 
in  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  which  would  continue  as 
long  as  the  marriage  rate  rose  with  improving  economic  con- 
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Fig.  8. — Marriage  Rates  and  Birth  Rates  per  1,000  Population,  United  States, 

1915-1943 

ditions.  This  appears  to  be  exactly  what  has  happened.  But 
this  rise  in  the  birth  rate,  as  already  said,  is  confined  largely 
to  younger  women  and  to  first  and  second  children  (see 
Fig.  9).  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rise  in  the 
crude  birth  rate  through  1942  and  into  1943  is  also  due 
largely  to  the  continued  rise  in  the  marriage  rate  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  first  and  second  births. 
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Furthermore,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  births  follow- 
ing the  last  war,  the  number  of  young  women  of  marriage- 
able age  (15—29)  who  would  be  likely  to  have  first  and  sec- 
ond children  during  this  period  increased  by  8.5  per  cent  be- 
tween 1930  and  1940  while  the  total  population  increased 
only  7.2  per  cent.  Consequently  it  is  premature,  to  say  the 
least,  to  claim,  as  so  many  are  now  doing,  that  the  higher 
birth  rates  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  indicate  a  definite 
reversal  of  the  long-continued  decline  in  the  nation's  birth 
rate. 

Are  Families  Getting  Larger? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  average  woman  who  was  mar- 
ried in  1934-42  and  those  who  will  marry  in  the  next  few 
years  will  have  more  children  than  the  average  woman  mar- 
ried in  the  period  1925-33.  We  cannot  know  positively 
whether  this  is  true  for  some  years  yet.  The  great  increase 
in  marriages  plus  the  probability  that  the  stimulus  of  good 
times  and  going  to  war,  have  reduced  the  interval  between 
marriage  and  the  first  and  second  births  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  higher  birth  rate  in  the  last  few  years  and 
should  be  presumed  to  account  for  it  until  there  is  definite 
evidence  showing  a  trend  towards  larger  average  families. 
What  we  are  witnessing,  then,  in  the  present  rise  in  the  birth 
rate,  probably  is  not  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  average 
family  but  a  different  distribution  in  time  of  the  first  birth 
which  about  80  per  cent  of  the  married  women  would  have  at 
some  time,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  second  births  which 
about  60  per  cent  of  them  would  have  at  some  time.  It  is  in 
part  an  accumulation  of  such  births  postponed  from  depres- 
sion years  and,  in  part,  a  hastening  of  a  certain  number  be- 
cause of  improved  economic  conditions  and  the  exigencies  of 
military  service. 

I  would  make  it  clear  again  that  I  am  not  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  children  born 
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to  the  average  woman,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  mere  in- 
crease in  the  birth  rate,  either  in  crude  rate  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  or  in  the  rate  per  1,000  of  the  women  aged 
15-19,  20-24,  an<3  25-29,  when  this  increase  follows  closely 
a  large  increase  in  the  marriage  rate,  as  proof  that  families 
are  becoming  larger.  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  we  can 
measure  the  total  number  of  children  born  to  the  average 
woman  of  this  period  before  we  can  be  certain  of  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  average  family.  At  present,  the  rather 
scanty  information  available  indicates  that  women  who  were 
20-24  in  x940  had  borne  slightly  fewer  children  (88  chil- 
dren per  100  women)  than  the  women  30-34  in  1940  had 
borne  when  they  were  20-24  m  I93°  (9°  Per  100).  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  slightly  downward  trend  in  the 
birth  rate  to  women  20-24  between  1930  and  1940.  But 
these  women  20—24  *n  I94°  had  borne  a  few  more  children 
(88  per  100)  than  the  women  25-29  in  1940  had  when  they 
were  20-24  m  J935  (85  per  100).  This  last  group,  women 
20-24  m  1935,  is  the  one  presumably  most  affected  by  the 
depression.  However,  the  women  in  it  had  borne  the  same 
number  of  children  by  the  time  they  had  reached  age  25-29 
in  1940  (147  per  100)  as  the  women  30-34  in  1940  had 
borne  when  they  were  aged  25-29  in  1935.  This  indicates  a 
slightly  increased  birth  rate  at  ages  25-29  for  women  20-24 
in  1935.  It  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  proof  of  increase 
in  family  size.  Thus  again  we  find  that  the  recent  rise  in  the 
birth  rate  is  indicative  of  a  somewhat  different  time  distribu- 
tion of  first  and  second  births  rather  than  of  any  basic  change 
in  the  birth  rate.  (National  Resources  Planning  Board: 
"Estimates  of  the  Future  Population  of  the  United  States, 
1940-2000,"  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1943,  prepared  by  the 
Scripps  Foundation.) 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  assume  that  we  have 
passed  the  period  of  minimum  birth  rate  and  are  now  on  the 
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upgrade.  A  population  only  maintains  its  numbers  when  the 
fertile  women  out  of  1,000  girls  born  at  a  given  time,  e.g., 
1918-20,  have  1,000  girl  babies.  If  for  any  reason  the 
women  out  of  this  1,000  born  in  1918-20  who  survive  and 
have  children  have  a  larger  proportion  of  their  children  in 
any  given  year  or  years,  e.g.,  in  1940-42,  then  we  may  have 
a  high  birth  rate  in  these  years  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
these  women  will  have  a  larger  total  number  of  children  dur- 
ing their  lifetime.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  interpret  even 
a  fairly  large  rise  in  the  birth  rate  in  any  given  year,  or  years, 
as  indicating  that  women  are  now  having  larger  families.  It 
may  merely  mean  that  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  in 
this  case  improved  economic  conditions  and  war,  a  consider- 
able group  of  women  is  distributing  its  births  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  they  would  have  been 
distributed  under  other  conditions.  The  author  believes  that 
this  is  the  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  present  rise  in 
the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States. 

Divorce  as  Affecting  the  Birth  Rate 

Our  interest  in  divorce  here  is  confined  to  its  demographic 
aspects,  that  is,  its  effects  on  population  growth.  The  social 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  are  of  wider  significance  lie 
outside  our  discussion.  The  latest  data  available  for  the 
United  States  indicate  that  there  are  approximately  250,000 
divorces  a  year  and  that  they  amount  to  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  marriages  taking  place  in  the  same  year. 

The  chief  effect  of  divorce  on  population  growth  arises 
from  any  reduction  of  the  birth  rate  it  may  produce.  Groves 
and  Ogburn  (4,  p.  349)  found  an  inverse  relation  between 
the  birth  rate  and  the  proportion  of  divorced  persons  in  cer- 
tain cities — the  higher  the  proportion  of  divorced  persons 
the  lower  the  birth  rate.  This  is  not  given  as  proof  of  a 
causal  relation  between  these   factors,   for  obviously  both 
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factors  might  have  other  causes.  However,  it  seems  likely 
that  when  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  divorces  occur  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  of  marriage,  and  two-thirds  before  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year,  a  large  number  of  divorces  would 
have  a  somewhat  depressing  effect  on  the  birth  rate  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  divorcees  remarry  and  may  yet  have 
children.  The  large  proportion  of  divorces  granted  to  child- 
less couples — about  two-thirds — would  seem  to  point  in  this 
direction  also,  although  it  may  be  childlessness  which  leads 
to  divorce  rather  than  divorce  to  childlessness. 

All  one  can  say  regarding  the  effect  of  increasing  divorce 
on  the  growth  of  population  is  that  it  probably  does  reduce 
fertility  somewhat,  but  it  seems  more  likely  to  the  writer 
that  the  social  conditions  that  reduce  fertility  also  increase 
divorce. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Death  Rate 

1  HE  crude  death  rate  like  the  birth  rate  is  expressed  as 
the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Thus  a 
community  of  10,000  persons  in  which  there  were  150  deaths 
a  year  would  have  a  death  rate  of  15.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  normal  death  rate  for  all  populations.  However, 
if  the  death  rate  is  well  known  and  has  remained  at  about  a 
given  level  for  some  time  in  any  community  or  region  it 
comes  to  be  accepted  there  as  normal  and  any  appreciable 
departure  from  it  or  from  the  trend  is  likely  to  attract 
attention. 

Differences  in  Age  Composition 

The  comparison  of  crude  death  rates  for  different  peoples 
and  at  different  periods,  like  that  of  crude  birth  rates,  may 
be  quite  misleading,  chiefly  because  of  large  differences  be- 
tween populations  in  age  composition.  A  rapid  change  in 
the  age  composition  of  a  people  can  come  about  as  a  result 
of  large  scale  migration,  because  of  a  more  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  death  rate  of  one  age  group  than  in  that  of 
another,  e.g.,  in  the  death  rate  of  babies  and  young  children 
while  there  is  no  such  improvement  in  the  death  rate  of 
persons  over  fifty,  or  because  of  a  marked  change  (decline) 
in  the  birth  rate  such  as  has  taken  place  in  much  of  the  West 
during  the  last  five  or  six  decades.  Such  changes  in  the  death 
rate  will  result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  children  and  young 
adults  in  the  population,  hence,  make  for  a  low  crude  death 
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rate.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  same  changes 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  over 
fifty,  as  they  inevitably  do,  they  result  in  a  higher  crude  death 
rate,  although  the  rate  per  1,000  at  each  age  may  not  have 
changed  in  the  meantime.  A  crude  death  rate  must,  there- 
fore, be  used  with  caution.  When  adjustments  are  made  to 
allow  for  significant  differences  in  age  composition  the  rates 
are  known  as  adjusted  rates. 

Community  Differences  in  Death  Rates 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  today  a  death  rate 
that  was  as  much  as  i.o  or  1.5  in  excess  of  what  the  rate 
had  been  in  that  area  for  the  past  several  years  (for  the 
United  States  the  death  rate  for  the  years  1938-42  averaged 
10.6  per  1,000)  would  lead  the  vital  statistician  and  public 
health  official  to  look  for  some  mild  epidemic,  while  a  rate  of 
2.5-4.0  above  the  usual  would  immediately  arouse  great  con- 
cern because  it  would  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  im- 
portant destructive  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  death  rate  of  35-40  in  a  Chinese 
community  would  probably  be  regarded  as  normal  and  a 
variation  of  four  or  five  points  in  either  direction  would  occa- 
sion little  surprise,  even  if  it  were  known.  In  the  small 
Chinese  community  of  20,000  (Hsiao  Chi)  referred  to  in 
Chap.  II,  where  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  record 
births  and  deaths  during  four  years,  the  average  death  rate 
was  38  and  the  variation  within  this  period  was  from  52  in 
a  year  of  poor  crops  and  severe  epidemics  to  24  in  a  favor- 
able year  following  this  bad  year.  The  reasons  for  such 
high  death  rates  are  not  far  to  seek.  There  is  no  public 
health  work  whatsoever  in  most  of  China,  there  is  almost  no 
understanding  of  the  sources  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  malaria,  and  even  where  a  disease 
like  smallpox  is  known  to  be  contagious  almost  no  effort 
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is  made  to  prevent  its  spread.  Diarrhea  and  enteritis  which 
undoubtedly  kill  off  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  all  babies  before 
they  are  a  year  old  are  practically  uncontrolled.  In  India, 
much  of  South  America,  and  most  of  Africa  the  usual  death 
rate  is  about  the  same  as  in  China,  possibly  a  little  lower  on 
the  average. 

Disease  and  the  Death  Rate 

Throughout  human  history  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  man  has  had  comparatively  little  control 
over  his  death  rate.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  a  large 
part  of  the  babies  born  would  die  within  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  (In  Sweden  in  1751-60  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
babies  died  before  the  end  of  their  first  year.)  He  also 
expected  that  the  children  who  survived  infancy  would  suc- 
cumb in  large  numbers  to  such  ailments  as  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  which  regularly  visited  the 
community.  Those  who  survived  these  children's  diseases 
were  exposed  regularly  to  typhoid,  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
in  many  regions  to  malaria,  as  well  as  to  the  frequently  re- 
curring epidemics  of  typhus,  bubonic  plague,  pneumonic 
plague,  black  death,  etc.,  and  to  all  the  continuing  ills  arising 
from  such  diseases.  In  addition,  the  people  of  those  days 
must  have  been  even  more  afflicted  than  we  are  by  all  those 
organic  ailments  which  naturally  develop  as  age  advances. 

While  there  is  no  generally  accepted  proof  of  what  the 
usual  death  rates  were  among  any  people  prior  to  about 
1750  (Sweden's  death  rate  in  1751-60  was  27.2  and  in 
1781-90  it  was  27.9)  and  almost  none  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  world  even  now,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that 
until  about  1800  death  rates  had  always  and  everywhere  been 
extremely  high  according  to  our  present  standards,  and  that 
they  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  as  long  as  people  were  almost  completely 
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ignorant  of  the  connection  between  the  terrible  sanitary 
conditions  of  their  daily  life  and  the  diseases  which  ravaged 
the  community.  As  the  connection  between  these  diseases 
and  living  conditions  became  known,  e.g.,  between  open 
sewers  in  London,  which  were  also  the  sources  of  the  water 
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supply,  and  typhoid,  dysentery,  cholera,  and  enteritis,  it 
became  apparent  that  most  disease  was  of  community  origin 
rather  than  the  retribution  for  personal  sins  and  that  only 
community  action  could  prevent  the  worst  of  its  ravages. 

The  individual  had  to  use  the  common  well  even  though 
it  was  a  source  of  infection,  he  could  not  avoid  his  neighbors 
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who  may  have  had  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc., 
because  there  was  no  quarantine  nor  could  he  refuse  to  buy 
flyblown  foods  even  if  he  had  known  they  were  dangerous. 
There  were  no  other  foods  available  for  most  of  the  year. 
Sanitation  only  became  effective  when  exercised  by  the  public. 
Because  of  its  very  nature,  sanitation  must  be  a  community 
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enterprise,  not  a  private  undertaking.  If  this  picture  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  individual  in  the  matter  of  health  pro- 
tection seems  an  exaggeration,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  was  not  proved  even  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  scientists  until  1878  and  did  not  become  com- 
mon knowledge  in  the  West  for  another  generation.  But  by 
1800,  or  a  little  later,  a  few  communities,  by  installing  im- 
proved water  supplies  and  better  sewage  disposal  and  by 
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enforcing  a  few  simple  health  regulations,  had  begun  to  con- 
trol their  death  rates  and  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  this  direction  even  before  Pasteur's  discovery  of  the  rela- 
tion of  bacteria  to  disease.  The  Swedish  death  rate  which 
averaged  about  27.5  from  175 1  to  18 10  averaged  only  18.3 
in  the  decade  of  1871-80  and  fell  to  11.7  in  the  decade  just 
past  (1931-40).  Thus  the  absolute  decline  was  greater  in 
the  60-70  years  before  Pasteur  when  a  general  improve- 
ment in  sanitation  was  the  chief  agent  in  health  work  than  it 
was  in  the  60—70  years  after  he  had  demonstrated  the  role 
of  bacteria  in  causing  disease. 

The  data  for  Sweden  are  used  here  because  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  accurate  from  1750  to  date,  and  also 
because  they  are  believed  fairly  typical  of  the  general  decline 
in  the  death  rates  of  Western  nations  since  1800.  They 
prove  beyond  question  that  a  very  modest  public  control  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community  has  paid  large 
dividends  in  the  saving  of  life  even  before  there  was  a  strong 
and  well  supported  public  health  movement  such  as  we  have 
today. 

Famine  and  the  Death  Rate 

We  Westerners  are  apt  to  think  of  famine  as  something 
that  occasionally  afflicts  China  and  India  but  we  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  until  about  a  century  ago  it  was  an  ever 
present  scourge  in  most  of  the  world.  We  can,  perhaps, 
better  appreciate  how  it  operated  if  we  will  try  to  think  of 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  people  in  our  "dust  bowl" 
if  there  had  been  no  means  of  getting  food  into  that  area 
except  by  wheelbarrow  or  pack-a-back,  and  no  way  for  the 
people  to  get  out  except  by  walking.  If,  in  addition,  the 
Okies  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  other  states  because  of 
the  fear  that  they  would  become  an  intolerable  burden 
(California  did  try  to  keep  them  out)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  would  have  died  of  starvation  and  the  epidemic 
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diseases  which  always  accompany  famine.  A  somewhat 
similar  situation  has  actually  existed  in  most  of  the  world 
until  a  little  over  a  century  ago.  A  crop  failure  meant 
famine  and  epidemics  in  the  area  of  dearth. 

The  dearth  in  the  "dust  bowl"  is  also  a  good  illustration 
of  the  local  character  of  most  famines.  While  the  "dust 
bowl"  people  would  have  starved  if  compelled  to  look  after 
themselves  and  if  forbidden  to  move,  there  was  abundant 
food  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  whole  of  China,  or  India,  or  any  other  large 
country,  afflicted  with  serious  crop  shortage.  But  in  the  days 
when  crops  could  not  be  moved  more  than  a  few  miles  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  transport,  the  surplus  in  one  area  could 
not  be  made  available  to  the  people  in  an  area  of  dearth. 

Famine  and  transport.  In  1930—31  the  writer  spent  some 
months  in  Nanking,  China.  At  that  time  rice  was  so  cheap 
in  Nanking  that  many  farmers  were  going  bankrupt.  They 
could  not  get  enough  for  their  bounteous  crop  to  repay  the 
production  loans  they  had  contracted.  At  the  same  time 
people  were  starving  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  (some 
said  by  the  millions)  in  northwest  China.  Money  could  have 
been  found  to  buy  the  rice  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  to 
transport  it  by  river,  railroad,  and  truck  to  the  end  of  pass- 
able roads,  but  once  there,  the  coolie  pushing  a  wheelbarrow 
of  rice  would  have  had  to  eat  his  load  and  a  little  more 
while  making  a  round-trip  to  the  stricken  area.  Clearly  no 
relief  is  possible  in  such  cases. 

This  situation  has  been  so  common  in  the  past  that  we 
must  list  famine  as  one  of  the  important  causes  of  a  high 
death  rate  all  over  the  world  until  quite  recently,  and  in 
perhaps  half  of  the  world  even  today.  Moreover,  such 
prosperous  and  well-organized  countries  as  England,  France 
and  Sweden  had  severe  local  famines  from  time  to  time,  even 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Their  death 
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rates  often  varied  by  8  or  10  points  within  a  given  five-year 
period,  e.g.,  the  death  rate  in  Sweden  in  1857  was  27.6  and 
in  i860  dropped  to  17.6.  Only  recently  and  in  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  world  has  a  "famine  factor"  been 
eliminated  from  the  death  rate. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Death  Rate 

As  the  data  given  above  show  it  was  not  until  about  1800, 
and  then  only  in  Western  Europe,  that  man  began  to  gain 
much  control  over  the  death  rate.  For  some  time  this  con- 
trol was  haphazard  and  precarious  because  there  was  little 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease  and  because  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  economic  system  was  so  low  there  was  very 
little  surplus  which  could  be  used  to  provide  better  sanita- 
tion even  when  its  importance  came  to  be  realized.  Medical 
science  was  only  in  its  infancy.  That  control  of  the  death 
rate  remained  quite  precarious  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  shown  clearly  in  the  Swedish  data.  In 
that  country  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  death  rate  varied  from  a  high  of  52.4  in  1773  to  a  low 
of  21.7  in  1780,  and  although  averaging  lower  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  variation  even  then  was 
from  40.0  in  1809  to  18.5  in  1835.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  health  situation  in  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe  was  substantially  different  from  that  in  Sweden  at 
this  time.  If  anything,  Sweden's  death  rate  may  have  been 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
and  its  fluctuations  somewhat  narrower.  Why  did  Western 
Europe  show  this  new  trend  in  the  death  rate  beginning 
about  1800?  What  happened  then  to  change  so  radically 
an  age-old  pattern  of  the  death  rate,  to  produce  such  a  great, 
such  a  steady  and  such  a  prolonged  decline  ? 

Increased  productivity.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  chief 
factor  in  the  lowering  of  the  death  rate  in  Western  Europe 
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at  this  time  was  the  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor 
which  took  place  as  machine  industry  replaced  hand  industry 
and  as  agriculture  was  improved.  This  provided  the  means 
to  make  possible  the  public  control  of  sanitation  referred  to 
above,  to  raise  the  general  level  of  living,  and  to  advance 
medical  knowledge  and  train  its  practitioners.  For  the  first 
time  in  human  history,  man  had  the  economic  means  which 
made  it  possible  to  exercise  an  appreciable  and  fairly  secure 
control  over  his  death  rate.  The  effect  of  the  early  sanitary 
improvements  on  the  death  rate  has  already  been  noted. 

Higher  level  of  living.  Here  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  improvement  in  the  general  level  of 
living  as  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  death  rate.  Terrible 
as  were  the  living  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  according  to  modern  standards, 
they  were  an  immense  improvement  on  those  of  the  workers 
both  in  the  agricultural  villages  and  in  the  cities  of  the  pre- 
industrial  period.  The  filth  and  squalor  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Europe  are  incredible  today.  The  open  sewers  of  the 
cities,  the  shack  housing  of  London  or  Paris  or  any  other 
city  of  that  period,  the  complete  lack  of  control  over  food 
sold,  the  absence  of  quarantine  and  segregation  hospitals, 
and,  above  all,  the  mere  subsistence  level  at  which  all  but  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  people  lived,  made  a  high  death  rate 
inevitable.  There  simply  was  no  means  of  securing  a  reason- 
ably healthy  existence  to  any  significant  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  conditions  which  we  deplore  today  in  visiting 
China,  or  India,  or  any  other  backward  agricultural  civili- 
zation, are  just  those  which  existed  in  eighteenth  century 
(and  earlier)  Europe  and  were  inevitable  as  long  as  human 
labor  produced  only  enough  for  a  bare  existence  for  only  a 
part  of  the  people  who  were  born.  Increased  productivity 
was  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  any  substantial  lowering  of 
the  death  rate  and  it  was  not  until  the  Industrial  Revolution 
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was  well  started  (1800)  that  a  higher  level  of  living  became 
possible.  This  is  an  important  point  to  remember  because  it 
seems  quite  likely  that  the  change  from  hand  industry  to 
machine  industry  will  affect  the  death  rates  in  the  nonin- 
dustrialized  nations  during  the  next  several  decades  in  the 
same  way  it  affected  that  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
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Fig.  12.— Index  of  Wages  and  Death  Rate,  England  and  Wales,  1780-1940 

century,  and  thus  make  possible  an  unprecedented  growth  in 
the  world's  population. 

The  Agricultural  Revolution  and  the  Death  Rate 

The  very  brilliance  of  the  achievements  of  industry  since 
1750  has  tended  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  an  almost  equally 
great  revolution  has  taken  place  simultaneously  in  agri- 
culture. From  about  1750  up  to  the  present  time  the  effi- 
ciency of  agricultural  labor  has  been  improved  almost  as 
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much  as  has  that  of  labor  in  industry.  More  productive 
crops  were  continually  being  discovered,  better  livestock  was 
being  bred,  methods  of  conserving  and  improving  soil  fer- 
tility were  becoming  known,  machinery  was  being  vastly  im- 
proved and  its  use  greatly  extended.  The  net  result  was 
that  one  worker  in  agriculture  came  to  produce  several  times 
as  much  food  and  fiber  as  a  handworker  had  before  1800. 
These  two  great  revolutions  in  productive  processes  made 
it  possible  to  spend  relatively  large  amounts  on  sanitary 
improvements,  on  medical  education  and  research,  on  better 
housing  and,  above  all,  on  better  living  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  This  increase  in  the  productivity  of  human  labor 
both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture  may,  therefore,  very 
properly  be  called  the  basis  of  the  decline  in  the  death  rate 
which  has  taken  place  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Western 
World  during  the  last  century  and  has  more  recently  got 
under  way  in  other  regions.  The  revolution  in  transporta- 
tion consequent  upon  the  use  of  steam,  although  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  was  a  very  important 
aspect  and  should  not  pass  without  mention.  At  the  same 
time  that  man  found  out  how  he  could  make  things  more 
cheaply  and  grow  more  food  with  less  labor,  he  developed 
new  ways  of  moving  things  about  which  were  so  much  more 
economical  than  those  he  had  employed  hitherto  that  he 
revolutionized  the  entire  structure  and  location  of  both  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  (This  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  Chap.  VIII.)  Because  of  its  effect  in  removing  the  dan- 
ger of  famine  from  a  large  part  of  the  world  in  the  last 
century  better  transport  should  be  counted  as  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  death  rate. 

Benefits  of  the  Accumulation  of  Health  Knowledge 

During  the   last  century  man  has  learned  more   about 
health  than  in  all  his  previous  history.    We  now  know  how 
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the  community  can  organize  to  prevent  the  worst  ravages 
of  the  epidemic  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  of  the  deadly 
ailments  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Barring  some  great 
catastrophe,  e.g.,  war,  we  know  how  to  keep  our  death  rate 
at  a  low  level  and  we  know  about  what  it  will  cost  to  do  so. 
It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  declines  in  the 
death  rates  of  those  countries  still  having  high  death  rates 
may  be  even  more  rapid  in  the  future  than  those  of  Europe 
in  the  past.  The  decline  in  the  death  rate  in  Japan  in  the 
last  30—40  years  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  15-20 
years  may  be  considered  typical  of  what  will  happen  in 
other  high  death  rate  lands  when  they,  too,  tackle  their 
health  problems  in  earnest. 

Benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan  did  not  have  to  wait  to  establish  their  pub- 
lic health  service  until  they  could  by  their  own  means  ac- 
cumulate the  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  medicine  needed 
to  make  such  service  effective.  As  soon  as  their  governments 
had  the  means  and  the  will  to  employ  trained  health  workers, 
they  could  undertake  the  control  of  the  death  rate.  Even 
before  their  economic  means  permitted  any  considerable 
improvement  in  the  level  of  living  they  could  establish  fairly 
effective  control  over  the  death  rate  because  they  could  draw 
upon  the  accumulated  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  West. 
The  extent  to  which  they  did  profit  by  the  experience  of 
Western  Europe  in  reducing  their  death  rates  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  lower  its  death  rate 
in  two  decades  about  as  much  as  England  did  in  a  century 
or  more  preceding  1900  and  that  Japan  was  able  to  reduce 
its  death  rate  since  1900  about  as  much  as  the  United  States 
did  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
particular,  the  willingness  to  spend  largely  on  public  health 
was  also  an  important  factor,  but  this  would  not  have  availed 
so  much  had  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  West  not 
been  available. 
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Benefits  to  India,  the  Philippines  and  other  Oriental  lands. 
If  further  proof  of  the  great  importance  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  health  knowledge  is  needed  it  can  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  countries  like  India,  the  Philippines,  the  Neth- 
erlands East  Indies  and  Malaya  where,  according  to  our 
standards,  only  very  modest  amounts  are  spent  on  public 
health  work.  In  all  of  these  lands  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  control  of  the  death  rate  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  not  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  rais- 
ing the  general  economic  level.  However,  in  these  lands 
the  control  of  the  death  rate  is  still  as  precarious  as  it  was 
in  Sweden  in  1800  or  earlier  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
rather  precarious  for  some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
with  our  present  accumulation  of  health  knowledge,  we  may 
rather  confidently  look  forward  to  a  time  not  far  distant 
when  "high"  death  rates  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  only 
we  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid  war  and  to  make  a  rational 
adjustment  of  our  birth  rates  to  our  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Death  Rate  and  Future  Population  Growth 

In  low  death  rate  countries.  Although  the  decline  of  the 
death  rate  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  world  in  the  past  century  and  a 
half  and  will  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  less  industrialized 
regions  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  no  longer  the  chief 
factor  in  the  more  industrialized  countries.  In  much  of  the 
Western  World  the  death  rate  has  now  been  reduced  to  a 
level  which  cannot  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  have  any  great 
effect  on  future  population  growth.  This  can  be  illustrated 
by  some  recent  estimates  of  the  future  population  of  the 
United  States  made  by  the  Scripps  Foundation.  One  es- 
timate was  based  on  the  lowest  death  rate  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  expect,  after  a  long  and  careful  study  of  what  is 
happening  to  death  rates  throughout  the  world,  and  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  1940-44  birth  rate.  A  second  employed 
the  highest  death  rate  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect,  al- 
though even  this  high  rate  was  significantly  lower  than  our 
present  rate.  This  estimate  also  assumed  a  continuation 
of  the  1940-44  birth  rate.  The  difference  between  these 
two  estimated  populations  at  the  end  of  the  present  century 
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Fig     13— Future    Population    of    the    United    States    Calculated    on    Assumed 
Fertility  and  Mortality  Trends,  1945-2000 

(2000  A.D.)  amounted  to  only  7.3  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
population  with  the  extremely  low  death  rate.  Hence,  the 
growth  of  our  population  in  the  next  sixty  years  by  reason 
of  a  very  low  death  rate  will  be  less  than  2  per  1,000  per 
year.  In  absolute  amount  this  increase  would  be  only  225,- 
000  annually.    The  present  low  death  rate  countries  cannot, 
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therefore,  expect  much  increase  in  their  populations  in  the 
future  by  the  further  lowering  of  their  death  rates.  They 
have  about  reached  the  end  of  this  source  of  increase. 

In  contrast  with  the  small  increase  to  be  expected  from  a 
maximum  improvement  in  the  death  rates  an  estimate  of  our 
future  population  if  the  1940-44  birth  rate  is  maintained, 
the  death  rate  being  only  a  little  below  the  present,  shows 
that  it  would  be  43  per  cent  larger  in  2000  a.d.  than  a 
population  of  the  same  size  in  1940  with  the  same  death  rate 
but  having  a  birth  rate  only  about  two-thirds  as  large.  In 
the  low  death  rate  countries,  therefore,  the  future  growth 
of  population  depends  primarily  on  what  happens  to  the 
birth  rate,  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  can  maintain  their 
low  death  rates.  This  is  a  relatively  new  situation  in  human 
experience. 

In  high  death  rate  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  China 
and  India,  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
most  of  Africa  and  South  America,  lands  containing  over 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  world,  still  have  such  high 
death  rates  that  their  future  growth,  for  several  decades  at 
least,  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  changes  which  they  may 
effect  in  their  death  rates  because  changes  and  fluctuations 
in  their  birth  rates  will  be  small.  This  is  as  it  always  has 
been. 

In  medium  death  rate  countries.  But,  of  course,  not  all 
countries  belong  to  these  two  extreme  groups — the  one  with 
high  death  rates  and  birth  rates  and  the  other  with  low  death 
rates  and  birth  rates.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  regions  having  medium  death  rates,  and 
medium  to  high  birth  rates.  In  these  lands,  as  in  those  with 
high  death  rates,  the  death  rate  is  still  the  more  variable 
factor  and  thus  largely  determines  population  growth  from 
year  to  year.  Judging  from  what  has  happened  elsewhere 
during  the  past  century  the  death  rate  will  continue  to  be  the 
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decisive  factor  until  it  reaches  a  fairly  low  level.  But  once 
having  reached  such  a  level  (perhaps  16-18)  experience 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  further  decline  in  the  death 
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rate  will  be  slower  than  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  hence, 
that  the  rate  of  natural  increase  will  decline.  Furthermore, 
from  that  time  forward,  fluctuations  in  the  birth  rate  will 
probably  be  as  great  as  those  in  the  death  rate  and  will 
gradually  become  more  important  in  determining  population 
growth. 

Future  decline  in  the  death  rate.  In  the  long  run,  of 
course,  no  country  with  a  low  birth  rate  (16-18)  can  have 
much  increase  in  numbers  because  it  cannot  have  a  death 
rate  which  will  long  remain  below  14  or  15.  Such  a  death 
rate  is  the  lowest  to  be  expected  unless  the  actual  span  of 
life  is  prolonged  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  has  hap- 
pened or  is  likely  to  happen.  We  have  made  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  live  out  the  normal  span  of  life  but  we  have 
not  increased  its  length.  Fig.  14  shows  the  changes  in  the 
expectation  of  life  (years  yet  to  be  lived)  at  different  ages. 
The  significant  point  here  is  that  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  increase  in  years  yet  to  be  lived  after  people 
reach  40  years  of  age  and  almost  none  after  they  reach  60. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  at  birth  is  very  large 
and  at  20  is  considerable.  The  highest  expectation  of  life  at 
time  of  birth  shown  here  is  65  for  New  Zealand  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  pushing  this  up  to  70  will  be 
a  slow  hard  job.  The  crude  death  rate  in  a  stationary  popu- 
lation in  which  the  average  baby  born  alive  could  expect  to 
live  70  years  would  be  14.3.  As  the  low  death  rate  and 
low  birth  rate  countries  approach  the  age  composition  of 
a  stationary  population,  and  they  are  moving  rapidly  in 
this  direction,  they  cannot  maintain  death  rates  of  10-12. 
Their  rates  will  move  to  14-15  because  they  will  have  more 
old  people.  This  is  the  reason  for  saying  that  in  the  present 
low  death  rate  countries  very  little  increase  in  population  is 
to  be  expected  from  any  future  lowering  of  the  death  rate 
in  such  countries. 


CHAPTER  V 

War  and  Population  Growth 

J\T  the  present  juncture  in  human  affairs  we  are  all 
greatly  interested  in  the  chief  ways  in  which  war  may  affect 
population  growth.  These  effects  will  be  discussed  under 
four  chief  heads,  put  in  the  form  of  questions  with  chief 
emphasis  on  the  first:  (i)  What  are  the  effects  of  war  on 
numbers?  (2)  What  are  the  effects  of  war  on  quality?  (3) 
What  are  the  effects  of  war  on  the  make-up  or  composition 
of  the  population?  (4)  What  are  the  effects  of  war  on  the 
distribution  of  people?  It  is  not  assumed  that  definitive 
answers  can  be  given  to  all  of  these  questions  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  their  consideration  will  help  in  understanding 
future  population  developments. 

The  Effects  of  War  on  Numbers 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  war  has  little  effect  on 
the  size  of  a  population  even  at  the  time  of  the  war  and 
that  the  long-time  effect  is  negligible.  In  general,  this  be- 
lief rests  on  the  comparatively  slight  depression  in  the  curve 
showing  population  growth  during  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Just  now  in  the  United  States  this  view  is  partic- 
ularly popular  because  of  the  relatively  large  increase  in 
births  which  has  taken  place  since  1933  and  particularly  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  In  consequence,  it  is  quite 
commonly  believed  that  we  have  already  made  up  any  war 
losses  we  may  suffer.  It  is  even  inferred  in  some  quarters 
that  since  we  have  had  over  two  million  more  births  1934- 
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42  than  would  have  occurred  during  this  period  at  1933 
birth  rates,  we  can  ignore  war  losses  up  to  that  amount 
when  looking  at  population  from  a  national  point  of  view. 

The  birth  rate.  In  the  chapter  on  the  birth  rate  the  writer 
has  stated  his  belief  that  this  increase  in  births  is  due  largely 
to  an  increase  in  marriages  and  the  increase  in  marriages  is 
chiefly  a  consequence  of  the  improved  economic  conditions 
following  the  depression.  I  would  not  deny  that  the  mar- 
riages moved  to  an  earlier  date  on  account  of  selective 
service  and  entry  into  the  war  were  numerous,  nor  that  they 
gave  just  that  added  fillip  to  births  which  has  met  with  such 
widespread  public  approval  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  either  the  postponed 
or  the  earlier-dated  marriages  will  issue  in  larger  families 
than  if  they  had  occurred  with  the  usual  regularity. 

The  data  on  birth  rates  in  England  and  Wales,  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  since  1939  show  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  which  the  birth  rate  rose 
consistently.  Preliminary  data  indicate  that  it  rose  signif- 
icantly in  England  in  1942  after  declining  through  1941. 
In  Germany  the  rate  was  the  same  in  1940  as  in  1939  but 
it  declined  significantly  in  1941  and  preliminary  information 
for  1942  indicates  another  substantial  decline.  Italy  en- 
tered the  war  later  than  England  and  Germany  but  the  birth 
rate  in  1941  and  1942  was  markedly  below  that  of  1939  and 
1940. 

If  the  war  continues  for  any  considerable  time  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  prolonged  separation  of  great  num- 
bers of  husbands  and  wives  and  the  postponement  of  a  great 
many  marriages  for  two  or  three  years  will  result  in  a 
reversal  of  the  recent  trend  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land and  will  stimulate  the  decline  already  taking  place  in 
Germany  and  Italy.    As  for  the  other  warring  and  occupied 
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countries,  the  rather  unsatisfactory  evidence  available  indi- 
cates that  the  birth  rate  was  declining  in  most  of  them  by 

1 941  and  it  seems  a  safe  prediction  that  this  decline  is  still 
continuing. 

Reasons  for  different  trends.  The  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ent trends  in  the  birth  rate  in  these  major  powers  through 

1942  cannot  be  stated  with  any  assurance.  Since  the  United 
States  was  not  in  the  war  until  more  than  two  years  after 
these  other  countries  it  is  probable  that  the  prosperity  en- 
gendered by  war  industry  continued  to  encourage  marriages 
and  births,  right  up  to  the  time  of  our  actual  entry,  perhaps 
even  after  that.  In  the  second  place,  we  did  not  have  any 
considerable  armed  force  abroad  until  after  the  middle  of 
1942  hence,  there  was  no  large  scale  separation  of  husbands 
and  wives  before  that  time  and  even  yet  it  must  be  small  as 
compared  with  what  took  place  in  Germany  and  Italy  after 
the  spring  of  1940. 

Table  2. — Birth  Rates  during  World  War  II 

United      England 
Year  States1     &  Wales    Germany       Italy 

1939 17.3  14-9  20.4  23.5 

1940 17.9  14.6  20.4  23.4 

1941  18.9  14.2  18.8  20.8 

1942  21.0  15.8  17.7  20.5 

1943 21.92  16.83 

1  Recorded  births.  Due  to  deficiencies  in  registration  the  rates  would  prob- 
ably be  about  7-8  per  cent  higher. 

2  Average  for  first  8  months. 

3  For  the  first  quarter  of  1943  which  is  generally  only  slightly  above  the  rate 
for  the  whole  year. 

A  third  factor  may  have  been  the  belief  that  marriage  and 
a  child  would  be  good  grounds  for  exemption  from  military 
service.  There  was  considerable  basis  for  this  belief  in  our 
treatment  of  married  men  in  World  War  I.  But  when  all 
these  factors  are  taken  account  of,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
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must  recognize  a  fourth  factor.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  significant  change  in  public  opinion  approving  war 
marriages  and  war  babies — a  change  in  the  climate  of 
opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of  "giving  hostages  to 
fortune"  in  wartime.  It  would  appear  that  a  somewhat 
similar  change  in  opinion  must  have  taken  place  in  England 
and  Wales  about  1941  for  their  birth  rate  rose  about  10  per 
cent  in  1942  from  the  low  point  of  1941  and  was  about  6 
per  cent  higher  (16.8)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1943  than  for 
the  whole  year  1942.  This  would  be  the  same  type  of 
change  in  the  desire  for  children  which  the  Nazis  claim 
they  had  induced  in  the  German  people  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  such  a  change  in 
attitudes  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  situation  but, 
of  course,  no  proof  can  be  offered  on  such  a  point  at  this 
time. 

Germany's  Population  Loss  Due  to  World  War  I 

In  order  to  get  a  more  adequate  perspective  on  the  way 
war  affects  population  growth  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
what  happened  to  population  growth  as  a  consequence  of 
World  War  I  using  Germany  as  the  chief  example  because 
her  data  are  fairly  adequate.  Germany  (postwar  territory) 
suffered  a  total  of  approximately  1.8  million  military  deaths. 
These  are  direct  losses  about  which  there  is  no  question. 
It  is  not  infrequently  assumed  that  these  are  the  only  war 
losses  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Direct  military  losses  repre- 
sent but  a  small  part  of  the  effects  of  war  on  population 
growth. 

Military  losses  and  future  births.  Most  of  the  men  killed 
in  war  are  comparatively  young.  A  calculation  by  the  writer 
indicates  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  Germans 
killed,  and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  British, 
were  thirty-one  years  of  age  or  younger  and  over  90  per 
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cent  were  thirty-six  or  younger.  This  means  that  the  number 
of  couples  which  were  of  the  age  to  have  children  in  the 
generation  following  the  war  was  considerably  reduced  by 
reason  of  this  shortage  of  men.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
marriages  were  broken  by  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
many  other  hundreds  of  thousands  were  never  consummated. 
It  is  clear  then  that  these  military  losses  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  number  of  births  in 
the  next  25  years.  The  writer  has  calculated  that  the  deficit 
in  births  from  this  source  amounts  to  no  less  than  2.5  million 
or  about  one  and  one-half  births  to  each  man  lost  in  the  war. 
This  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  birth 
rate  of  1927  would  prevail  throughout  their  reproductive 
period.  Thus  military  losses  of  1.8  million  rise  to  a  total 
deficit  of  4.3  million  in  the  25  years  following  the  war. 

Reduction  in  births  during  war.  A  third  source  of  loss  in 
population  growth  arising  from  war  is  the  reduction  in  the 
births  during  the  war  below  what  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  had  there  been  no  war.  This  smaller  cohort  of  war 
babies  will,  in  turn,  result  in  a  reduction  in  births  15-45 
years  later  when  it  has  come  into  the  reproductive  period. 
In  Germany  I  calculate  the  total  deficit  from  this  source  at 
about  5.5  million,  of  which  2.6  million  are  a  war  (19 15-19) 
deficit  in  births,  and  2.9  million  are  the  children  these  2.6 
million  would  have  had  at  1927  birth  rates.  Thus  the  total 
effect  of  the  war  on  Germany's  population  growth  by  1965, 
when  the  war  generation  would  have  practically  ceased  re- 
production, would  be  of  the  magnitude  of  about  9.8  million 
instead  of  merely  the  1.8  million  military  losses.  This  is 
almost  five  and  one-half  times  the  direct  military  losses. 

Any  such  calculations  as  those  just  given  assume,  of 
course,  that  given  birth  rates  and  death  rates  prevail 
throughout  the  postwar  period  under  consideration  and  that 
these  rates  are  not  affected  by  the  greater  increase  in  popu- 
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lation  there  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  war  losses. 
This  latter  assumption  is  probably  not  true  but  the  assump- 
tion of  a  decline  of  20  per  cent  in  the  birth  rate  below  that 
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Fig.  15. — Germany's  Population  Loss  Due  to  World  War  I 
(Total  population  loss  9.8  million) 

used  here  would  only  lower  the  total  losses  by  about  600,000. 
The  chief  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  effects  of  war  on 
population  growth  over  a  period  of  several  decades  are  by 
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no  means  measured  adequately  by  the  military  losses;  such 
losses  are  small  compared  with  those  arising  from  the  re- 
duction in  births  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances 
of  war. 

The  effects  of  war  on  civilian  population.  Thus  far  we 
have  dealt  with  the  effects  of  war  in  a  population  where 
the  death  rate  of  civilians  was  not  affected  by  war.  It  is 
probably  not  true  that  the  death  rate  of  Germany's  civil 
population  was  unaffected,  but  any  significant  change  in 
the  death  rates  of  civilians  cannot  be  detected  by  a  careful 
study  of  German  death  rates  during  this  period.  Hence, 
they  can  be  neglected  without  doing  violence  to  the  facts. 
Likewise  civilian  deaths  in  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  do  not  seem  to  have  been  significantly  increased  by 
the  war,  unless  we  assume  that  the  influenza  was  a  con- 
sequence of  war.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  Russia  and  in 
the  Balkan  countries.  In  these  regions  war  disrupted  life 
far  more  than  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  accompanied,  or 
followed,  by  revolution,  famine,  and  disease,  so  that  total 
losses  in  a  few  years  were  staggering.  What  happened  in 
Russia  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  ravages  of  war  when  it 
causes  the  almost  complete  disintegration  of  the  customary 
functioning  of  society. 

Population  Losses  in  Russia  19 14—1922 

Unfortunately  the  population  data  for  Russia  are  not 
very  accurate  as  only  occasional  censuses  were  taken  by  the 
Czarist  regime  and  vital  statistics,  too,  are  scanty  and  in- 
complete; but  even  so  we  can  get  a  fairly  adequate  notion 
of  what  happened  to  population  in  Russia  between  19 14  and 
the  end  of  the  revolution  and  famine  in  1922. 

The  Soviet  authorities  estimate  that  the  1930  area  of 
the  Union  contained  139.7  million  in  19 14.  This  seems  a 
reasonable  estimate  in  view  of  the  Russian  census  of  1897 
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from  which  one  can  estimate  that  at  that  time  approximately 
1 1 2-1 1 5  million  persons  lived  in  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1930.  The  same  authorities  estimate 
the  August  1922  population  in  this  area  as  13 1.7  million. 
This  seems  too  low  to  the  writer  because  a  census  four  years 
later  (1926)  gave  a  population  of  147  million,  or  a  growth 
of  about  four  million  annually.  This  would  yield  a  rate  of 
growth  of  about  2.8  per  cent  annually  which  is  almost  twice 
as  large  as  was  to  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  past 
growth  and  from  the  rate  of  growth  between  1926  and 
1939.  If,  therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  1922  population 
was  137—139  million,  or  a  million  or  two  less  than  in  19 14, 
it  would  appear  that  all  of  the  expected  natural  increase 
for  almost  nine  years,  plus  one  or  two  million  more,  died,  or 
remained  unborn  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  revolution,  the 
famine,  and  the  epidemics  that  accompanied  these  other 
catastrophes.  Instead  of  having  a  population  of  156-158 
million  in  1922,  which  could  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  had  about  138  million.  This 
deficit  of  20  million  might  be  charged  to  war.  By  1970  this 
might  easily  expand  into  a  deficit  of  50-75  million  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  excess  of  deaths  and 
deficit  in  births  on  the  number  of  births  in  subsequent  years, 
as  was  done  above  for  Germany. 

War  Does  Depress  Population  Growth 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  therefore,  that  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  viz.,  those  that  prevailed  in  West- 
ern Europe  during  World  War  I,  war  does  have  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  population  growth,  while  under  condi- 
tions such  as  prevailed  in  Russia  then  and  now  prevail  in 
China,  in  Greece,  in  the  Balkans,  and  probably  even  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  exercises  a  depressing  effect  which  is  almost 
incredible.     Furthermore,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  very 
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rapid  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  Western  Nations  after 
19 14  was  not  hastened  by  the  war  so  that  the  total  deficit 
in  population  growth  occasioned  by  the  war  may  be  far 
greater  than  that  suggested  by  the  calculations  for  Germany. 
In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood  I  would  hasten  to  point 
out  that  I  am  not  saying  that  this  cutting  down  of  population 
growth  may  not  have  been  the  means  of  raising  the  level 
of  living  of  the  actual  population.  I  am  only  saying  that 
a  great  war  is  a  very  effective  means  of  checking  population 
growth  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  At  times  it 
may  even  lead  to  a  diminution  of  numbers  over  a  long 
period.  If  it  is  said  that  famine  and  disease  rather  than 
war  are  the  causes  of  this  situation,  I  can  only  reply  that 
war  is  often  the  factor  which  sets  off  this  unhappy  chain  of 
events.  Surely,  if  it  is  desirable  to  induce  slower  growth, 
we  can  find  ways  of  accomplishing  this  which  will  involve 
far  less  human  suffering, 

World  War  II  and  Population  Growth  in  the  United  States 

No  one  can  know  what  the  military  losses  of  the  United 
States  will  be  during  the  present  war  nor  how  our  birth 
rate  will  be  affected  by  it  during  the  next  two  or  three  or 
more  years;  but  some  calculations  can  be  made  which  will 
show  how  a  given  unit  of  military  losses  and  a  similar  unit 
of  decline  in  births  will  affect  our  population  growth  during 
the  ensuing  25-45  years — until  1990 — assuming  that  civilian 
death  rates,  and  birth  rates,  will  be  the  same  during  the 
next  45  years  as  they  would  be  if  there  had  been  no  war. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  an  explanation  of 
method  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  should  suffer  1.1  million 
military  deaths  by  1945 — one  million  in  the  white  population 
and  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  nonwhite  population — 
our  population  would  be  about  2.9  million  smaller  by  1990 
(using  a  medium  estimate  for  births)  than  it  would  be  if 
we  had  no  military  deaths.     If  we  experienced  a  reduction 
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in  births  of  i .  i  million  during  the  next  two  or  three  years — 
one  million  in  the  white  population  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  nonwhite  population — our  population  would,  by 
reason  of  such  a  reduction,  have  about  2.1  million  fewer 
persons  by  about  1990,  when  the  war  generation  will  have 
about  completed  its  reproduction,  than  if  there  had  been  no 
such  reduction.  The  combined  deficits  would  amount  to 
about  5.0  million.  The  deficit  arising  from  any  given  frac- 
tion or  multiple  of  these  units  can  easily  be  calculated  when 
we  know  what  the  losses  actually  are. 

These  deficits  arising  from  the  war  will  have  effects  run- 
ning into  the  future  for  several  generations  but  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  calculate  these  since  too  many  other  cir- 
cumstances are  likely  to  intervene  to  permit  of  any  mean- 
ingful measurement  of  their  effects  beyond  the  close  of  the 
reproductive  life  of  the  babies  born  during  the  war. 

Effects  of  War  on  the  Quality  of  the  Population 

The  effects  of  war  on  the  quality  of  the  population  have 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  biologists.  Their  conclusions 
have  generally  been  to  the  effect  that  war  killed  off  the  fittest 
of  the  population  leaving  behind  the  weaklings  and  the  less 
competent  to  become  the  parents  of  later  generations.  Thus 
war  lowered  the  general  level  of  physical  fitness  and  mental 
ability  in  the  population.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  definite 
proof  that  such  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  any  people 
has  taken  place.  The  decline  of  the  power  of  Rome,  or  of 
the  British  Empire,  or  of  France,  is  not  proof  of  any  biologi- 
cal deterioration,  and  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be  said  with  any 
assurance  that  war  caused  it. 

Even  the  tremendous  losses  sustained  by  Russia  in 
1914-22  did  not  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  staging  the 
most  impressive  industrial  revolution  the  world  has  ever 
known  in  1929-41,  nor  from  being  able  to  put  in  the  field 
against  the  German  army  an  almost  equally  well  equipped 
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and  well  trained  army  with  morale  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  Russian  army  in  the  past.  What  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  accomplished  in  industry  during  these  last 
few  years  and  the  quality  of  their  soldiers  give  no  basis  for 
believing  that  they  have  been  biologically  weakened  by  the 
wars  in  which  they  have  engaged  in  the  past.  (For  a  discus- 
sion of  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  quality  of  popula- 
tion see  Chap.  XII.)  Quite  clearly  war  may  weaken  a 
generation  because  of  malnutrition  and  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease but  this  should  not  be  confused  with  biological  deteri- 
oration. It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  reasonable  conclusion 
on  this  point,  with  the  information  now  at  our  disposal,  is 
that  heredity  is  little,  if  any,  affected  by  war  losses.  Social 
organization  may  be  disrupted,  the  physical  stamina  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  undermined,  but  heredity  seems  to  flow  on 
with  no  measurable  alteration  in  its  quality. 

Effects  of  War  on  the  Composition  of  the  Population 

The  most  noticeable  effects  of  war  on  population  compo- 
sition are  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  young  males  and 
in  the  proportion  of  young  married  women.  The  possible 
quantitative  effects  of  this  change  have  already  been  noted. 
If  this  deficit  were  very  large  it  might  also  have  an  influence 
on  sex  morals  and  it  might  even  encourage  a  certain  amount 
of  polygamy  if  a  government  were  in  power  which  was  de- 
termined on  raising  the  largest  possible  number  of  soldiers  in 
the  next  generation.  A  number  of  suggestions  along  this  line 
have  at  times  emanated  from  warring  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  loss  of  several  million  young  men,  chiefly 
in  the  ages  20-30  will  almost  certainly  weaken  the  economic 
power  of  a  nation  for  two  or  three  decades  even  though  the 
widowed  and  unmarried  women  do  their  best  to  take  the 
places  of  the  men  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Moreover,  the  drawing  of  great  numbers  of  women  into 
work,  both  in  wartime  and  after  may  so  accustom  women  to 
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outside  work  that  they  will  not  be  content  to  return  to  the 
home  and  spend  their  most  active  years  raising  a  family.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  change  may  raise  many  economic 
problems — equality  of  wages,  opening  up  of  new  jobs  to 
women,  etc.,  to  which  we  have  given  but  little  attention.  A 
large  increase  in  working  women  may  also  hasten  the  decline 
of  the  birth  rate  and  thus  raise  the  problems  connected  with 
maintaining  our  population  at  an  earlier  time  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Sex  ratio.  It  is  frequently  said  that  nature  gets  busy  to 
redress  the  imbalance  of  the  sexes  due  to  war  by  producing 
a  larger  proportion  of  male  babies  during  and  after  a  war. 
The  following  table  shows  that  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case  in  World  War  I.  Normally  there  are  104- 
107  male  births  per  100  female  births  with  105.5  being 
about  an  average,  but  there  is  considerable  variation  from 
time  to  time  so  that  a  temporary  rise  or  a  fall  of  1.0  to  1.5 
points  in  the  rate  cannot  be  regarded  as  unusual. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  changes  in  the  sex  ratio  of 
births  shown  in  Table  3  do  not  coincide  very  closely  either 
with  the  war  period,  or  with  the  time  immediately  following 
it,  nor  are  they  much  more  evident  in  countries  engaged  in 
war  than  in  countries  not  at  war.  Finally,  the  changes  in 
the  sex  ratio  of  births  is  not  equally  large  or  continuous  in 
countries  almost  equally  involved  in  the  war.  In  Germany 
the  sex  ratio  rose  from  105.6  in  1911-13  to  106.3  in 
191 5-17  and  to  107.2  in  1920-22  and  then  fell  to  106.2  in 
1930-32.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  rise  of 
1.0  up  to  1920-22  and  then  a  decline  to  slightly  below  the 
level  of  1911-13.  In  Japan  there  was  no  appreciable 
change  until  1930—32  and  then  the  change  was  small.  In 
Italy  there  was  no  significant  rise  at  any  time  during  this  pe- 
riod but  a  definite  falling  off  between  1920-22  and  1930-32. 
In  fact  the  only  countries  in  which  a  fair  case  might  be  made 
out  for  some  effect  of  war  on  the  sex  ratio  of  births  are  Ger- 
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many,  Austria  and  Hungary  and  these  rises  would  by  no 
means  compensate  for  the  war  losses  suffered.  If  the  sex 
birth  ratio  of  107.2,  the  highest  attained  by  Germany  just 
after  the  war,  prevailed  for  a  generation,  25  years,  in  place 
of  the  ratio  of  105.6  of  1911-13,  it  would  only  make  up 
about  one-fourteenth  of  Germany's  direct  military  losses. 

Table  3. — Ratio  of  Male  Live  Births  to  Female  Live  Births, 
Selected  Countries 

Country  1911-13       1915-17       1920-22      1930-32 

Japan   104.2  104.2  104.3  104.9 

Australia    104.7  J05-5  105.9  !05.7 

New  Zealand 105.3  105.4  105.4  106. 1 

Germany    105.6  106.3  107.2  106.2 

Austria 105.8  105.4  106.6  106.2 

Belgium 103.9  104.8  105.5  I04.5 

England  and  Wales 103.9  104.4  105. 1  104.8 

France    104.3  104.7  105.3  104.2 

Hungary    105.4  106.4  107. 1  106.1 

Italy 105.3  105.5  105.6  104.9 

Finland    106.8  105.9  106.0  105.7 

United  States 105.7  J05-7  105.4 

Chile 104.9  105.3  104.6  106.4 

Sweden 105.9  105.6  105.5  105.2 

Holland   105.0  105.6  105.9  106.5 

But  as  we  have  seen,  the  ratio  fell  to  106.2  by  1930-32  and 
with  this  ratio  it  would  only  make  up  about  one-thirty-sixth 
of  the  war  losses  in  a  generation.  Clearly  nature  provides 
very  little  compensation  for  war  losses  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  male  births. 

The  Effect  of  War  on  the  Distribution  of  Population 
This  war  may  exercise  a  profound  effect  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  in  the  future.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  aerial  bombing  has  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  lo- 
cation of  industry  and  business  enterprise  and  hence,  into 
the  distribution  of  population.  This  will  certainly  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  begins.    What- 
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ever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  more  distant  past,  mili- 
tary considerations  have  played  but  a  negligible  part  in 
determining  the  structure  of  economic  enterprise  during  the 
last  two  centuries  and,  consequently,  in  the  distribution  of 
population.  Except  in  the  Soviet  Union,  economic,  social, 
technological  and  personal  factors  have  determined  the  struc- 
ture, the  size  and  the  location  of  economic  activity.  Strategic 
considerations  were  taken  into  account  when  the  Soviet  Five- 
year  Plans  were  drawn  up  and  their  new  cities  were  built. 
The  location  of  a  large  part  of  the  new  industry  in  the  Urals 
and  east  was  frankly  admitted  to  be  done  for  military  rea- 
sons. In  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1930  the  writer  was 
told  over  and  over  again  that  concentrating  more  and  more 
industry  in  the  Ukraine  was  not  considered  advisable  for 
these  reasons.  He  was  also  told  that  though  many  individual 
plants  would  be  large  there  would  be  no  more  great  cities 
like  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  we,  too,  must  now  add  mili- 
tary considerations  to  economic  and  social  considerations  and 
it  may  easily  become  the  dominant  consideration  in  Europe 
and  parts  of  Asia. 

The  writer  ventures  the  prediction  that  military  considera- 
tions will  operate  to  disperse  the  great  city  populations  of 
today  over  much  wider  areas  and  to  break  up  the  huge  fac- 
tories and  offices,  now  so  general,  into  smaller  operating 
units.  The  bombardment  of  London,  of  Berlin,  of  Ham- 
burg, and  of  the  Ruhr  have  shown  the  military  weakness  of 
such  vast  concentrations  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
hence,  of  people.  Only  some  form  of  world  political  and 
economic  organization  for  peace  which  is  far  more  effective 
than  any  we  dare  hope  for  in  the  immediate  future,  will  re- 
move military  considerations  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  building  "this  brave  new 
world." 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Future  Population  of  Nations 

IT  has  been  shown  in  preceding  chapters  that  there  have 
been  significant  differences  in  the  rates  of  growth  of  different 
peoples  within  the  period  during  which  we  have  dependable 
knowledge  of  this  growth.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in 
times  past,  and  even  yet  in  most  countries,  these  differences 
in  growth  arose  out  of  differences  in  death  rates  more  than 
out  of  differences  in  birth  rates.  Until  the  era  of  modern  in- 
dustry made  possible  better  sanitation  and  more  adequate  liv- 
ing standards,  death  rates  have  always  been  high  and  have 
varied  greatly  from  season  to  season  depending  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  harvest,  the  incidence  of  epidemics  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  into  new  areas.  The  situation  in  India  was 
dwelt  upon  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  death  rate  affect  population  growth.  This  was 
done  not  because  conditions  are  worse  in  India  than  in  many 
other  lands,  but  because  there  are  more  reliable  data  for 
India  than  for  many  other  regions  where  birth  rates  and 
death  rates  are  under  little  control;  also  because  the  writer 
believes  that  conditions  in  a  good  part  of  Africa,  the  tropical 
areas  of  South  America,  Malaysia,  China  and  Southern  Asia, 
in  fact  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  human  race,  are  still 
quite  similar  to  those  in  India. 

The  Importance  of  Population  Forecasts 

The    brief    survey    of    the    factors    affecting   population 
growth  in  preceding  chapters  will  enable  us  to  look  ahead 
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and  make  some  reasonable  guesses  regarding  where,  and 
under  what  conditions  population  is  likely  to  grow  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  guesses  for  any  particular  area  must,  of  course, 
be  within  very  broad  limits.  They  can  never  be  precise  be- 
cause we  can  never  know  what  will  happen  either  to  the  birth 
rate  or  the  death  rate,  but  as  knowledge  accumulates  regard- 
ing the  factors  affecting  these  rates  we  are  justified  in  using  it 
to  make  forecasts  if  we  do  not  endeavor  to  make  them  too 
precise  and  do  not  forget  their  shortcomings  when  we  use 
them.  Informed  guesses  of  the  trends  of  population  growth 
in  the  more  industrialized  nations  over  the  next  few  decades 
should  not  be  very  far  wrong.  An  evaluation  of  the  factors 
at  work  in  the  nonindustrialized  areas  should  also  enable  us 
to  estimate  probabilities  of  growth  within  limits  of  useful- 
ness. The  writer  believes  that  it  is  very  important  to  get  as 
accurate  a  picture  of  these  trends  as  possible  because  he  be- 
lieves they  will  be  influential  in  determining  the  future  course 
of  history.  In  a  world  in  which  there  is  a  growing  likeness  in 
the  processes  of  industrial  production,  changes  in  the  sources 
of  population  growth  may  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
course  of  world  events,  e.g.,  a  Japan  in  a  feudal  state  of  de- 
velopment was  not  a  dangerous  competitor  with  Western  na- 
tions, either  economically  or  militarily,  but  a  Japan  indus- 
trialized after  the  modern  pattern  became  a  threat  to  the 
economic  dominance  of  Europe  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  a 
danger  to  world  peace. 

The  way  in  which  the  influence  of  Europe  spread  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  both  in  the  new  areas  opened  to  set- 
tlement and  in  the  nonindustrialized  parts  of  the  world  which 
could  not  defend  themselves,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  differential  growth  of  population  in  determining 
the  course  of  history  although,  as  just  mentioned,  the  differ- 
entials in  industrial  capacity  may,  at  times,  be  even  more  im- 
portant. 
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Fig.    16. — Estimated   Population    Increase   or   Decrease    in    Selected    Countries, 

1940-1970 

1  Fertility  and  mortality  rates  remain  same  as  in  1935;  no  immigration. 
Sauvy,  Alfred:  "Perspectives  statistiques  sur  la  population,  l'enseignement  et 
la  chomage,"  Jour,  de  la  societe  de  statistique  de  Paris,  No.  6  (June  1937),  pp. 
16-17. 

2  Estimates  assume  fertility  and  mortality  rates  same  as  in  1933;  no  im- 
migration. Charles,  Enid:  "The  Effect  of  Present  Trends  in  Fertility  and 
Mortality  upon  the  Future  Population  of  England  and  Wales  and  upon  Its  Age 
Composition,"  Executive  Committee  of  London  and  Cambridge,  Economic 
Service,  London,  August,  1935. 

3  From  1938  to  1963  fertility  rates  decline  at  a  rate  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
decline  experienced  during  1925  to  1930,  then  stabilize;  mortality  rates  as  1932 
to  1934;  no  immigration.  Wolstenholme,  S.  H.:  "The  Future  of  Australian 
Population,"  Econ.  Record,  Vol.  12,  No.  23   (December,  1936),  p.  205. 

4  Same  number  of  births  (1,162,000)  as  in  1927;  same  mortality  rates  as 
1924  to  1926;  no  immigration.  Burgdorfer,  Friedrich:  "Volk  ohne  Yugend," 
Vowinckel,  Berlin,  1935,  p.  135. 

5  Medium  birth  rates  and  medium  death  rates;  no  immigration.  See  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board:  "Estimates  of  Future  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1940-2000,"  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1943. 

6  Average  of  the  1970  estimates  of  the  Institute  for  the  Research  of  Popula- 
tion Problems  in  Japan  and  of  Dr.  Teijiro  Uyeda.  See  Masaji,  Inouye:  "Popula- 
tion of  Japan,"  Tokyo  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  Kojimachi-Ku,  1937. 

7  Notestein,  Frank  W. :  "Some  Implications  of  Population  Change  for  Post- 
war Europe,"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  87,  No. 
2,  1943. 
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European  colonies.  By  19 14,  in  addition  to  the  regions 
actually  settled  by  Europeans,  they  dominated  most  of 
Africa,  India,  Burma,  Indo-China,  Siam,  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans;  even  China,  nominally  independent,  was  in 
effect  a  European  colony  until  1931.  In  Asia,  Japan  alone 
was  truly  independent  and  she  only  cut  European  leading 
strings  about  1900,  after  she  had  developed  enough  indus- 
trial power  to  make  her  exploitation  as  a  semi-colonial  area 
dangerous,  and  after  her  population  had  begun  to  grow  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Because  we  can  safely  assume  an  improvement 
in  the  industrial  efficiency  of  all  backward  peoples,  probably 
even  more  rapid  than  that  of  Western  lands  since  they  can 
profit  by  our  experience,  population  growth  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  highly  significant  variable  in  determining  the  strength 
of  nations  in  the  not-distant  future.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  search  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
any  considerable  changes  in  the  trends  of  population  growth 
likely  to  occur  in  the  next  few  decades,  and  to  project  all 
growth  trends  several  decades  into  the  future.  That  signifi- 
cant demographic  changes,  i.e.,  changes  in  birth  rates  and 
death  rates,  and,  therefore,  in  growth,  are  taking  place  has 
been  shown  in  preceding  chapters.  It  will  be  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  sketch  briefly  the  world  population  picture  of  tomor- 
row as  it  appears  from  the  facts  we  now  have. 

World  Differentials  in  Population  Growth 

For  our  purposes,  the  different  regions  of  the  world  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
present  and  probable  future  growth.  The  basis  on  which  the 
different  countries  are  assigned  to  these  growth  classes  is  sim- 
ply the  degree  of  control  exercised  over  their  death  rates  and 
birth  rates.  The  proof  of  control  is  found  in  the  decline  in 
either  birth  rates  or  death  rates,  or  both,  or  in  low  rates 
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which  if  not  still  declining  have  been  sustained  long  enough 
to  justify  a  belief  that  they  can  be  maintained  in  the  future. 

Class  I 

Without  attempting  to  name  every  small  political  area  be- 
longing in  this  group  the  following  countries  may  be  placed 
in  this  class:  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  the  Baltic  countries,  Belgium,  Finland,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Canada  (although  French  Canada  still  has  a 
large  increase),  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  these  countries  there  is  now  a  large  measure  of  control 
over  both  death  rates  and  birth  rates.  In  general,  they  have 
low  death  rates  so  that  as  a  class  not  a  great  deal  of  increase 
in  numbers  can  be  expected  from  further  improvement  in 
health  (see  Chap.  IV)  although  in  those  that  have  but  re- 
cently entered  this  class  there  is  still  considerable  room  for 
improvement.  These  countries  also  have  low  and,  in  most 
cases,  declining  birth  rates  which  are  largely  under  voluntary 
control.  The  net  result  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  natural  in- 
crease in  them  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  still  have  a  young  population  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  births  is  high  and  the  number  of  deaths  low  compared 
with  what  it  will  be  within  two  or  three  decades  (see 
Chap.  II).  In  those  in  which  there  is  still  a  fair  natural  in- 
crease, e.g.,  Italy,  the  birth  rate  appears  to  be  declining  as 
fast  as,  or  even  faster  than,  the  death  rate  so  that  the  nat- 
ural increase  is  declining  and  bids  fair  to  disappear  alto- 
gether in  the  not  distant  future.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
unless  some  change  takes  place  in  the  attitudes  of  these  peo- 
ples, causing  them  to  want  more  children,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  they  will  have  any  considerable  population  increase 
in  the  foreseeable  future  although  most  of  them  will  grow 
slowly  for  the  next  two  or  three  decades,  some  for  a  longer 
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period.  In  this  group  at  present,  crude  death  rates  vary 
from  about  10  to  14  or  15  and  crude  birth  rates  from  13  or 
14  to  20  or  21.  The  aging  of  their  populations,  however, 
will  soon  bring  these  rates  together  as  had  already  happened 
in  France  before  World  War  II.  France  has  had  a  low 
birth  rate  long  enough  to  become  an  "old"  nation  and 
although  her  crude  birth  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  a  number 
of  other  Western  European  countries,  her  death  rate  has 
now  caught  up  with  it  and  in  some  years  has  even  exceeded 
it. 

One  can  say  with  certainty  that  unless  the  average  number 
of  births  per  woman  actually  increases  and  remains  well 
above  the  level  of  recent  years,  most  of  these  countries  will 
have  fewer  people  3-5  decades  hence  than  they  now  have,  re- 
gardless of  the  effects  of  the  present  war.  In  some  of  them, 
e.g.,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Sweden,  the  decline 
in  population  may  begin  within  a  decade  or  two  while  in 
others  it  may  be  four  or  five  decades  off.  But  as  a  group 
these  countries  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  much  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  United  States,  where  conditions  are  more  fa- 
vorable for  growth  than  in  most  of  the  others,  it  appears 
probable  that  we  may  add  another  15-20  per  cent  to  our 
population  in  the  next  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  before  we 
begin  to  decline.  This  is  a  smaller  proportional  increase 
than  we  had  in  any  decade  up  to  19 10. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  these  Class  I  countries 
which  are  now  growing  slowly  and  will  probably  soon  cease 
to  grow  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  countries  which  grew 
most  rapidly  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  In  1800 
they  had  a  population  estimated  at  approximately  115  mil- 
lion or  about  12.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  and  by 
19 14  they  had  grown  to  358  million,  or  by  200  per  cent,  and 
then  constituted  about  20.8  per  cent  of  the  world's  popula- 
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tion.1  Between  19 14  and  1940  their  populations  increased 
by  only  77  million,  of  which  almost  one-half  was  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  were  still  increasing  rapidly 
up  to  1920.  In  1940  they  still  contained  about  20.9  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
proportion  is  now  declining.  Can  these  countries  continue  to 
play  the  part  they  have  in  world  history  as  they  become  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part  of  the  world's  population? 

Class  II 

The  following  countries  may  be  placed  in  Class  II :  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Poland, 
South  Africa  (white),  Japan  and  Russia,  possibly  also 
French  North  Africa  (Algeria,  Tunis  and  Morocco), 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The  term  possibly  is  used 
with  regard  to  these  latter  areas  because  their  vital  statistics 
are  so  inadequate  that  one  cannot  feel  at  all  certain  just  what 
their  population  growth  is  but  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  their  death  rates  have  fallen  enough  faster  than  their 
birth  rates  to  create  a  fairly  wide  gap  between  them.  This 
gap  is  commonly  known  as  natural  increase. 

These  are  countries  in  which  both  birth  rates  and  death 
rates  have  been  declining  in  recent  decades  but  in  which  the 
death  rate  has  declined  more  rapidly  than  the  birth  rate. 
Their  vital  rates  may  still  be  called  medium  to  high.  Birth 
rates  are  generally  from  25—35,  and  sometimes  even  higher, 
probably  averaging  30  or  more,  while  death  rates  are  15-25 
and  may  average  17-20.  At  present  the  natural  increase  of 
population  is  greater  and  more  certain  in  these  countries 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  can  be  counted  on 
to  have  a  fair  to  high  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over 
deaths)  for  some  time  to  come  because  both  birth  rates  and 

1  These  figures  are  only  approximate  because  the  many  changes  in  boundaries 
between  1800  and  1940  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  this  population  with 
precision. 
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death  rates  are  likely  to  decline  in  almost  equal  measure  for 
from  two  to  four  decades.  In  due  course  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  into  Class  I  and  gradually  cease  to  have  any 
natural  increase.  The  evidence  indicates  that  they  are  now 
in  much  the  same  stage  of  evolution  as  regards  their  vital 
rates  that  Class  I  countries  were  20—50  years  ago. 

If  all  the  countries  named  above  are  included  in  this 
group,  it  now  contains  about  432  million  or  20.7  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population.  In  19 14  it  had  a  population  of  333 
million  or  19.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  and  in 
1900  it  had  about  238  million  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population.  So  little  is  known  about  their  1850 
populations  that  no  estimate  is  attempted,  but  they  certainly 
contained  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion then  than  in  1900.  This  class  has  not  only  gained  more 
in  absolute  numbers  since  19 14  than  Class  I  but  has  gained  at 
a  much  faster  rate.  Since  the  death  rate  is  under  somewhat 
less  secure  control  in  Class  II  than  in  Class  I  countries  its 
fluctuations  are  likely  to  affect  population  growth  in  some  of 
them  from  time  to  time.  To  be  specific,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  death  rates  of  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  rise 
significantly  as  a  result  of  the  war  even  when  no  account  is 
taken  of  military  losses,  than  will  the  death  rates  of  the 
United  States  or  of  England.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  signifi- 
cant rise  in  death  rates  is  not  possible  in  the  United  States  but 
I  believe  it  is  less  likely  because  of  our  better  established 
health  service  and  the  larger  means  we  have  available  to  use 
in  any  health  crisis  which  may  arise.  But  in  spite  of  the  possi- 
bility of  wider  and  more  uncertain  fluctuations  in  population 
growth  in  some  of  these  Class  II  countries  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  familiar  with  their  demographic 
trends  that  they  will  continue  to  exceed  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Class  I  countries  even  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
The  Office  of  Population  Research  at  Princeton  has  recently 
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made  some  calculations  of  the  future  growth  of  population  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  which  may  be  cited  as  illustrative  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  growth  in 
Class  I  and  Class  II  lands  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  Tak- 
ing no  account  of  the  effects  of  war,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
have  been  expected  to  grow  from  about  174  million  in  1940 
to  251  million  in  1970,  while  Northwestern  and  Central 
Europe  would  reach  a  maximum  of  237  million  in  1950  and 
then  decline  to  225  million  by  1970.  The  Soviet  Union  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  about  the  maximum  rate  of 
growth  in  our  Class  II  and  Northwest  and  Central  Europe 
as  the  minimum  in  our  Class  I.  Even  allowing  for  this  maxi- 
mum spread,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Class  II  nations  will 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers  during  the  next  few  decades 
while  the  Class  I  nations  as  a  group  will  remain  almost  sta- 
tionary. 

Class  III 

The  remainder  of  the  world  may  be  placed  in  Class  III. 
In  these  countries  neither  the  birth  rate  nor  the  death  rate 
has  come  under  reasonably  secure  control.  As  will  be  ex- 
plained later,  even  when  the  death  rate  appears  to  be  under 
a  certain  measure  of  control,  general  economic  and  social 
conditions  are  such  that  it  may  get  out  of  control  at  any  time. 
In  most  lands  in  this  group  a  poor  harvest  is  likely  to  result 
in  famine,  and  famine  will  almost  certainly  be  accompanied 
by  devastating  epidemics.  Furthermore,  local  epidemics  of 
typhoid,  dysentery,  cholera,  and  other  deadly  diseases,  par- 
ticularly enteritis  among  children,  are  always  present  and 
take  a  terrific  annual  toll,  while  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics 
malaria  is  all  but  universal.  The  growth  of  population  in 
these  lands  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  quite  erratic.  If,  as  in 
the  case  of  India,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  the  government  is  quite  efficient  and  by  improved 
health  service,  the  extension  of  irrigation,  the  suppression  of 
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internal  quarrels,  etc.,  does  manage  to  reduce  the  death  rate 
for  a  time,  the  growth  is  rapid  because  the  birth  rate  still  ap- 
proaches the  physiological  maximum.  There  is  no  assurance, 
however,  that  the  control  over  the  death  rate  now  being  ex- 
ercised can  be  permanently  maintained.  It  may  fail  at  any 
time  because  of  the  great  poverty  of  most  of  these  lands  and 
because,  as  a  population  grows,  the  pressure  on  available 
subsistence  grows  also  and  the  margin  for  further  agricul- 
tural expansion  decreases.  In  addition,  conditions  may  be 
such  that  industrial  expansion  will  be  too  slow  to  make  up 
for  the  decline  in  agricultural  opportunity.  In  these  Class  III 
lands  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  a  highly  precarious  control  of  epidemic  diseases,  or 
the  complete  lack  of  such  control,  now  determine  their 
growth  in  numbers.  To  use  Malthus'  phrase  the  positive 
checks,  i.e.,  those  which  tend  to  make  the  death  rate  high,  at 
present  determine  population  growth  in  these  lands. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  some 
decades  many  of  these  lands  will  achieve  more  and  more  ade- 
quate control  of  death  rates  and  will  make  a  beginning  in  con- 
trolling birth  rates,  but  the  control  of  the  latter  is  certain  to 
lag  by  several  decades  behind  that  of  death  rates.  For  the 
present  we  cannot  make  any  very  assured  prediction  as  to 
how  rapidly  population  will  grow  in  any  Class  III  country. 
In  some  of  them,  e.g.,  in  India,  population  has  already 
grown  to  the  point  that  any  future  increase  can  only  be  re- 
garded with  much  misgiving.  It  is  creating  problems  of 
population  pressure  which  are  causing  much  anxiety  to  many 
of  those  in  responsible  positions  because  they  believe  India 
is  up  against  the  Malthusian  dilemma.  The  practice  of  birth 
control  is  as  yet  of  negligible  proportions,  new  irrigable  land 
is  scarce,  industrial  development  is  slow  and  the  "cake  of 
custom"  governing  reproduction  is  hard  to  break.  The 
population  growth  which  has  taken  place  in  India,  the  Philip- 
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pines,  and  Java  during  the  last  few  decades,  will  probably 
make  the  future  reduction  of  the  death  rate  in  these  regions 
more  difficult  than  in  the  recent  past  because  the  cheapest 
means  of  reducing  death  rates  have  already  been  put  into  op- 
eration. The  first  of  these  means  commonly  adopted  con- 
sist in  the  suppression  of  internal  disturbances,  such  as  war 
between  small  states  or  provinces,  the  development  of  a 
more  or  less  adequate  transportation  system  making  famine 
relief  possible,  the  establishment  of  a  health  service  which, 
although  scarcely  more  than  embryonic,  is  very  helpful  in 
controlling  epidemics,  and  not  infrequently  in  bringing  new 
lands  into  cultivation  thus  making  possible  a  fairly  rapid  in- 
crease in  subsistence.  Sometimes  the  increase  in  subsistence 
is  also  aided  materially  by  agricultural  improvements  fos- 
tered by  the  government.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  meas- 
ures are  essential  to  the  most  profitable  exploitation  of  a 
colonial  area  and  are  introduced  for  this  reason  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  they  also  tend  to  reduce  the  death  rate 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  rapid  population  growth.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  that  these  measures  have  economic  value 
makes  them  the  easiest  measures  to  adopt  even  before  there 
is  any  appreciable  public  demand  for  health  service.  In  the 
writer's  judgment  they  are  also  the  cheapest  in  terms  of  com- 
munity cost  per  life  saved.  The  more  elaborate  health  serv- 
ice of  highly  industrialized  lands  which  may  reduce  the  death 
rate  from  20  to  12  per  1,000  undoubtedly  requires  much 
higher  per  capita  expenditure  and  a  far  more  intricate  or- 
ganization than  the  services  enumerated  above  which  may 
and  often  have  reduced  the  death  rate  from  35  or  more  to 
20  or  less. 

That  these  Class  III  countries  will  grow  faster  than 
Class  I  countries  in  the  future  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
they  will  grow  steadily  is  highly  improbable.  There  will 
almost  certainly  be  wide  fluctuations  in  their  growth  from 
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year  to  year  and  decade  to  decade.  Almost  as  certainly  they 
will  slowly  increase  the  security  of  their  control  over  their 
death  rates,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  speed  with  which 
this  is  accomplished  will  depend  largely  upon  the  speed  with 
which  birth  control  spreads.  Because  most  of  these  peoples, 
except  in  parts  of  Africa  and  South  America,  do  not  have 
new  lands  into  which  to  spread,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Europeans  of  1800,  they  will  encounter  far  more  severe 
"positive"  checks  to  their  growth,  no  matter  how  great  their 
efforts  to  use  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  West  to 
hasten  their  industrial  development  and  the  improvement  of 
their  agriculture. 

During  the  next  few  decades,  therefore,  the  countries  of 
this  group  can  be  counted  on  to  grow  whenever  their  death 
rates  are  reduced  and  this  growth  will  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  death  rates  because  it  is  quite  certain  that 
their  birth  rates  will  remain  almost  stationary  for  some  dec- 
ades. Since  Class  I  countries  are  rapidly  becoming  stationary 
and  Class  II  countries  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  lower 
rates  of  increase,  and  since  Class  III  countries  are  learning 
how  to  reduce  their  death  rates,  though  slowly,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  supply  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
world's  population  in  the  future.  That  they  have  not  held 
their  own  in  the  recent  past,  decreasing  from  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  in  1900  to  about  three-fifths 
in  1940,  is  due  to  their  extremely  high  death  rates.1  But  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  83  million  added  to  India's 
population  since  1921  might  be  duplicated  in  China  in  the 
20-30  years  following  the  present  war  and  that  the  400  mil- 
lion people  living  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  the  islands  near  Asia,  in 

1  These  proportions  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the  population  of  Class  I  and  II 
countries  from  the  estimated  population  of  the  world  and  are  not  very  exact. 
They  are  sufficiently  accurate,  however,  to  leave  little  doubt  that  in  the  last 
four  decades  this  class  as  a  whole  has  not  maintained  its  relative  position  in 
the  world's  population,  although  certain  portions  of  it  have  grown  in  relative 
size. 
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Africa  and  South  America  might  also  grow  by  a  like  amount. 
Thus  we  must  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
large  countries  in  Class  III  will  pass  over  into  Class  II,  at 
least  temporarily,  during  the  next  few  decades  and  thus  be- 
come the  largest  contributors  to  the  world's  growth  while 
they  remain  in  this  class.  Some  further  considerations  bear- 
ing on  the  growth  of  population  in  the  present  Class  III  coun- 
tries are  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Political  and  Economic  Implications  of 
Differential  National  Growth 

ASSUMING  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  growth  of 
different  countries  is  about  as  pictured  above,  why  is  this 
change  in  the  source  of  population  growth  from  West  to 
East,  from  the  industrialized  to  the  more  agricultural  coun- 
tries, of  economic  and  political  importance?  The  answer  is 
that,  assuming  also  a  diminishing  differential  between  West 
and  East  in  the  efficiency  of  their  economic  systems,  the  cen- 
ter of  political  and  military  power  is  certain  to  shift  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  rapidly  expanding  populations. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  ending  about  19 10  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  of  Western  lands  had  grown  much 
faster  than  that  of  Eastern  lands,  largely  because  a  new  dy- 
namic factor  had  entered  into  the  life  of  the  West  while  that 
of  the  East  remained  substantially  static.  This  relative  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  West  was  closely  associated  with 
those  changes  which  are  called,  collectively,  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  growth  of  the  population  of  the  West 
was,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  above,  also  a  consequence  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  if  we  include  in  this  term  the  Agricul- 
tural Revolution  which  took  place  simultaneously.  Changes 
in  population  growth  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom of  important  changes  taking  place  in  the  economic  and 
social  organization  of  peoples  and  since  it  is  the  first  signifi- 
cant symptom   of  these  underlying  changes  which  can  be 
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measured  and  evaluated  it  is  very  important  to  study  it  care- 
fully. It  is  the  harbinger  of  other  changes  yet  to  come  which 
are  quite  likely  to  determine  the  future  structure  and  organ- 
ization of  world  economy  and  world  politics. 

The  growing  economic  efficiency  of  the  West,  together 
with  its  increase  in  numbers,  gave  it  a  vast  advantage  in  pro- 
duction, in  trade,  and  in  military  power.  It  was,  therefore, 
able  to  extend  its  political  power  over  a  large  part  of  the 
East  which  still  had  only  hand  industry.  But  looking  back 
we  can  see  that  the  growth  of  population  as  a  symptom  of 
great  changes  was  a  factor  which  almost  from  the  beginning 
stimulated  the  development  of  machine  industry  and  also 
participated  in  furnishing  the  men  and  materials  to  make  this 
political  and  economic  expansion  possible. 

Probable  Changes  in  the  Locus  of  Economic 
and  Political  Power 

The  expansion  of  western  European  population  is  about 
over.  The  future  expansion  of  population  will  be  chiefly  in 
eastern  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  other  so-called  backward 
lands,  because  these  backward  lands,  by  which  is  meant  those 
lands  in  which  hand  industry  and  hand  agriculture  still  pre- 
vail to  a  considerable  extent,  are  no  longer  economically 
static.  They  are  learning  how  to  control  their  death  rates 
and  to  use  machines.  They  are  in  process  of  providing  an 
economic  basis  for  a  growth  of  population  similar  to  that  in 
the  West  during  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  industrialization  now 
started  will  not  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Already 
Japan  has  shown  her  willingness  and  ability  to  adopt  West- 
ern methods  of  production  and  distribution,  in  many  cases 
improving  upon  them.  We  are  only  now  realizing  just  how 
effective  Japan's  industrial  revolution  has  been.  India,  too, 
is  now  launched  upon  an  industrial  development  which  has 
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good  prospect  of  gathering  speed  within  the  next  two  or 
three  decades. 

Since  1929  the  Soviet  Union  has  startled  the  world  by  the 
rate  at  which  it  has  industrialized  and  the  control  it  has 
gained  over  the  death  rate.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
industrial  products  are  attested  by  the  way  it  has  stood  up 
against  the  military  might  of  Germany,  and  its  probable  in- 
crease in  population  is  equalled  only  by  that  possible  in  India 
and  China.  The  Chinese,  too,  are  laying  plans  for  the  ex- 
tensive industrialization  of  their  country.  The  younger  lead- 
ers are  convinced  that  only  through  the  use  of  their  natural 
resources  by  modern  methods  can  China  make  a  place  for 
herself  in  the  world  today  and  maintain  that  place  in  the  fu- 
ture. Everywhere  in  the  backward  lands  the  ferment  of  in- 
dustrialization is  at  work.  Everywhere  people  are  convinced 
that  machine  industry  is  the  one  way  to  assure  themselves  a 
better  living  and  to  develop  the  strength  by  which  they  can 
defend  themselves  against  aggression  by  the  peoples  already 
industrialized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wide  differ- 
entials in  economic  achievement  which  have  characterized 
the  West  and  the  East  have  already  begun  to  disappear  and 
will  most  certainly  disappear  at  a  more  rapid  rate  after  the 
present  war  is  over.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  agricultural 
lands  in  the  East  or  in  South  America  can  at  once  attain  the 
industrial  status  of  Western  Europe,  indeed  many  of  them 
may  never  attain  such  a  status  because  of  their  lack  of  basic 
mineral  resources,  but  I  do  mean  that  even  those  which  have 
as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  industrialize  are  now  preparing  to 
do  so,  and  that  the  evidence  is  all  in  favor  of  their  making 
fairly  rapid  progress  along  this  line.  As  a  consequence,  we 
in  the  West  will  soon  cease  to  have  sole  possession  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  advantages  of  an  efficient  machine  indus- 
try and  a  rapidly  growing  population  to  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed. 
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Economic  Needs  and  National  Expansion 

The  growth  of  population  in  lands  which  heretofore  have 
had  but  a  small  and  uncertain  increase  will  help  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  their  industry  as  it  did  in  the  West  and, 
as  a  consequence,  their  need  for  more  secure  access  to  larger 
resources  will  grow  just  as  it  did  in  the  West.  Once  industry 
begins  to  expand  and  the  mass  of  the  people  begin  to  secure 
its  products,  the  need  for  materials  grows  by  multiplication 
rather  than  by  addition.  What  is  likely  to  happen  in  China 
and  India  and  in  other  backward  lands  in  this  respect  can  be 
foretold  to  a  certain  extent  by  what  has  taken  place  in  Japan 
in  recent  years. 

The  growth  of  Japan's  needs.  Resources  which  were 
ample  at  a  stage  of  development  where  the  Japanese  people 
consumed  only  a  small  variety  and  quantity  of  nonagricul- 
tural  goods  made  by  hand,  i.e.,  where  the  level  of  living  was 
low  and  stationary,  and  where  population  was  growing  very 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  became  inadequate  as  a  more  productive 
industry  made  a  higher  level  of  living  possible  and  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  death  rate.  Once  the  nation's  industry  was 
well  started  it  became  more  and  more  voracious  because  of 
the  growing  demands  of  a  growing  population.  It  needed 
ever  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  more  and  more  kinds  of 
raw  materials. 

Whether  the  increasing  industrialization  of  a  country  and 
the  accompanying  effort  to  keep  raising  the  level  of  living 
will  result  in  the  attempt  to  get  larger  resources  by  force,  as 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors  but 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  certainty  of  access  to  the 
raw  materials  which  will  make  possible  a  continuance  of 
these  processes.  If  a  nation  can  find  its  raw  materials  and 
its  markets  at  home  to  the  extent  that  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
colonies  abroad  and,  therefore,  only  a  comparatively  mild 
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urge  to  bring  new  areas  under  the  nation's  political  and  eco- 
nomic control,  except  those  of  definite  strategic  value.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  raw  materials  are  limited 
both  in  amount  and  variety  as  they  are  in  Japan,  then  they 
must  be  traded  for  through  the  regular  channels  of  foreign 
commerce,  or  they  must  be  brought  under  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  nation  in  colonies.  The  alternative  to  securing 
a  steady  supply  of  these  goods  is  a  stagnation  of  industry 
and  a  decline  in  the  level  of  living  because  of  the  growth  of 
population  which  has  been  stimulated  by  past  achievements 
in  industry  and  sanitation. 

All  this  may  seem  so  evident  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned, 
but  we  seem  to  forget  it  when  we  think  about  the  rise  of  new 
powers  which  do  not  have  the  same  secure  access  to  re- 
sources and  markets  as  the  powers  having  great  and  rich  ter- 
ritories in  a  solid  block  like  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  those  having  large  colonial  possessions  like  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  increase  in  the 
industrial  strength  of  the  East  and  the  accompanying  growth 
in  population  seem  to  the  writer  to  portend  a  shift  in  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  from  West  to  East.  Japan  has 
already  shown  her  determination  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
world's  resources  which  will  enable  her  to  live  better  at  home 
and  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  world.  If  we  fail  to  appreciate  this  aspect  of  Japan's 
militarism  and  assume  that  her  aggression  is  entirely  the 
work  of  a  few  evil  men,  we  shall  probably  make  serious 
blunders  when  we  come  to  establish  a  peace  which  we  all 
hope  will  contain  the  germs  of  a  new  and  better  world  order. 

Population  Growth  and  the  Need  for  Political  and 
Economic  Adjustments 

Population  growth  in  any  land  may,  in  the  beginning,  be 
largely  the  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  public  health 
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work  and/or  of  the  improvement  in  living  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  the  growth  of  a  more  efficient  economic  system 
and  better  government,  but  once  the  growth  of  population 
begins  it  becomes  a  dynamic  factor  in  forming  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  nation's  industry  and  trade  and  the 
world  outlook  of  its  people.  The  underlying  economic 
changes  which  made  it  possible  for  Japan  to  grow  from  a 
nation  of  32-33  million  to  one  of  73  million  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  (70  years)  inevitably  led  to  a  quite  different 
outlook  on  Japan's  position  in  the  world  and  her  economic 
needs  by  the  73  million  from  that  held  by  the  32  million. 
This  very  growth  in  numbers,  which  was  not  planned  and 
under  the  existing  conditions  could  not  have  been  avoided, 
made  it  seem  reasonable  to  many  Japanese,  who  were  not 
militarists,  to  demand  larger  resources  and  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  areas  possessing  these  resources,  because  experi- 
ence showed  that  this  was  the  only  certain  way  to  secure 
them  in  an  intensely  nationalistic  world  and  one  growing 
steadily  more  autarchic.1 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  population  growth  alone 
necessarily  changes  the  balance  of  power  and  makes  inevi- 
table a  new  allocation  of  the  world's  resources,  but  I  would 
urge  that  changes  in  the  source  of  growth  of  population  in 
the  world  are  proof  that  basic  social  and  economic  changes 
are  taking  place.  These  changes  foretell  the  need  for  a  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  the  world's  resources  which  cannot  be 
ignored  by  the  peoples  in  power  except  at  great  peril  to  all 
the  world.  I  would  also  maintain  that  once  these  changes  in 
population  growth  are  under  way  they  become  a  dynamic  fac- 
tor in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the  world.  Just  as  I 
believe  that  the  great  increase  of  European  populations  in 

1  I  cannot  take  the  space  here  to  show  how  Japan's  efforts  to  expand  her 
trade  and  thus  to  secure  the  needed  resources  abroad  were  frustrated  at  almost 
every  turn  by  the  great  powers,  but  this  was  the  case  and  it  unquestionably  made 
easier  the  task  of  the  militarists  in  selling  their  solution  of  Japan's  industrial 
dilemma  (aggression)  to  the  public. 
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the  century  or  more  prior  to  19 14  was  a  potent  factor  in  giv- 
ing shape  to  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the  world  up 
to  the  present,  so  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  Japan's  popu- 
lation from  about  32-33  million  in  1872  to  73  million  in 
1940  was  an  extremely  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
our  present  troubles.  This  growth  of  Japan  was  symptomatic 
of  basic  changes  in  Japan's  position  in  the  world  which  were 
largely  ignored  by  the  peoples  in  power.  They  were  ignored 
in  part  because  they  were  not  realized,  but  even  when  real- 
ized the  governments  of  the  great  powers  were  almost  help- 
less because  they  had  no  organization  through  which  any 
basic  adjustments  could  be  effected.  I  also  believe  that  the 
increase  of  India's  population  from  305  million  in  1921  to 
389  million  in  1941  and  possibly  to  500  million  in  the  next 
few  decades,  and  the  possible  growth  of  China  from  350- 
400  million  to  500-600  million,  in  the  next  few  decades,  will 
raise  economic  and  political  problems,  problems  of  raw  ma- 
terials, of  markets,  of  colonial  government,  etc.,  which  can- 
not be  solved  within  the  political  structure  built  up  by  Europe 
during  its  period  of  growth  and  dominance.  Either  we  must 
organize  the  world  economically  and  politically  so  that  the 
inevitable  and  desirable  changes  in  the  needs  of  peoples  for 
raw  materials,  etc.,  can  be  met,  i.e.,  those  changes  which  fol- 
low naturally  upon  changes  in  industrial  structure  and  the 
growth  of  peoples,  or  we  must  look  forward  to  periodical 
and  devastating  explosions  such  as  we  are  now  having. 
These  are  the  alternatives.  It  may  be  that  we  are  not  wise 
enough  to  know  how  to  organize  for  the  peaceable  adjust- 
ment of  the  problems  that  will  arise  as  the  balances  in  popu- 
lation growth  and  industrial  power  shift  from  nation  to  na- 
tion and  region  to  region,  but  it  would  seem  worth  trying  to 
anticipate  these  inevitable  changes  instead  of  resigning  our- 
selves to  another  cataclysm  even  greater  than  that  we  are 
now  experiencing. 
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Population  Pressure  and  War 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I 
am  not  arguing  that  population  growth  is  necessarily  an  ini- 
tiating cause  of  disturbance  in  the  relations  between  nations, 
nor  even  that  intense  population  pressure,  such  as  now  exists 
in  India,  China  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  endan- 
gers the  peace  of  the  world.  In  my  judgment,  these  pres- 
sures in  the  nonindustrialized  countries  do  not  at  present 
endanger  peace  because  only  very  small  parts  of  their  popu- 
lations are  aware  that  they  might  live  better  if  they  had  ac- 
cess to  new  lands  and  larger  resources  and  that  the  use  of 
organized  force  on  a  large  scale  might  make  this  possible. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  integrated  group  of  political  and 
military  leaders  in  these  countries  which  can  organize  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  whole  people  towards  acquiring  new 
lands  for  colonization,  larger  resources  for  their  industries, 
and  wider  markets  for  their  manufactures.  In  a  measure 
this  also  was  true  of  Japan  before  about  1890— 1900. 

Absolute  population  pressure  such  as  we  commonly  associ- 
ate with  great  poverty  is  not,  then,  a  cause  of  war  in  any 
significant  measure.  Extremely  poor  peoples  are  too  feeble 
to  wage  war  with  any  hope  of  success  against  the  great  pow- 
ers already  entrenched  in  the  desirable  areas.  Moreover, 
the  hardships  of  life  due  to  population  pressure  have  become 
a  part  of  the  "cake  of  custom"  and  are  accepted  as  inevitable. 
But  once  industrial  development  is  started  and  the  people 
come  to  believe  that  improvement  in  living  conditions  de- 
pends largely  on  political  expansion,  they  can  apparently  be 
led  into  great  military  gambles  to  obtain  these  better  living 
conditions.  The  greatest  degree  of  felt  population  pressure 
is  generally  found  among  peoples  who  have  already  passed 
from  the  direst  poverty,  who  have  tasted  some  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  who  believe  that  they  are  being  deprived 
of  their  deserts  by  those  who  have  arrived  ahead  of  them. 
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This  confusion  of  felt  and  absolute  population  pressure  as  a 
motive  for  action  has  led  many  people  to  believe  that  popula- 
tion pressure,  no  matter  which  kind,  has  no  influence  in  lead- 
ing people  to  war. 

The  Ultimate  Solution  of  Population  Pressure 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  political  implications  of  chang- 
ing sources  of  population  growth  cannot  be  closed  without 
pointing  out  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  ever  stabilizing  the 
relations  between  nations  and  peoples  for  more  than  very 
short  periods  if  population  growth  is  to  remain  uncontrolled 
in  any  considerable  part  of  the  world  while  it  is  controlled  in 
other  parts.  Even  the  fulfillment  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  science  and  industry  for  increasing  the  means  of  living 
will  be  inadequate  to  supply  more  than  a  meager  existence  to 
our  increasing  numbers  for  more  than  a  few  years  if  birth 
control  does  not  become  the  rule  in  all  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  rational  hope  of  a  decent  life  for  all  mankind  if  birth 
rates  remain  at  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  physiologi- 
cal maximum  in  any  considerable  part  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Sooner  or  later,  and  in  the  writer's  judgment  relatively 
soon,  the  death  rate  must  rise  to  approximate  equality  with 
a  high  birth  rate,  or  the  birth  rate  must  fall  to  approximate 
equality  with  a  low  death  rate.  We  can  choose  between 
these  alternatives  but  we  cannot  long  support  the  population 
arising  from  a  high  and  uncontrolled  birth  rate  and  a  low  and 
controlled  death  rate. 

The  Western  World  has  already  made  its  choice  for  the 
most  part,  the  Eastern  World  and  the  backward  peoples 
(industrially)  still  have  it  to  make.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  in  time  they,  too,  will  choose  low  death  rates  and  low 
birth  rates  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  choice  cannot 
be  made  in  a  moment.  The  facts  show  that  it  was  a  century 
or  more  between  the  time  the  death  rate  began  to  fall  in 
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Great  Britain  and  the  time  the  birth  rate  began  to  decline. 
Apparently  there  was  also  much  the  same  lag  in  Sweden  and 
Finland.  The  lag  need  not  be  as  long  today  in  countries  like 
Japan,  India  and  China  because  the  techniques  of  contracep- 
tion are  now  fairly  well  developed  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication are  more  rapid,  but  he  would  indeed  be  a  hardy 
optimist  who  would  expect  a  rapid  spread  of  birth  control  in 
China,  or  India,  or  most  of  the  other  lands  in  Class  III, 
within  the  next  three  or  four  decades.  The  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  their  habits  of  living,  their  sex  mores  and 
their  social  values  are  all  organized  to  support  the  present 
system  of  uncontrolled  birth  rates.  It  will  take  some  time 
for  the  people  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  when  the  death  rate 
is  halved  the  birth  rate  can  be  halved  and  survival  remain 
just  as  sure  as  now,  perhaps  surer  because  of  less  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  death  rate.  It  will  also  take  time  to  secure 
to  the  mass  of  these  backward  peoples  the  means  of  contra- 
ception and  the  living  conditions  in  which  these  means  can  be 
used  effectively.  Such  changes  cannot  be  produced  by  wish- 
ing for  them.  They  come  only  after  the  masses  come  to 
realize  the  connection  between  the  changed  living  conditions 
and  survival. 

Since  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  birth  control  can 
become  an  effective  means  of  reducing  population  growth  in 
the  Class  III  countries  for  several  decades,  and  only  partially 
effective  in  Class  II  countries  for  the  next  few  decades,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  search  for  other  means  of  adjustment  to  the 
probable  changes  in  the  sources  of  population  growth  which 
will  occur  within  this  period.  It  will  do  no  good  to  blame 
dictators  and  militarists  and  demagogues  for  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions.  We  need  to  recognize  the 
trends  in  population  growth  which  the  facts  indicate  and  to 
try  to  work  out  adjustments  which  will  take  account  of  them. 
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To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  invite  again  just  the  kinds  of  trouble  we 
are  now  having.  Agricultural  peoples  who  are  now  becom- 
ing industrial,  and  who  are  learning  to  reduce  their  death 
rates,  are  inevitably  going  to  grow  rapidly  for  a  few  decades. 
They  will  also  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  population  on  re- 
sources more  and  more  as  their  needs  grow  and  they  are  not 
going  to  remain  content  with  what  they  honestly  believe  to 
be  unjust  treatment.  They  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
under  conditions  of  increasingly  felt  hardship,  nor  will  they 
be  content  to  play  a  lesser  role  in  world  affairs  than  they  be- 
lieve their  numbers  and  ability  entitle  them  to. 

I  would  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  saying  that  this  feeling 
of  the  need  for  economic  and  political  expansion,  accompany- 
ing population  growth,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  aggression  of 
Japan  and  Italy  and  certainly  not  of  the  aggression  of  Ger- 
many, but  I  do  believe  that  it  provides  a  condition,  a  very 
fertile  soil,  in  which  jingoes  can  plant  the  seed  of  discontent 
with  present  conditions. 

When  there  actually  are  great  differentials  in  the  economic 
opportunities  available  to  nations  because  of  lack  of  control 
over  adequate  basic  resources  by  some  of  them,  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  easier  for  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis  among  the 
less  fortunate  peoples  to  stir  up  hostility  against  the  more 
fortunate  peoples,  and  to  induce  aggression  against  weaker 
peoples  who  possess  the  desired  resources,  than  if  such  dif- 
ferentials were  small  or  did  not  exist.  This  situation  actually 
does  exist  today  in  a  number  of  lands  and  my  argument  is 
that  we  should  recognize  it  and  honestly  attempt  to  remove 
the  disadvantages  under  which  these  backward  peoples  labor 
as  far  as  is  in  our  power. 

Since  the  history  of  population  growth  in  the  last  century 
or  more  shows  that  we  cannot  expect  such  countries  as  India, 
China,  etc.,  to  adopt  birth  control  on  any  significant  scale  for 
some  decades  and  since  even  in  Japan,  in  the  Balkans  and  in 
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other  Class  II  lands,  population  will  also  continue  to  increase 
for  some  time  yet,  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  the  use  of  force 
in  resolving  the  conflicts  of  interest  almost  sure  to  arise  out 
of  these  changing  differentials  in  growth  ?  Certainly  one  can- 
not answer  this  question  with  an  unqualified  u  Yes !  "  but  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  rather 
large  areas  of  the  earth  which  are  inefficiently  used  and  con- 
siderable areas  of  good  land  which  are  scarcely  used  at  all. 
Why  cannot  these  areas  be  used  as  shock-absorbing  areas 
during  the  period  of  inevitable  population  growth  which  will 
ensue  in  the  backward  countries  as  they  proceed  to  industrial- 
ize and  to  improve  living  conditions  ?  This  matter  cannot  be 
discussed  here  in  any  detail  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies is  effectively  used  at  present,  while  the  British  portions 
of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  are  almost  untouched.  The 
greater  part  of  tropical  Africa  has  a  very  thin  population 
and  tropical  Australia,  though  not  of  much  value,  is  almost 
uninhabited.  South  and  Central  America,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, still  have  abundant  room  for  the  expansion  of  their 
own  peoples  and  probably  for  a  considerable  immigration. 
Temperate  Australia  also  is  still  far  from  well  settled.  It 
can  undoubtedly  support  three  or  four  times  its  present  popu- 
lation at  a  high  level  of  living.  Canada,  too,  is  far  from  its 
limit  in  the  support  of  population.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  Pacific  islands  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration  can 
support  many  additional  millions  at  better  than  the  standards 
now  prevailing  there. 

It  is  my  contention  that  if  plans  are  made  to  use  these 
thinly  settled  lands,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  much  freer 
trade  between  the  nations  of  the  world  at  all  times,  the  in- 
evitable increase  in  the  world's  population  during  the  next 
few  decades  can  be  cared  for  and  thus  the  danger  of  armed 
conflict  can  be  lessened,  possibly  conflict  can  even  be  avoided. 
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This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Europeans  must  relinquish 
much  of  their  exclusiveness  in  their  control  over  the  unused 
portions  of  the  world.  But  since,  in  any  event,  they  can  only 
retain  their  present  type  of  control  by  force  continuously 
used  on  a  large  scale  over  a  long  period,  and  probably  at  the 
expense  of  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  backward  peo- 
ples and  much  loss  of  democratic  freedom  to  themselves,  it 
would  seem  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  well  worth  consid- 
ering. It  would  probably  be  a  lesser  sacrifice  than  that  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  maintain  their  present  status  vis-a-vis 
these  backward  peoples  when  they  begin  to  emerge  from 
their  backwardness. 

This  discussion  of  the  political  implications  has  already 
run  to  greater  length  than  was  intended  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded without  pointing  out  the  fallacy  in  such  an  argument 
as  Sir  Norman  Angell  makes  in  the  following : 

"For  we  know  that  this  country  [the  United  States]  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  'hand  over'  California  to  Japan  or  Pennsylvania  to  Ger- 
many; and  what  Americans  are  not  prepared  to  face  themselves  they 
could  hardly  urge  upon  Australians,  or  Canadians  or  the  British." 
(i,  p.   IO.) 

If  Sir  Norman  or  any  other  good  Britisher  is  prepared  to 
argue  that  the  less  than  7,000  Europeans,  chiefly  Australians 
and  British,  "possess"  one-half  of  New  Guinea  (about  180,- 
000  sq.  mi.)  in  the  same  sense  that  we  possess  California 
with  6.6  million  whites  on  157,000  sq.  mi.,  I  will  not  attempt 
a  reply.  I  can  only  say  that  either  he  does  not  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  or  is  deliberately  trying  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  find  some  way 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  fighting  every  few  years  to  hold 
areas  which  they  and  their  European  allies  cannot  "possess" 
in  any  significant  sense. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  serious  student  of 
these  problems,  certainly  not  among  the  Indians  and  Chinese, 
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has  ever  proposed  that  Australia  allow  Asiatics  to  settle  in 
areas  where  the  Australians  actually  do  "possess"  the  land. 
Whether  Australia  can  properly  be  urged  to  take  measures 
which  will  result  in  a  white  population  of  20-25  million 
(Griffith  Taylor's  estimates  of  its  capacity  to  support  a  pop- 
ulation with  good  standards  of  living)  rather  than  be  con- 
tent to  become  stationary  at  7-8  million,  as  now  seems  likely, 
is  a  question  which  will  be  mooted  not  only  by  those  nations 
which  Australia  will  ask  to  guarantee  her  against  future  at- 
tacks by  Japan  but  by  various  Asiatic  peoples.  If  Australia 
would  prefer  her  present  immigration  policies  and  a  station- 
ary population  of  7  or  8  million  to  a  population  of  20-25 
million  which  might  be  achieved  by  arranging  for  a  rather 
large  and  steady  immigration  of  Europeans,  well  and  good, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  encourage  this  "dog  in 
the  manger"  attitude  by  saying  that  we  will  go  to  her  aid 
whenever  she  gets  into  trouble  because  she  thinks  more  of 
maintaining  her  present  manner  of  life  than  of  providing  for 
her  future  security  in  an  expanding  world.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  we  should  fight  to  maintain  the  right  of  a  handful  of 
Europeans  to  continue  to  exploit  the  tropical  lands  which  we 
cannot  till  with  our  own  hands  and  for  which  we  certainly 
have  no  settlers  to  spare  at  the  present  time  even  if  we  could, 
as  the  Australians  maintain,  "possess"  them  fully. 

As  regards  the  relief  from  population  pressure  to  be  ex- 
pected from  industrialization,  the  remedy  usually  proposed, 
very  grave  reservations  must  be  made.  As  we  have  seen,  in- 
dustrialization has  everywhere  been  accompanied  by  a  great 
spurt  in  population  growth.  It  was  possible  for  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  absorb 
a  great  increase  by  industrialization  and  agricultural  im- 
provements. But  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  of  the 
backward  areas  of  the  world  are  already  thickly  populated 
and  that  Asia  south  of  Siberia,  South  America,  and  probably 
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Africa,  are  not  as  rich  in  mineral  resources  as  are  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  Industrialization  should  help 
in  the  long  run  to  provide  a  better  living  for  a  larger  popula- 
tion in  the  backward  regions  of  the  world  but  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  become  effective  as  rapidly  as  the  growth  of 
these  peoples  is  likely  to  take  place,  even  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  much  freer  trade  and  more  secure  access  to  needed  raw 
materials  wherever  they  may  be  found.  We  must  also  re- 
sort to  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  unsettled  or  thinly  settled 
lands  of  the  earth  if  we  would  hope  to  prevent  strains  and 
pressures  which  may  again  be  used  by  demagogues  to  further 
their  military  designs. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Distribution  of  Population 

Jl1  OR  the  studying  of  the  distribution  of  population  within 
nations  the  most  fundamental  categories  to  keep  in  mind  are 
rural  and  urban.  If  we  define  rural  population  for  the  mo- 
ment as  the  population  dependent  directly  on  agriculture  for 
its  livelihood,  including  the  people  who  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  providing  direct  services  and  goods  to  the  farm  popula- 
tion, we  will  find  that  until  quite  recently  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  all  lands  has  been  rural.  This  rural  popula- 
tion, both  farmers  and  the  service  groups,  have  always  lived 
in  small  villages  until  the  settlement  of  new  lands  by  West- 
ern Europeans.  In  countries  like  China,  India,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  most  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  in  fact  in  most  of  the  world,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  still  rural  and  most  of  them 
live  in  small  villages. 

Conditions  Determining  Urban  and  Rural  Distribution 

Under  a  simple  hand  agriculture  the  laborer  produces  so 
little  that  there  is,  at  best,  only  a  tiny  surplus  beyond  his  own 
needs,  e.g.,  China  probably  cannot  support  a  nonrural  popu- 
lation even  now  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of  one-fifth  of  the 
whole,  while  in  India  it  appears  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population  is  nonagricultural.  In  Czarist  Russia  the 
rural  population  was  85  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  total.  It 
was  still  over  82  per  cent  in  1926  and  in  spite  of  the  very 
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rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  recent  years  had 
only  fallen  to  67  per  cent  in  1939.  Because  the  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  nonagricultural  population  prior  to  the  use 
of  steam  was  determined  largely  by  the  productivity  of  local 
agriculture  the  distribution  of  population  for  ages  past  in 
most  civilized  lands  was  about  as  follows:  A  large  part  of 
the  population,  80  per  cent  or  more,  lived  in  small  agricul- 
tural villages,  many  of  them  very  small  (100-200),  only  a 
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few  having  as  many  as  500-1000  persons;  10—15  per  cent  of 
the  people  lived  in  larger  market  towns  or  small  cities  and  a 
few,  perhaps  5  per  cent  or  less,  lived  in  cities  of  more  than  a 
few  thousand  with  only  an  occasional  large  city  of  50,000 
or  over.  These  large  cities  were  usually  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment or  important  trade  centers  with  good  water  transporta- 
tion. The  number  of  cities  and  their  proportion  of  the  total 
population  has  always  depended  more  on  the  efficiency  of 
agricultural  production  than  any  other  factor.  The  size  of 
the  individual  city  depended  on  the  area  it  serviced  and  this 
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in  turn  upon  its  transportation  facilities.  Thus  a  great  em- 
pire like  Rome,  or  China,  or  Russia,  or  India  could  always 
support  a  few  fairly  large  cities,  because  of  the  tribute  levied 
against  large  agricultural  areas,  even  though  some  of  these 
cities,  e.g.,  Rome  and  Peking  did  not  have  good  water  trans- 
port. 

The  Industrial  Revolution 

The  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  accompany- 
ing agricultural  revolution  on  the  growth  of  population  have 
already  been  discussed.  Their  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  world  have  been  no 
less  revolutionary  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  will 
accomplish  a  similar  revolution  in  population  distribution  in 
the  remainder  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  next  several 
decades.  I  couple  the  effects  of  these  two  revolutions  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  how  either  alone  could  have  brought  about 
the  redistribution  of  population  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
West  during  the  last  century.  If  there  had  been  no  appreci- 
able improvement  in  the  productivity  of  agricultural  labor 
the  industrial  revolution  could  have  changed  the  distribution 
of  the  nonagricultural  population  by  concentrating  it  some- 
what more  in  a  few  large  cities  but  it  could  have  done  little 
to  change  the  proportions  of  urban  and  rural.  This  could 
take  place  only  as  a  farm  worker  was  able  to  produce  an  in- 
creasing surplus  beyond  his  own  needs.  When  one  rural 
worker  became  able  to  supply  food  and  fiber  for  himself  and 
his  family  plus  one  other  worker  and  his  family  instead  of 
for  himself  and  one-fourth  of  another  worker,  then  the  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  population  could  fall  from  80  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  but  not  before.  On  the  other  hand,  without  the 
revolution  in  transportation  growing  out  of  the  application 
of  steam  both  the  area  the  city  served  and  its  size  would  have 
remained  small,  although  the  number  of  small  cities  would 
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probably  have  increased  as  the  growing  efficiency  of  agricul- 
ture released  more  and  more  farm  workers. 

How  this  improvement  in  agriculture  has  made  possible  a 
new  urban-rural  distribution  of  population  is  seen  clearly  in 
the  data  for  the  United  States.  Here  the  farm  population  in 
1940  was  only  23  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  amounted  to  only  18.8  per 
cent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed.  In  spite  of  this  low 
percentage  we  are  largely  self-sufficient  in  food  and  fibers. 
In  England  and  Wales  the  proportion  employed  in  agricul- 
ture had  fallen  to  about  6  per  cent  by  1931  because  cheap 
transport  enabled  her  to  trade  factory  products  to  newer 
countries  for  food  and  other  raw  materials,  not  because  6 
per  cent  of  the  workers  could  produce  enough  agricultural 
products  for  the  nonagricultural  94  per  cent. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  man  has  always  developed  his 
towns  and  cities — his  nonagricultural  communities — to  the 
extent  that  his  agricultural  productivity  permitted.  But  only 
within  the  last  century  or  a  little  over  could  any  national  po- 
litical unit  support  a  nonagricultural  population  significantly 
in  excess  of  20-25  per  cent  even  if,  like  Rome,  it  had  large 
colonies  near  by  from  which  grain  could  be  brought  most  of 
the  way  by  water,  and  only  within  the  same  period  could  the 
size  of  more  than  a  very  few  city  units  exceed  10  or  20 
thousand. 

The  Modern  Urban  Movement 

The  period  when  movement  of  population  from  country 
to  city  began  to  be  of  significance  varied  considerably  from 
nation  to  nation  because  the  agricultural  and  industrial  revo- 
lutions did  not  come  simultaneously  to  all  lands.  In  regions 
with  much  new  land  like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
attraction  of  free  or  cheap  land  was  so  great  that  industrial 
development  was,  for  a  time,  retarded  by  the  inability  to  get 
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labor  in  spite  of  high  wages  and  large  immigration  from 
abroad  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of  capital.  In  some  countries 
this  cityward  movement  is  still  largely  in  the  future  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  essentially  different  in 
amount  or  in  community  structure  from  that  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  a  description  of 
the  urbanization  of  the  United  States  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  has  happened  all  over  the  Western  World  and  what  is 
now  happening,  or  is  likely  to  happen,  in  most  of  the  regions 
which  are  still  largely  agricultural. 

The  Urban  Movement  in  the  United  States 

In  1790  only  a  little  over  5  per  cent  of  our  population  was 
urban  according  to  the  definition  used  by  our  census,  viz., 
persons  living  in  places  of  2500  or  more.  Since  even  in 
1790  a  significant  part  of  the  rural  population  was  not  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  directly,  such  a  division  of  the  popula- 
tion exaggerates  the  proportion  of  the  people  dependent  on 
agriculture.  It  may  well  be  that  even  in  these  early  days  20 
per  cent  of  our  population  was  nonagricultural,  for  Whelp- 
ton  found  that  in  1820  only  71.9  per  cent  of  the  gainful 
workers  of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  agriculture  (13,  p. 
340)  while  28.1  per  cent  were  in  other  pursuits.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  gainfully  employed  in  nonagricultural  occupa- 
tions in  1820  was  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  proportion 
of  the  population  that  was  then  urban  (7.2  per  cent). 

But  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  was  urban  was 
by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  nation  even  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  about  8  per  cent  (12)  of  the  population  was 
urban  in  1790  while  in  the  South  only  2.3  per  cent  was  urban 
and  it  was  not  until  18 10,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
that  any  western  division  had  any  urban  population  and  even 
then  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  population  west  of  the  Al- 
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leghenies  lived  in  towns  of  2500  or  more.  It  is  also  of  inter- 
est that  although  urban  population  has  grown  faster  than 
rural  population,  except  18 10  to  1820,  the  proportion  urban 
did  not  begin  to  grow  rapidly  until  about  1840  when  only 
10.8  per  cent  of  the  total  was  urban.  After  1840  the  pro- 
portion of  urban  population  increased  rapidly  until  1930. 

Reasons  for  slow  urban  growth  before  184.0.  The  chief 
reasons  for  the  relatively  slow  growth  of  urban  population 
between  1790  and  1840  probably  were:  (a)  American  agri- 
culture had  not  yet  felt  the  full  effects  of  the  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  in  Western  Europe,  particularly  in 
England,  hence,  there  was  not  a  rapidly  increasing  surplus  of 
agricultural  products  which  could  be  sent  to  the  cities.  Our 
agriculture  was  still  largely  a  subsistence  agriculture,  (b) 
Besides,  even  if  there  had  been  a  more  rapidly  increasing  sur- 
plus, it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  move  much 
of  it  from  the  farms  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 
Not  until  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1824  was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  eastern  seaboard  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased agricultural  productivity  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
new  and  fertile  lands  of  Western  New  York  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  or  to  send  manufactured  goods  to  the  West  at  a 
price  to  compete  with  local  village  industry,  (c)  In  addition, 
this  was  a  period  when  cheap  or  free  land  was  more  at- 
tractive to  farmbred  people  than  city  jobs  and  this  was 
almost  as  true  of  our  foreign  immigrants  as  of  our  native 
rural  youth. 

Extent  of  urbanization.  The  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  urban  is  now  about  10  or  11  times  as  great  as  in 
1790,  while  the  proportion  of  workers  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture is  only  one-fourth  as  large.  The  percentage  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  in  1790  and 
that  in  trade  and  transportation  is  over  ten  times  as  great. 
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From  these  data  several  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  (a) 
that  there  was  comparatively  little  manufacturing;  (b)  that 
farm  labor  has  steadily  and  rapidly  become  more  productive, 
whereas  in  1790  it  took  about  three  farm  workers  to  support 
one  other  worker  it  now  takes  less  than  one  farm  worker  to 
support  four  others;  (c)  that  trade  and  transportation,  i.e., 
commerce,  has  grown  at  an  almost  incredibly  rapid  rate;  (d) 
finally,  if  we  will  remember  that  the  rural  population  has  had 
a  higher  rate  of  natural  increase  than  the  urban  ever  since 

Table  4. — Proportion  of  Population,  Rural  and  Urban,  and 

Engaged  in  Principal  Occupations,  United 

States,  17  90- 1940 

Total  Population    Per  Cent  of  Gainfully  Employed 

Trade  & 
Year  Rural  Urban        Agri-       Manufac-     Trans- 

culture         turing      portation 

I7901 94-9     5.1     75.2     9.7     2.0 

182O  92.8      7.2     71.9     12.2      2.5 

1850  84.7  15.3  64.5  16.4  54 

1880  71.8  28.2  48.9  24.1  12.2 

1910  54.3  45-7  31.2  28.4  21.3 

1940  43.5  56.5  18.8  28.0  28.7 

aThe  occupational  percentages  for  1790  are  estimates  on  the  basis  of  trends 
1820-1840  and  are  only  approximate  at  best. 

1800,  that  the  urban  population  must  have  drawn  on  the 
rural  population  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  gain  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  cities  have  claimed  the  majority  of  our  for- 
eign-born immigrants  for  some  decades. 

More  detailed  data  for  recent  years  and  for  other  lands 
would  only  confirm  the  general  trends  shown  by  the  changes 
in  these  broad  classes  of  workers  in  the  United  States.  As 
fast  as  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  its  tasks  have  released  men  from  producing  subsist- 
ence they  have  been  drawn  into  manufacturing,  transporta- 
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tion,  trade,  the  professions  and  clerical  work  until  in  the 
highly  industrialized  countries  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  work  at  agriculture.  That  nearly  all  these  new  kinds 
of  work  are  carried  on  in  cities  rather  than  in  local  commu- 
nities is  due  to  the  improvements  in  transportation  and  the 
greater  efficiency  of  larger  scale  machine  operations  which 
have  quickened  and  cheapened  the  movement  of  goods  and 
lowered  their  cost  of  production. 

The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  United  States 

This  vast  improvement  in  transportation  which,  like  man- 
ufacturing, is  based  on  the  use  of  steam,  has  made  possible 
the  really  large  cities  of  modern  times,  cities  many  times 
larger  than  any  ancient  large  city.  The  use  of  steam  for 
transport  not  only  made  it  possible  to  assemble  cheaply  great 
quantities  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  products  quickly  and  cheaply  over  long  distances, 
but  also  to  supply  great  and  concentrated  aggregations  of 
people  with  food,  fuel,  building  materials  and  other  goods 
and  services  needed  to  maintain  health  and  comfort.  But 
again  it  should  be  remembered  that  almost  none  of  this  con- 
centration of  population  in  cities  would  have  been  possible 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vast  improvement  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, a  considerable  part  of  which  is  due  to  improvements 
in  agricultural  practices  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  agricultural  machinery.  I  refer  here 
particularly  to  the  breeding  of  better  livestock,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  better  practices  to  maintain  soil  fertility,  and  to 
the  improvements  in  plant  breeding  and  selection  which  have 
produced  better  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  etc. 

For  about  ioo  years  now  the  forces  making  for  a  great 
and  rapid  movement  of  population  into  the  cities,  and  par- 
ticularly into  larger  and  larger  cities,  seem  to  have  operated 
without  let  or  hindrance.     They  have  concentrated  an  in- 
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credibly  large  proportion  of  our  total  population  in  huge 
cities.  Over  12  per  cent  of  us  now  (1940)  live  in  cities  of 
over  1,000,000  and  another  5  per  cent  in  cities  of  500,000- 
1,000,000,  i.e.,  17  per  cent  in  cities  of  over  500, ooo.1    Al- 
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Fig.   18. — Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Population  by  Size  of  Community,  United 
States,  1920  and  1940 

most  12  per  cent  more  live  in  cities  of  100,000-500,000. 
Thus  29  per  cent  of  us  live  in  cities  of  over  100,000  while 
only  23  per  cent  live  on  farms.     But  this  is  not  all;  133 

1  In  agricultural  civilizations  only  an  occasional  great  city  had  over  500,000 
inhabitants;  great  capitals  like  Rome  and  Peking  were  probably  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  in  their  heydays. 
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metropolitan  districts — the  large  cities  and  the  thickly  settled 
areas  surrounding  them  for  which  both  1930  and  1940  cen- 
sus data  are  available — now  contain  over  62  million  people 
or  47.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  these  districts 
grew  by  8.2  per  cent  between  1930  and  1940,  while  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  rest  of  the  country  grew  but  6.4  per  cent.  It  is 
true  that  the  larger  part  of  the  growth  of  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts in  absolute  numbers,  as  well  as  in  proportion,  was  out- 
side the  central  cities — the  cities  growing  by  2,008,000,  or 
5.0  per  cent,  while  the  outside  territory  grew  by  2,733,000, 
or  15.8  per  cent,  but  these  133  districts  drew  a  total  of 
4,741,000  while  all  the  rest  of  the  country  increased  by  only 
4,153,000,  thus  53  per  cent  of  our  total  increase  during  the 
decade  went  to  these  few  large  communities.  But  it  is  well 
to  note  that  since  1920  the  parts  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
outside  the  central  cities  have  grown  faster  than  the  cities 
themselves.  This  is  a  new  trend  which  has  arisen  since  the 
use  of  the  automobile  has  become  general.  Whether  it 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  distinctly  new  form  of  urban 
community  cannot  yet  be  told  although  the  writer  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  represents  a  revolt  against  the  crowding  to- 
gether in  cities  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  the  near  future. 

Steam  and  the  Large  City 

While  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  urban  popu- 
lation should  have  become  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  the 
total  population  as  agriculture  was  able  to  release  workers,  it 
is  not  as  easy  to  understand  why  people  crowded  into  the 
larger  cities  in  such  steadily  increasing  proportions  instead  of 
locating  in  a  larger  number  of  small  cities.  It  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  look  into  this  matter  a  little  because  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  very  great  importance  in  modern  life  from  a 
number  of  standpoints. 
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When  machines  driven  by  other  than  man  power  first 
began  to  come  into  use  they  had  to  be  located  at  a  water 
power  site.  However,  soon  after  the  Industrial  Revolution 
got  under  way  the  steam  plant  became  the  important  focus 
for  the  location  of  industry.  Until  about  1900-10  the  ac- 
cepted means  of  transmitting  power  from  waterwheel  or 
steam  engine  to  machines  was  by  shaft,  pulley  and  belt.  This 
was  true  until  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  the  electric 
motor  had  been  perfected  and  their  advantages  for  many 
purposes  came  to  be  realized,  i.e.,  until  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Since  the  very  nature  of  water  power  and  steam  power, 
when  used  directly  to  operate  machines,  necessitated  the  con- 
centration of  the  machines  within  a  few  rods  of  the  point  of 
generation  it  was  to  be  expected  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
successful  enterprises  would  increase  in  size  at  or  near  the 
sources  of  their  power  by  enlarging  the  existing  plant.  Thus 
more  and  more  workers  were  brought  together  in  a  single 
area  and  the  services  they  needed  were  also  concentrated  in 
the  same  area.  The  use  of  steam  for  transport  lagged  greatly 
behind  its  use  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Furthermore, 
steam  was  less  well  adapted  to  local  transport  with  its  many 
starts  and  stops  than  to  longer  hauls.  It  was  not  until  elec- 
tricity and  the  internal  combustion  engine  were  applied  to 
local  transportation  that  it  became  truly  efficient. 

In  addition,  the  function  of  steam  as  an  agent  of  commu- 
nication was  confined  entirely  to  its  conveyance  of  persons 
and  of  written  or  printed  material.  Thus  steam,  as  power 
for  transport,  favored  the  locality  or  plant  which  could  use 
large  amounts — carloads,  train  lots,  boatloads — of  raw  ma- 
terials, could  ship  its  products  in  relatively  large  consign- 
ments over  large  areas  and  where  many  lines  of  communica- 
tion converged. 

On  the  side  of  the  actual  management  of  business,  steam 
did,  of  course,  make  it  easier  for  concerns  owning  factories 
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in  several  places  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  both  by  per- 
sonal visit  and  by  letter,  but  it  did  not  provide  instant  and 
continuous  communication.  Only  the  telephone  could  do 
this  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  common 
use  in  the  United  States,  even  for  business  purposes,  until 
after  World  War  I.  In  most  of  the  world  it  is  not  yet  in 
common  use.  Until  the  telephone  did  come  into  common  use 
there  was  a  decided  advantage  in  concentrating  production 
in  a  factory  where  the  manager  could  be  in  instant  personal 
touch  with  his  technical  staff  and  generally  also  with  his  sales 
staff,  although  this  was  less  necessary.  Personal  communica- 
tion was  confined  within  much  the  same  bounds  in  pre-tele- 
phone  days  as  the  transmission  of  power  was  in  the  days 
before  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  the  electric  motor. 
Therefore,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  development  of 
the  techniques  of  power  transmission,  of  transport,  and  of 
communication,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  until  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  in- 
dustry to  concentrate  in  larger  and  larger  units  and  this  re- 
sulted in  larger  and  larger  cities. 

Other  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  Large  Cities 

In  addition  to  the  technical  factors  favoring  large  cities 
there  were  economic  factors  favoring  larger  and  larger  busi- 
ness units.  Financiers  found  great  profit  in  consolidating 
railroads,  steel  plants,  oil  refining,  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
dustries. Not  infrequently  such  consolidation  and  reorgan- 
ization meant  the  closing  down  of  many  small  local  plants 
and  the  enlargement  of  those  already  large.  It  also  fre- 
quently resulted  in  the  concentration  of  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  white  collar  staffs  of  the  several  combined 
corporations  in  a  single  center,  often  the  center  where  finan- 
cial control  lay  rather  than  a  center  of  production.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  sales  organization  has  also  worked  in 
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this  direction.  The  fact  that  insurance,  too,  gravitated  to 
large  financial  centers  where  it  employed  great  staffs  has 
aided  the  growth  of  great  cities. 

The  stopping  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants  in  the  ports 
of  debarkation  has  added  significantly  to  the  growth  of  our 
large  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard  while  the  heavy  industries 
of  the  Great  Lakes  also  attracted  great  numbers  of  immi- 
grants. In  Europe  the  prestige  of  the  capital  cities — Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  etc. — has  long  been  enormous  and  they 
have  drawn  to  themselves  not  only  the  governmental  func- 
tions of  the  nation  but  also  the  financial  control  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  production  of  luxury  goods. 

Electricity  and  the  Decentralization  of  Cities 

The  growth  of  modern  large  cities  was  greatly  encour- 
aged, if  not  made  inevitable,  up  to  about  the  end  of  World 
War  I  by  the  techniques  of  power  transmission,  of  transport 
and  of  communication.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  momen- 
tum thus  developed  did  not  slacken  at  once  when  these  tech- 
niques changed.  The  new  techniques  associated  with  the 
use  of  electricity  and  the  internal  combustion  engine,  which 
are  so  rapidly  replacing  the  direct  use  of  steam,  will  almost 
certainly  work  another  revolution  in  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation but  it  is  not  yet  clear  just  what  form  this  new  distribu- 
ion  will  take.1  When  electric  power  can  be  manufactured  in 
great  centralized  plants  and  can  be  distributed  cheaply  and 
instantaneously  to  places  several  hundred  miles  distant,  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  concentrate  production  at  any  par- 
ticular point  beyond  what  constitutes  an  efficient  technical 
unit.  In  addition,  with  efficient  and  cheap  telephonic  commu- 
nication there  is  not  the  least  reason  why  a  general  manager 
cannot  keep  in  close  touch  with  plant  managers  in  a  dozen 

1  Most  electricity  used  in  transportation  and  industry  is  an  indirect  rather 
than  a  direct  use  of  steam. 
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different  places,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  away,  at  a 
very  small  cost.  In  other  words,  efficient  manufacturing  op- 
eration is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  concentration  of  plant 
or  personnel  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  formerly  was. 

The  same  is  true  of  most  types  of  business  operations. 
Modern  techniques  of  communication  have  largely  wiped  out 
distance  as  a  factor  in  business  organization.  As  yet  we 
have  only  begun  to  use  these  new  techniques  so  we  do  not 
know  just  what  they  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  decentraliz- 
ing the  operations  of  large  business.  I  would  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  saying  that  modern  techniques  make  big  busi- 
ness or  even  bigger  business  unnecessary,  although  they  do 
render  huge  operating  units  both  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce less  necessary  than  in  steam  days.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  modern  techniques  make  possible  an  organization  of 
industry  and  commerce  on  an  even  larger  scale  than  in  the 
past,  where  such  organization  is  needed  for  efficiency,  but 
that  they  can  do  this  without  concentrating  such  huge  popu- 
lations in  small  areas  as  has  been  customary  in  the  past.  It 
should  be  realized,  however,  that  they  also  make  possible  the 
re-establishment  of  many  small  local  businesses  which  could 
not  compete  with  larger  units  as  long  as  steam  was  used 
directly  as  power  and  was  also  the  chief  agent  of  rapid  com- 
munication. 

Difficulties  of  Decentralization 

That  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  of  these  new 
techniques  to  produce  efficiently  in  relatively  small  units  and 
in  small  communities  is  due  to  many  factors,  most  of  which 
cannot  even  be  mentioned  here,  but  attention  may  be  called 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important.  Once  a  factory  is  estab- 
lished and  its  personnel  settled  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
break  it  into  smaller  units  or  to  move  it  to  a  smaller  com- 
munity. The  immediate  loss  involved  is  generally  consider- 
able and  cannot  be  shouldered  by  the  great  majority  of  con- 
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cerns.  There  is  also  a  prestige  which  attaches  to  New  York, 
or  Chicago,  in  general,  and  to  Detroit,  or  Akron,  for  par- 
ticular industries,  which  does  not  attach  to  Kenosha,  or 
Hagerstown,  or  South  Bend,  or  Conshohocken,  so  that  the 
same  product  will  command  a  better  market,  or  a  better 
price,  or  both  when  coming  from  these  larger  centers.  A 
somewhat  similar  prestige  often  attaches  to  the  product  of 
a  big  plant  as  compared  with  that  of  a  small  plant  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  better. 

This  matter  of  the  prestige  of  bigness  is  also  closely  bound 
up  with  the  ability  to  sell  over  a  wide  market  under  brand 
names  which  only  a  large  concern  can  do.  If  the  public  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  a  shirt  made  in  Troy  is  better  than 
one  made  in  Muncie  or  Baton  Rouge,  or  that  a  product  of 
General  Electric  is  preferable  to  one  of  local  manufacture, 
then,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  concentration  of  shirtmaking  in 
Troy  and  of  the  manufacture  of  electrical  goods  in  large 
concerns.  The  lack  of  standards  for  goods  which  could  eas- 
ily be  standardized  without  loss  of  style  or  the  curtailment 
of  personal  choice  often  makes  it  possible  for  the  pro- 
ducer or  distributor  with  a  long  purse  or  a  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous advertising  agent  to  dominate  a  market  where 
the  merit  of  the  product  would  not  justify  such  a  domination. 
This  in  turn  tends  to  keep  large  factories  and  large  sales 
forces  in  large  centers  long  after  there  is  any  economic 
justification  for  such  concentration. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  that  the  present  state  of  em- 
ployer-employee relations  often  makes  the  former  reluctant 
to  become  dependent  on  the  labor  supply  in  a  small  com- 
munity and  the  latter  unwilling  to  live  where  he  cannot 
have  some  choice  of  jobs  and  employers. 

Large  Cities  and  Reproduction 

To  most  people  this  great  concentration  of  population  in , 
a  few  large  centers  will  not  cause  any  concern.     It  is  com- 
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monly  believed  that  if  economic  considerations  demand  the 
further  concentration  of  industry  and  commerce  and,  hence, 
of  population,  nothing  should  be  done  to  counteract  this 
movement.  To  me  this  seems  a  very  shortsighted  view  be- 
cause there  is  one  consideration  which  outweighs  all  others 
and  which  I  believe  is  altogether  impossible  of  attainment  in 
a  population  crowded  into  the  great  cities  of  today,  viz.,  the 
need  to  reproduce.  Any  population  which  does  not  value  its 
position  in  the  civilization  of  its  day  sufficiently  highly  to  take 
the  trouble  to  reproduce  itself  is  following  values  which 
are  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  its  long-time  welfare.  The 
failure  to  reproduce,  where  this  is  biologically  possible,  and 
comparatively  few  people  are  sterile,  means  that  people  find 
other  values  which  absorb  their  time,  their  interest  and  their 
means  so  exclusively  that  they  are  not  willing  to  raise  chil- 
dren. Obviously  a  civilization  which  thus  sterilizes,  or 
nearly  sterilizes,  a  rather  large  part  of  the  population  can- 
not long  endure.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States  where 
there  can  be  no  serious  question  of  the  availability  of  the 
resources  needed  to  support  our  present  numbers,  and  our 
probable  future  increase,  not  only  in  decency  but  in  abun- 
dance, we  cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  being  over-populated 
as  might  well  be  done  in  England,  or  Holland,  or  Germany. 
At  the  risk  of  boring  the  reader  I  will  repeat  again  some 
of  the  material  on  the  differential  birth  rate  in  order  to  make 
this  point  clear.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  our  population 
now  lives  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  The  number  of 
children  under  5  in  this  population  according  to  the  1940 
census  was  only  72  per  cent  of  the  number  needed  to  main- 
tain the  existing  population  if  the  birth  rates  of  1935-39 
and  the  death  rates  of  1939  had  continued.  Even  in  the 
cities  of  10,000—100,000  the  birth  rate  was  sufficient  to  re- 
place only  83  per  cent  of  the  population  and  in  the  very 
small  cities,  2,500-10,000  it  was  only  96  per  cent  sufficient. 
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Only  in  the  rural  areas  was  the  birth  rate  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  (41  per  cent).  But  there,  too,  it  is  now 
declining  rapidly. 

I  would  not  maintain  that  rural  living  is  the  only  factor 
which  will  keep  births  at  a  level  of  replacement,  but  I  would 
maintain  that,  in  the  Western  World  as  now  organized  all 
the  evidence  indicates  that  no  urban  population  living  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  more,  and  probably  even  in  cities  of 
over  25,000,  will  long  continue  to  replace  itself.  The  human 
animal  is  not  reproducing  in  our  modern  cities,  not  because 
he  has  lost  the  capacity  as  often  seems  to  be  the  case  of  wild 
animals  in  captivity,  but  because  once  the  birth  rate  has 
come  under  his  control  he  is  not  willing  to  forego  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advantages  of  relative  childlessness  in  a 
city  environment,  for  the  sake  of  biological  survival. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  this  factor  alone  should 
lead  us  to  consider  how  we  might  redistribute  our  population 
into  environments  where  the  replacement  of  numbers  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  values  of  daily  living,  where  raising 
children  does  not  appear  so  arduous  a  task  that  a  consider- 
able proportion,  about  one-fifth,  of  all  couples  where  the 
woman  is  married  under  45  will  not  undertake  it  at  all, 
and  another  one-fifth  will  have  only  one  child  when  it  takes 
an  average  of  2.5  to  each  married  couple  to  keep  up  our 
numbers.  I  will  repeat  again  that  any  civilization  which  thus 
sterilizes  or  nearly  sterilizes  a  large  part  of  its  population 
cannot  possibly  long  endure.  Its  values  are  personal  rather 
than  racial  and  social.  They  take  account  too  exclusively  of 
personal  desires  and  ambitions  and  leave  out  of  account  the 
needs  of  the  race  and  the  establishment  of  continuity  in 
family  and  community  living. 

It  seems  senseless  to  continue  to  allow  people  to  pile  up 
in  destructive  environments  when  economic  progress  no 
longer   demands   such  concentration  of  population  as  has 
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taken  place  in  the  last  century.  We  are  now  living  in  the 
age  of  the  telephone,  the  electric  motor,  the  automobile  and 
the  airplane  and  it  is  time  that  we  realized  this  and  began  to 
think  how  we  might  use  these  techniques  to  improve  human 
living  and  to  render  good  living  conditions  compatible  with 
adequate  reproduction. 

One  need  not  be  gifted  with  any  great  imagination  to  think 
of  many  ways  in  which  population  might  be  redistributed  so 
that  most  people  could  enjoy  all  the  benefits  which  have  come 
with  city  living  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  subjected  to 
overwhelming  social  and  economic  pressures  antagonistic  to 
reproduction.  I  am  not  saying  that  living  in  small  com- 
munities is  of  itself  sufficient  to  insure  that  people  will  repro- 
duce once  birth  control  has  become  general,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  living  in  smaller  communities  might  be 
one  of  the  prerequisites  for  the  development  of  a  scale  of 
values  in  which  reproduction  and  the  care  of  children  are 
given  equal  weight  with  those  amenities  of  living  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  large  cities. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Distribution  of  Population- 
Migration 

Mass  Migration  since  1820 

ADAM  SMITH  said  something  to  the  effect  that  of  all 
impedimenta  the  human  animal  was  the  most  difficult  to 
move.  Certainly  this  does  not  seem  as  evident  to  us  today 
as  it  did  to  Adam  Smith  almost  a  century  and  three-quarters 
ago.  In  a  little  over  a  century — from  1820  to  1930 — ap- 
proximately 38  million  people  came  to  the  United  States, 
almost  all  of  them  from  Europe,  and  about  30  million  of 
them  remained  here.  Other  millions  went  to  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  South  and  Central  America  and  smaller 
numbers  to  many  other  lands.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  outward  movement  of  Europeans  during  this  period 
was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  million  and  that  the 
net  was  45  million  or  more.  In  addition  there  have  been 
many  millions  of  migrants  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  from 
China  to  Manchuria,  to  Malaysia,  to  Siam  and  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  while  India  has  also  sent  her  millions  to 
Burma,  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  Malaysia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

This  mass  migration,  which  did  not  really  attain  large  pro- 
portions until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
culminated  in  the  decade  before  World  War  I  with  nearly 
1.5  million  moving  into  the  New  World  alone  each  year. 
This  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  human  experience  although 
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large  migrations  of  peoples  such  as  those  of  the  Huns,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Tartars,  have  taken  place  ever  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  They  have  had  much  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  population  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  within  the  several  nations.  These  few  facts  show 
clearly  the  importance  of  migration  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half  in  settling  new  lands  and  thus  in  changing  the 
distribution  of  population  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
also  create  a  presumption  that  the  still  open  spaces  of  the 
world  might  be  rapidly  settled  if  favorable  conditions  pre- 
vailed at  the  present  time. 

But  conditions  do  change.  Many  lands  no  longer  extend 
welcoming  arms  to  all  Europeans  as  they  formerly  did,  even 
those  that  are  not  yet  well  settled.  Besides,  the  Europeans 
controlling  many  tropical  areas,  which  they  cannot  settle  and 
subdue  with  their  own  labor,  do  not  wish  to  have  them  settled 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  or  the  Japanese  who  could  make 
use  of  them  in  the  same  way  the  Europeans  did  of  the  New 
World  and  Australasia.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the 
streams  of  international  migration  have  been  dammed.  In 
the  United  States  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  days  of 
admitting  great  numbers  of  foreign  born  are  over,  that 
henceforth  the  migration  which  will  concern  us  most  is  that 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  e.g.,  from  the 
South  to  the  North  and  West,  from  the  Middle  West  to  the 
East  and  the  West,  or  from  country  to  city  and  from  city  to 
city.  For  this  reason  little  attention  will  be  given  here  to 
international  migration.  (For  further  discussion  of  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  international  migration  see  Chaps. 
VII  and  XIV.) 

Migration  and  the  Settlement  of  the  United  States 

I  would  not  give  the  impression  that  internal  migration  is 
something  new  in  the  United  States.    It  is  not.    Our  nation 
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was  settled,  predominantly,  by  internally  migrating  natives 

in  spite  of  our  large  immigration  from  abroad.     The  great 

westward  movement  of  population  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
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the  children  of  natives  although  certain  large  areas  in  the 
Northwest  and  in  the  Middle  West  were  settled  by  people 
directly  from  Europe.  We  cannot  tell  what  proportion  of 
our  population  was  native  born  before  1850,  but  at  that  time 
a  very  large  part  of  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghenies  was 
native  born.  An  example  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  In 
1800  the  area  now  included  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  had  a  population  of  only  51,000.  By 
1820  this  had  grown  to  793,000  and  by  1850  to  4,523,000. 
Of  this  1850  population  only  about  550,000  were  foreign 
born  and  since  most  of  them  had  come  in  after  1840,  immi- 
gration before  that  time  being  rather  small,  they  probably 
would  not  have  had  an  equal  number  of  children.  At  the 
incredibly  rapid  rate  of  natural  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
each  decade,  the  51,000  of  the  census  of  1800  would  only 
have  increased  to  about  387,000  in  1850  and  even  the 
793,000  of  1820  would  only  have  grown  to  2,677,000  by 
1850.  Clearly,  most  of  the  population  of  these  states  in 
1850  must  have  migrated  from  the  East.  Exactly  the  same 
process  of  settlement  by  natives  from  the  East  went  on  in 
all  the  western  states,  although  the  foreign  born  did  play 
a  somewhat  larger  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
states  after  1850  than  prior  to  that  time. 

The  data  on  the  state  of  birth  of  the  native  born,  which 
became  available  in  1890,  also  show  that  this  westward 
migration  was  very  great.  At  this  time,  there  were  over 
3  million  fewer  native  whites  of  native  parentage  living  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  than  were  born  there.  Clearly  the 
internal  movement  of  natives  was  a  huge  factor  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West.  Since  a  large  part  of  our  city  growth 
has  also  come  from  rural  communities  and  towns,  internal 
migration  has  always  been  the  most  important  factor  affect- 
ing the  distribution  of  population  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  tended  to  forget  this  fact  because  of  the  great  numbers 
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of  foreign-born  immigrants  coming  to  us  in  the  past.  But 
since  the  foreign  born  are  now  only  permitted  to  enter  in 
small  numbers  we  are  rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  internal  migration  as  the  major  factor  affecting 
the  growth  and  distribution  of  population  in  different  regions 
and  communities,  hence,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  outline 
roughly  the  regions  and  areas  from  which  migrants  may  be 
expected  to  come  in  the  future. 

Regions  of  Probable  Out-Migration  in  the  Future 

The  region  of  highest  birth  rates  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  is  the  southern  Appalachian-Ozark  region, 
with  which  I  would  include  the  hilly  country  in  between  these 
mountain  groups.  The  area  thus  defined,  but  omitting  the 
few  counties  predominantly  urban  and  all  cities  of  10,000 
and  over,  contained  a  population  of  10.3  million  in  1940. 
Its  recorded  birth  rate  at  that  time  was  21.6  and  its  recorded 
death  rate  was  8.2.  The  rate  of  natural  increase  was,  there- 
fore, 13.4  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  about 
138,000. 

Since  this  is  an  area  in  which  birth  and  death  registrations 
are  highly  deficient  both  rates  must  be  increased  somewhat, 
the  birth  rate  more  than  the  death  rate,  in  order  to  get  a 
true  picture  of  natural  increase.  If  the  birth  rate  is  increased 
by  15  per  cent  and  the  death  rate  by  10  per  cent,  the  annual 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  mounts  to  over  160,000,  and 
we  have  a  population  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  a  year  which 
is  a  fairly  rapid  increase,  although  well  below  what  it  was 
in  the  past. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  region  are  small  and 
there  is  but  little  industry;  nor  is  there  any  considerable 
movement  of  industry  into  it.  The  whole  area  has  long 
been  heavily  over-populated  and  its  people  have  had  a  low 
level  of  living.     It  could  not  only  spare  all  this  annual  ex- 
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cess  as  migrants,  but  a  large  number  besides.  An  annual 
migration  of  300,000  for  several  years  to  come  would  not 
be  at  all  excessive  for  this  region.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the 
South  the  population  here  is  almost  entirely  white. 

The  area  with  the  second  highest  natural  increase  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rural  South  (rural  as  defined  above) .  It  had 
a  population  of  almost  18  million  in  1940,  a  birth  rate  of 
20.1  and  a  death  rate  of  9.4.  The  recorded  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  over  190,000.  Allowing  for  the  non- 
registration of  births  and  deaths,  this  area  probably  has  a 
natural  increase  of  225,000-250,000  annually.  It,  too,  is 
overpopulated.  It  would  be  conservative  to  say  that  it  could 
well  spare  another  300,000  a  year  for  some  years  to  come 
unless  industry  moves  in  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  recent 
decades.  Negroes  constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region. 

Other  areas  which  could  well  spare  population  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  are  the  cut-over  areas  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  and  certain  regions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  in  the  far  southwest. 

Finally,  the  remaining  rural  areas  throughout  the  North 
and  West  (except  the  West  Coast)  still  have  a  fairly  high 
natural  increase  which  is  not  needed  on  the  farms  as  they  are 
now  operated.  This  surplus  will  continue  to  move  away  to 
the  cities  as  it  has  done  to  a  large  extent  for  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more.  Using  round  figures,  then,  we  may  expect 
about  two-thirds  of  our  rural  out-migrants  to  come  from 
the  South  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  come  from  the 
Middle  West.  We  may  also  expect  the  farm  population  to 
contribute  far  more  proportionally  than  the  small  town  and 
nonfarm-rural  populations.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
birth  rate  is  also  declining  in  these  rural  regions  of  out- 
migration  hence,  that  they  cannot  long  continue  to  furnish 
enough  migration  to  keep  the  cities  growing.     In  another 
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three  decades  the  rural  population  as  a  whole  will  have  but 
a  small  surplus  to  contribute  to  the  cities. 

Net  Out-Migration 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  net 
migration  of  population  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
movement  from  place  to  place,  i.e.,  the  actual  gain  or  loss  of 
any  given  community  through  migration,  let  us  say  Chicago 
or  California,  or  the  Kentucky  hills  in  the  year  1940,  is  far 
less  than  the  total  number  of  people  who  move  into  it  or 
who  leave  it  in  this  same  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  net 
loss  of  persons  from  farms  1935-39  was  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  leaving  farms  during  this  period.  The 
other  60  per  cent  either  returned  within  this  five  years  or 
other  people  moved  to  the  farms  to  take  their  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  worst  of  the  depression  in  1930- 
34  only  about  12  per  cent  of  those  leaving  at  some  time 
were  a  net  loss.  In  both  periods  they  were  a  very  much 
smaller  part  of  both  in-  and  out-migrants.  There  is  also 
a  vast  movement  from  city  to  city  and  from  farm  to  farm 
but  we  know  little  about  it.  Only  a  system  of  compulsory 
population  registration  such  as  is  in  operation  in  Sweden 
would  enable  us  to  keep  track  of  these  vast  internal  move- 
ments. 

Migration  Trends  in  the  Future 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  areas  which  for  special 
reasons,  not  closely  related  to  their  birth  rates,  will  be  send- 
ing out  emigrants  or  attracting  immigrants,  but  where  those 
will  be  and  how  great  the  migration  will  be  cannot  be  antici- 
pated with  any  certainty.  It  cannot  be  foreseen  that  the 
products  made  in  X  will  have  less  appeal  to  the  public  taste 
in  1949  than  similar  products  made  in  Y.     Nor  can  it  be 
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foreseen  that  there  will  be  a  series  of  dry  years  to  hasten 
movement  out  of  a  new  "dust  bowl"  which  is  already  losing 
population  because  of  the  increasing  mechanization  of  its 
agriculture.  Even  where  changes  in  the  relative  importance 
of  industrial  and  commercial  areas  have  been  taking  place 
for  some  time  it  is  generally  impossible  to  tell  how  far  they 
will  go  and  when  any  particular  community  will  cease  to 
grow,  or  begin  to  decline  or  commence  to  increase  rapidly. 
Thus  the  movement  of  a  significant  portion  of  our  textile 
manufacturing  into  the  South,  the  development  of  the  steel 
industry  more  intensively  near  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
expansion  of  mining  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  at  a 
faster  rate  than  in  Pennsylvania,  are  well  known,  but  whether 
they  will  result  in  net  migration  into  or  out  of  any  given  com- 
munity is  a  matter  of  sheer  guesswork.  Changes  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  different  localities  may  be  considered  a 
regular  aspect  of  modern  industry  but  they  follow  no  known 
law,  hence,  they  cannot  be  foretold. 

It  seems  rather  clear,  then,  that  as  birth  rates  decline  in 
the  present  areas  of  out-migration,  the  net  migration  from 
these  areas  to  urban  areas  is  likely  to  decline.  This  means 
that  migration  from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas  will  prob- 
ably become  a  smaller  part  of  all  internal  migration.  As 
this  happens  it  would  seem  that  the  labor  needs  of  particular 
urban  communities  would  more  and  more  be  met  by  migra- 
tion between  such  communities.  Thus  in  the  future  the  net 
gain  or  loss  of  population  by  migration  in  most  urban  com- 
munities will  arise  more  and  more  largely  from  changes  in 
their  economic  importance  in  relation  to  one  another.  Cities 
cannot  count  on  a  general  gain  in  the  economic  importance 
of  all  urban  communities  as  in  the  past  to  insure  them  a  large 
and  constant  gain  of  population  by  people  moving  in  from 
rural  areas. 
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Finally,  if  the  factors  discussed  above  should  lead  to  any 
considerable  decentralization  of  industry  and  commerce,  we 
might,  conceivably,  have  a  reversal  of  the  present  direction 
of  migration  to  the  extent  that  people  would  leave  the  large 
cities  for  the  smaller  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  or  even 
for  the  more  open  spaces  around  these  small  cities  and  large 
towns.  At  present,  however,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate any  such  change  in  the  immediate  future. 

Migration  in  the  Depression 

The  chief  net  effect  of  the  depression  on  internal  migra- 
tion appears  to  have  been  to  reduce  its  amount  rather  than 
to  produce  any  fundamental  change  in  direction.  The  cities 
still  continued  to  draw  from  the  rural  areas  and  some  of  the 
older  parts  of  the  country  still  lost  population  to  the  more 
recently  settled  areas  and  to  those  having  attractive  climates. 
In  only  one  of  the  nine  geographic  divisions  did  the  depres- 
sion speed  up  out-migration,  viz.,  in  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  which  contain  a  large  part  of  the 
udust  bowl."  In  only  two  divisions  was  the  direction  of  net 
migration  reversed.  In  the  East  North  Central  States 
(Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin)  a  pre- 
vious net  movement  in  became  a  net  out  movement,  while  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  (Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida)  a  net  out  movement  became 
a  net  in  movement.  In  both  divisions,  however,  the  net 
movement  was  so  small  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  reversal  of  past  trends;  it  was  rather  a  slowing  up  of  past 
trends. 

The  slowing-up  of  the  outward  movement  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  result  in  a  proportionally  greater  increase  be- 
tween 1930  and  1940  in  the  population  of  those  regions 
normally  having  an  out  movement  than  in  those  normally 
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depending  on  in-migration  for  a  part  of  their  increase. 
Thus  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  States 
(Kentucky,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi)  grew  pro- 
portionally faster  between  1930  and  1940  than  any  part  of 
the  country,  except  the  extreme  West  which  still  remained 
the  destination  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  internal 
migrants.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  out-migrants 
still  came  largely  from  the  areas  indicated  above  and  went 
to  help  swell  the  movement  to  the  urban  areas  which  had 
been  gaining  in  the  past.  There  was  no  significant  reversal 
of  the  country  to  city  movement  during  the  depression. 
With  the  exception  of  the  year  1932,  when  the  farm  popula- 
tion had  a  slight  net  gain  due  to  in-migration,  the  farms  lost 
population  to  the  cities  throughout  the  depression.  The  de- 
pression reduced  the  net  number  of  migrants  but  did  not 
greatly  change  the  pattern. 

Migration  in  the  War 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  clear  picture  of  war  mi- 
gration to  compare  with  that  of  prewar  years.  The  war 
has  created  its  own  special  needs  and  people  have  flowed 
to  areas  which  were  already  organized,  or  could  readily  ex- 
pand their  facilities  to  meet  these  needs,  or  to  new  areas 
which  are  undertaking  the  new  tasks.  Furthermore,  the 
ordinary  economic  forces  at  work  in  determining  migration 
are  being  largely  held  in  abeyance.  I  do  not  mean  that  peo- 
ple have  not  moved  to  areas  which  seem  to  them  to  offer 
the  best  opportunities,  as  they  have  always  done,  but  rather 
that  the  areas  of  opportunity  are  now  determined  by  military 
needs  rather  than  the  economic  forces  customarily  operating 
in  peace  times. 

As  regards  the  movement  of  people  to  well-established 
centers  of  industry,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  they  have 
moved  in  largest  numbers  into  those  cities  where  the  prod- 
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Fig.   20. — Average   Yearly  Number  of  Net  Civilian   Migrants,   1940-1942  and 

1930-1940 
(Used  by  permission  of  Henry  S.  Shryock,  Jr.,  author,  "Internal  Migration 
and  the  War,"  four.  Amer.  Stat.  Assoc,  Vol.  38  (March,  1943),  pp.  16-30,  and 
Frank  A.  Ross,  editor  of  the  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Stat.  Assoc.) 
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ucts  manufactured  for  war  require  relatively  large  amounts 
of  labor  in  proportion  to  tonnage  or  volume  rather  than 
into  cities  producing  the  basic  materials  for  war  goods. 
Thus  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  district  with  a  civilian 
population  of  2,127,000  in  1940  had  only  2,082,000  in 
1943  (March  1)  while  the  Detroit  district  with  2,374,000 
in  1940  had  2,566,000  in  March  1943.  The  Cleveland 
and  Youngstown  districts  also  lost  civilian  population  during 
these  years,  as  did  most  large  steel  centers,  while  the  cities 
using  the  steel  for  war  goods — Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Portland  and  a 
few  others — gained  relatively  large  numbers  in  spite  of  a 
decrease  of  about  3  million  in  our  civilian  population  during 
these  three  years.  Several  of  our  largest  centers  of  com- 
merce, like  the  centers  of  basic  industry,  also  lost  civilian 
population  but  to  an  even  greater  extent — New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  smaller 
manufacturing  communities  with  equipment  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  war  goods  gained  in  numbers. 

The  extent  to  which  the  war  has  concentrated  population 
in  a  few  large  cities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  March  1943 
the  81  metropolitan  districts  gaining  in  civilian  population 
since  1940  had  gained  a  total  of  3,060,000,  or  10  per  cent 
in  three  years;  while  the  other  56  metropolitan  districts  had 
lost  1,440,000  or  4  per  cent  during  this  period.  Further- 
more, about  72  per  cent  of  this  gain  of  3,060,000  was  con- 
centrated in  one-fourth  (21)  of  these  81  cities,  all  of  which 
gained  over  40,000.  The  need  for  airplanes,  ships,  and 
heavy  ordnance  will  explain  the  growth  of  nearly  all  the 
larger  centers  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  also.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  usual  foreign  trade  and  the  decrease  in 
consumer's  goods  will  account  for  the  decline  in  population 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  many  smaller  trade 
centers. 
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It  is  of  some  interest  that  of  the  n  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts having  over  one  million  population  in  1940  only  6, 
those  best  equipped  to  manufacture  war  goods,  gained  civil- 
ian population  up  to  March  1943,  while  5,  those  depending 
more  largely  on  trade  and  finance,  lost  population.  The 
total  net  gain  of  these  n  districts  was  only  123,000  but  the 
6  that  did  gain  increased  by  891,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  the  13  metropolitan  districts  having  500,000-1,000,000 
in  1940  only  4  lost  civilian  population  by  1943   (188,000) 
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Fig.  21.— Growth  of  Metropolitan  Districts  in  the  United  States,  1940-1943 

while  9  gained  (557,000)  for  a  net  gain  in  the  group  of 
369,000.  The  most  surprising  fact  in  this  whole  war  migra- 
tion to  the  cities  is  that  12  metropolitan  districts  of  less  than 
500,000  in  1940  gained  in  excess  of  40,000  each  by  1943 
for  a  total  of  850,000. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  war  migration  that  merits 
mention.  This  is  the  very  rapid  growth  of  a  number  of 
counties  having  a  small  almost  rural  population  in  1940 — 
counties  not  in  any  metropolitan  district.  There  were  140 
such  counties  that  gained  over  10  per  cent  in  civilian  popu- 
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lation  between  1940  and  1943  and  they  had  gained  a  total 
of  1,050,000  in  these  three  years.  This  is  about  160,000 
more  than  the  six  metropolitan  districts  of  over  one  million 
which  showed  a  gain  in  the  three  years  1940-43.  These 
small  rapidly  growing  counties  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
in  or  near  to  which  military  training  centers  have  been 
located,  or  in  which  explosives  and  shell-loading  plants  have 
been  established,  or  in  which  new  industries  such  as  mag- 
nesium and  aluminum  have  been  set  up.  They  are  com- 
munities in  which  some  kind  of  direct  war  service  is  being 
rendered  which  can  be  carried  out  better  in  a  thinly  settled 
area  than  in  a  metropolitan  center,  or  where  access  to  raw 
materials  and  power  have  determined  plant  location. 

We  do  not  know  very  definitely  where  the  migrants  going 
to  war  industry  have  come  from  but  we  know  enough  to  say 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  they  have  come  chiefly,  al- 
though by  no  means  entirely,  from  the  rural  areas,  towns 
and  small  cities  of  the  areas  of  out-migration  delineated 
above.  The  net  migration  from  farms  in  1940,  1941,  and 
1942  was  about  3,655,000  (including  men  going  into  mili- 
tary service).  Of  this  number  2,161,000  came  from  the 
South  and  984,000  from  the  Middle  West,  the  remaining 
520,000  from  the  farms  of  the  Northeast  and  the  Far  West. 
Shryock  (8,  pp.  16-30)  has  shown  that  52.6  per  cent  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  States  lost  over  5  per  cent  of 
their  population  between  1940  and  1942.  Most  of  these 
are  small  rural  or  semi-rural  counties.  Hence,  we  can  say 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  a  large  part  of  the  war  mi- 
gration has  been  made  possible  by  the  migrants  from  rural 
areas  with  those  from  the  farms  predominating.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  the  people  leaving  these  rural 
communities  are  the  same  persons  as  those  going  into  the 
war  industries  in  the  cities.  It  has  been  shown  by  a  number 
of  studies  that  the  rural  migrant  often  makes  several  moves 
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before  landing  in  the  city.  He  may  first  take  a  job  in  the 
small  town  vacated  by  a  man  going  to  a  small  city  near  by 
and  then  follow  his  predecessor  to  this  new  location,  finally 
arriving  in  the  larger  city  by  easy  stages.  But  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  the  larger  part  of  the  city  increases  noted  above  is 
from  the  rural  areas  although  the  transition  is  not  made  at 
a  single  bound.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  war 
has  fundamentally  altered  this  process  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
speeded  it  up  considerably. 

Postwar  Migration  and  the  Distribution  of  Population 

We  are  all  much  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  induced  by  the  war  will  remain  after 
it  is  over,  or  whether  the  pattern  of  distribution  will  revert 
to  uas  was."  It  is  quite  commonly  assumed  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  general  will  revert  to  "as  was"  and  that 
this  means  that  prewar  migration  and  population  distribution 
will  again  prevail.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  assumption 
is  scarcely  justified  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  most  large  new  plants  and  additions  to 
plants  which  can  be  readily  converted  to  peace-time  produc- 
tion, except  those  which  had  to  be  located  near  sources  of 
power  or  raw  materials,  have  been  located  either  in  the 
large  centers  or  attached  to  large  factories  already  in  ex- 
istence.1 Hence,  a  considerable  part  of  the  facilities  for 
increased  production  after  the  war  are  so  located  that  they 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  wartime  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  second  place,  war  contracts  have  been  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  large  concerns. 

1  Most  shell-loading  and  powder-making  plants  located  in  the  country  will 
probably  be  abandoned  quickly  upon  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  and  the 
Army  training  centers  will  also  dissolve  rapidly.  Thus  most  of  the  small  com- 
munities built  up  by  the  war  will  almost  certainly  lose  population  at  a  rapid 
rate  once  the  war  is  over. 
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It  is  true  they  have  done  some  subcontracting.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  undertaken  many  specialty  jobs  which  they 
had  not  done  previously  and  they  have  also  retained  the 
lion's  share  of  the  profits  by  demanding  more  liberal  com- 
pensation from  the  government  than  they  were  willing  to 
accord  their  subcontractors.  Thus  they  have  enlarged  their 
productive  capacity,  have  built  up  reserves  and  accumulated 
the  tax  credits  with  which  to  convert  quickly  to  peace-time 
production  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly.  In  contrast 
to  the  strong  financial  position  of  these  large  businesses  many 
small  plants  have  already  closed  up  and  many  others  which 
were  fortunate  enough  to  operate  through  the  war  will  suc- 
cumb at  its  close  because  of  the  lack  of  financial  ability  to 
convert  to  regular  production  and  because  once  having  lost 
their  more  or  less  local  market  they  will  not  be  able  to  gain 
a  new  market  in  competition  with  the  large  concerns  having 
long  purses  and  seeking  still  more  exclusive  markets. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  general  economic  set-up  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  therefore,  it  seems  to  the  writer  quite 
likely  that  we  may  have  a  further  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  a  comparatively  few  large  cities.  It  may  not  work 
out  this  way,  and  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  writer  that  it 
will  not,  but,  believing  as  he  does  that  economic  forces 
largely  determine  the  distribution  of  population  and  that 
big  business  will  be  an  even  more  dominant  economic  con- 
troller of  postwar  industry  than  of  prewar  industry,  further 
concentration  of  population  seems  highly  probable. 

Military  Considerations  in  the  Distribution  of  Population 

The  one  force  which  might  counteract  the  continuing 
tendency  of  big  business  to  concentrate  economic  activity  in 
large  centers  and  large  plants  is  military  necessity.  Mili- 
tary considerations  might  force  the  dispersal  of  production 
and  even  of  commercial  operations  into  many  relatively  small 
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centers  and  plants.  They  will  almost  certainly  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  distribution  of  population  in  Europe  and 
Japan  just  as  they  have  played  an  important  role  already  in 
the  location  of  new  cities  and  in  the  determination  of  their 
size  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  seems  rather  doubtful 
whether  they  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  determina- 
tion of  our  own  postwar  business  structure.  We  have  not 
been  bombed  from  the  air  and  are  not  likely  to  be  in  this 
war.  If  we  had  seen  Pittsburgh  and  Gary  suffer  as  have 
Essen  and  Duesseldorf,  and  New  York  blasted  as  Berlin  and 
London,  we  might  well  plan  to  disperse  our  industry  and 
commerce  in  smaller  units  in  smaller  centers.  But  with  the 
strong  economic  factors  mentioned  above  working  for 
greater  concentration  of  both  plants  and  financial  control 
and  military  considerations  playing  a  negligible  role,  the 
technical  factors  making  for  dispersal  (see  preceding  chap- 
ter) are  likely  to  come  into  operation  rather  slowly  in  this 
country. 

Some  Problems  of  Internal  Migration 

While  it  is  of  interest  to  know  in  a  general  way  where 
our  internal  out-migrants  are  coming  from  and  where  they 
are  likely  to  come  from  in  the  near  future,  as  well  as  where 
they  are  now  going,  it  is  probably  fully  as  important  to 
indicate  a  few  of  the  problems  created  by  migration,  many 
of  which  have  been  intensified  by  the  increased  rapidity  and 
volume  of  migration  due  to  the  war. 

In  many  communities  where  in-migration  is  large  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  school  facilities  proves  to  be  quite  be- 
yond their  means.  This  is  particularly  true  of  small  com- 
munities; also  in  this  type  of  community  the  provision  of 
adequate  housing,  water,  gas,  electricity,  transportation,  and 
health  facilities,  out  of  local  means  is  quite  impossible.  Even 
with  aid  from  the  federal  government  these  services  remain 
highly  unsatisfactory  in  many  communities.     There  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  the  unhealthy,  crowded,  and  generally  un- 
pleasant living  conditions  in  many  of  these  small  centers, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  larger  ones,  are  in  part  responsible 
for  their  rapid  rates  of  labor  turnover  and  the  large  amounts 
of  absenteeism  they  display. 

In  some  of  the  larger  centers  the  mere  physical  difficulties 
of  caring  for  increased  numbers  of  incoming  migrants  have 
not  been  as  serious  as  in  many  smaller  places  although  they 
are  serious  enough  in  places  like  Detroit,  Dayton,  San 
Diego,  Seattle,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  But  if  the  actual 
physical  plant  in  the  larger  places  is  more  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mere  physical  care  of  their  migrants,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  great  influx  of  migrants  of  diverse  back- 
grounds, and  often  of  different  race,  creates  just  as  difficult 
problems  of  adjustment  as  in  the  smaller  community. 

The  mere  presence  in  some  of  the  boom  communities  of 
a  large  number  of  young,  unattached  males  having  larger  pay 
checks  than  usual,  with  fewer  family  obligations  than  here- 
tofore, and  with  the  belief  that  it  will  probably  be  only  a 
short  time  until  they  are  in  the  army  with  a  good  chance  of 
never  returning,  creates  vice  and  crime  problems  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  inability  of  women  to  organize  their 
homes  in  an  orderly  manner  and  to  exercise  the  usual  control 
over  their  children  under  the  makeshift  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  many  communities  creates  problems  of  child  care, 
health  and  discipline  far  more  baffling  than  those  the  family 
usually  has  to  face.  Again,  the  very  great  demand  for 
labor  puts  the  worker  in  a  position  of  independence  which 
the  younger  worker  has  never  possessed  before,  it  tends  to 
demoralize  his  work  habits,  his  discipline  on  the  job  and 
his  sense  of  obligation  to  his  fellow  workers.  Then,  too, 
the  presence  of  different  racial  groups  always  creates  serious 
problems.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  repressed  minor- 
ity group  suddenly  gains  a  new  independence  and  a  higher 
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level  of  living.  Under  such  conditions  this  minority 
naturally  makes  claims  of  many  kinds  which  irritate  the 
majority  governing  group.  In  extreme  cases  riots,  strikes, 
boycotts  and  great  unrest  result  from  these  demands  for 
more  equitable  treatment  and  better  living  opportunities. 
There  is  no  need  to  add  to  this  list  of  disturbing  conditions 
accompanying  a  large  and  sudden  migration.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar  with  them.  It  will  suffice  to  try  to 
sum  up  in  general  terms  how  migration  affects  personal  and 
community  conduct. 

Migration  and  Demoralization 

The  usual  community  restraints  upon  conduct  do  not 
operate  as  effectively  on  migrants  who  do  not  yet  feel  that 
they  belong  to  the  community  as  on  older  residents.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  the  increase  in  crime  and 
vice,  for  the  undisciplined  conduct  of  labor  unions  and  their 
leaders,  for  delinquency  among  young  boys  and  girls,  and 
many  other  unsocial  types  of  conduct  in  war-boom  communi- 
ties. The  migrants  are  no  more  to  blame,  perhaps  not  as 
much,  for  this  breakdown  of  customary  modes  of  conduct, 
than  the  longer-time  residents,  but  naturally  they  more  often 
get  into  trouble  and  generally  appear  as  a  contaminating 
force  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  real  difficulty  is 
that  migration  breaks  up  customary  ties  and  controlling 
habits  and  throws  the  individual  (or  family)  on  his  own  re- 
sources with  the  inevitable  result  that  much  of  his  conduct 
becomes  anarchic,  i.e.,  without  rule. 

The  migrant  simply  does  not  belong  to  any  well  inte- 
grated group  which  he  respects  and  to  whose  standards  he 
is  willing  to  conform.  He  is  a  lone  traveller  without  chart 
or  compass  and  as  such  has  little  sense  of  direction  and  is 
not  shown  the  way  by  any  organized  group.  Many  young 
people  are  more  or  less  demoralized  in  such  a  situation. 
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Social  conduct,  as  opposed  to  antisocial,  needs  to  be  or- 
ganized by  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  vice  in 
nearly  all  its  many  forms  can  be  organized  by  the  individual 
for  profit.  Hence,  the  migrant  finds  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  appeals  being  made  to  his  appetites  by  people  who 
can  profit  from  their  satisfaction  while  the  community  too 
often  does  little  or  nothing  to  make  him  feel  a  member  of 
it  and  to  give  him  a  normal  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  desires. 
This  problem  of  becoming  assimilated  into  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity is  in  essence  always  the  same,  but  in  times  of  unusual 
migration  it  becomes  too  much  for  the  customary  agencies  of 
the  community  to  handle  and  the  result  is  widespread  de- 
moralization. 

I  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  migration  is  the  only 
factor,  or  even  the  chief  factor,  in  the  breakdown  of  many 
of  the  established  values  of  living  which  we  are  experiencing 
today,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  significant  factor.  Only 
time  and  real  community  effort  will  re-establish  an  effective 
community  control  over  conduct  and  neither  is  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  now.  We  are  too  busy  with  getting  an 
urgent  job  done  to  give  much  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  migrants  in  their  new  communities.  We  shall  probably 
regret  this  neglect  later  but  there  seems  to  be  little  to  do 
now.  We  should,  however,  be  ready  to  prevent  a  new  flood 
of  anarchy  when,  and  if,  most  of  these  migrants  leave  their 
present  jobs  when  the  war  is  over  to  return  to  their  former 
homes  or  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  better  jobs  and  better 
living  conditions. 


CHAPTER  X 

Social  and  Economic  Effects  of  Age 
Changes 

JT1  REQUENT  reference  has  been  made  in  preceding  chap- 
ters to  the  age  changes  taking  place  in  our  population  but 
this  subject  has  not  been  dwelt  on  because  it  merits  more 
detailed  treatment  than  could  be  allotted  it  in  other  con- 
nections. 

Causes  of  Age  Changes 

Barring  extensive  migration,  the  age  structure  of  any  pop- 
ulation will  be  the  natural  result  of  its  birth  rates  and  death 
rates.  If,  as  in  India  and  China,  birth  rates  and  death  rates 
are  high,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  population 
may  be  in  the  younger  ages  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  all  children  may  die  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  ten  {see  Fig.  10,  p.  58).  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
birth  rate  is  low  and  has  been  for  some  years,  as  in  France, 
the  crude  death  rate  will,  at  best,  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  14-16  and  the  proportion  of  young  people  will  be  low. 
{See  Fig.  22,  showing  proportion  of  persons  of  different 
ages.) 

In  actual  life  where  age  changes  are  taking  place  the 
change  is  rather  slow  {see  Fig.  23)  because  death  rates  and 
birth  rates  only  gradually  come  under  control.  But  there 
are  periods  when,  looking  at  the  matter  {see  chaps,  on 
birth  rates  and  death  rates)  historically,  they  change  con- 
siderably in  the  course  of  a  few  decades,  and  when  one 
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Fig.  22. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Population  by  Age  in  Selected  Countries. 

changes  faster  than  the  other.  If,  e.g.,  the  death  rate  were 
to  decline  in  advance  of  the  birth  rate,  as  commonly  happens, 
we  know  from  the  experience  of  the  last  century  that  a  large 
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Fig.  23. — Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  by 
Selected  Age  Periods,  1870-1970 
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part  of  this  decline  will  take  place  in  infant  and  child  mor- 
tality. We  can  predict  with  certainty,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  of  young  people  in  the  population  will  increase 
and  having  reached  a  high  level  will  remain  there  until  the 
larger  proportion  of  survivors  begins  to  pass  into  the  higher 
ages.  Thus,  even  if  there  were  no  decline  in  the  birth  rate, 
the  high  proportion  of  young  people  which  accompanies  the 
early  stages  of  a  declining  death  rate  would  diminish  slowly 
in  the  course  of  time  until  a  fairly  stable  condition  is  reached, 
but  it  would  remain  relatively  high.  When,  however,  the 
birth  rate  also  declines,  the  proportion  of  children  will  de- 
cline more  rapidly.  By  way  of  illustration,  in  1820  the 
United  States  had  an  extremely  young  population;  about 
18.5  per  cent  were  under  five,  and  39.4  per  cent  were  5-19. 
A  total  of  58  per  cent  were  under  20.  The  birth  rate  was 
high  and  the  death  rate  moderate  for  that  time.  With  the 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  and  the  aging  of  the  more  numerous 
survivors  the  proportion  of  children  under  five  declined  to 
8.0  per  cent  in  1940  and  that  of  children  aged  5-19  to 
26.4  per  cent,  the  proportion  under  20  amounting  to  only 
34.4  per  cent  or  less  than  three-fifths  of  what  it  was  in  1820. 
This  change  took  place  in  spite  of  a  death  rate  declining 
during  this  entire  period. 

The  Extent  and  Speed  of  Age  Changes 

The  rapidity  of  these  age  changes  generally  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  rapidity  of  the  decline  in  the  death  rate 
in  the  early  years  because  this  rate  usually  changes  first  and 
most  rapidly;  but  once  the  death  rate  has  reached  a  fairly 
low  level  further  change  in  it  is  slow  and  the  pace  of  the 
age  changes  becomes  more  dependent  on  the  rate  of  decline 
in  the  birth  rate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  if 
60,000  persons  out  of  each  100,000  born  in  1850  live  to 
enter  their  60th  year  in   19 10  while  only  50,000  out  of 
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100,000  born  in  1800  live  to  be  60  in  i860,  this  fact  alone 
will  significantly  affect  the  proportions  at  all  ages  over  a 
period  of  several  decades.  Since  these  age  changes  come  at 
different  times  in  different  lands  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
speak  of  young  peoples  and  older  peoples  and  because  we 
know  the  conditions  producing  them  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  of  the  general  trends  in  any  country  for  several  decades 
in  advance. 

This  aging  of  the  population  is  a  relatively  new  experience 
for  man.  In  all  his  history  he  has  known  only  a  young 
population  in  which  one-fourth  or  more  was  under  10  and 
one-third  or  more  under  15.  Within  a  few  decades,  e.g., 
since  1880,  in  many  industrialized  countries  these  propor- 
tions have  fallen  as  low  as  one-sixth  under  10  and  one-fourth 
under  15  while  the  proportion  over  50  has  risen  from  one- 
tenth  or  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  or  more  and  that  over  65 
from  one-thirtieth  to  one-fourteenth.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  age  changes  will  take  place  without  pro- 
ducing changes  of  far-reaching  significance  in  our  social  and 
economic  life.  Older  people  do  have  different  needs  and 
interests  than  younger  people;  they  develop  different  atti- 
tudes of  mind  towards  the  problems  the  community  has  to 
meet,  and  as  they  become  more  numerous  they  are  going  to 
demand  more  political  and  economic  consideration.  But 
since  we  are  treating  a  new  situation  we  cannot  be  positive 
regarding  most  of  the  effects  of  an  aging  population  on  our 
life,  we  can  only  speculate.  It  will  be  well  to  deal  first  with 
two  or  three  aspects  of  aging  on  which  we  already  have 
some  evidence. 

In  the  United  States  the  largest  number  of  births  *  fol- 
lowing World  War  I  was  in  192 1  (2,956,000).  This  num- 
ber declined  slowly  for  three  or  four  years  and  then  more 
rapidly  until  there  were  only  2,277,000  in  1933,  a  decline  of 

1  In  the  following  figures  allowance  has  been  made  for  nonregistration  of  births. 
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about  680,000.  The  number  began  to  increase  in  1934  but 
in  1939  it  was  less  than  200,000  above  the  low  of  1933.  It 
increased  a  little  over  200,000  in  the  next  two  years  and 
jumped  by  337,000  in  1942,  thus  surpassing  1921  by  about 
80,000.  Beginning  in  1928  the  children  entering  school, 
those  born  in  1922  and  succeeding  years,  were  fewer  in 
number  each  succeeding  year  (with  only  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions) until  1940  (children  born  in  1934).  Since  then 
the  number  has  increased  slowly  and  will  soon  increase  more 
rapidly  until  the  children  born  in  1942  and  1943  enter 
school  in  1948  and  1949.  The  present  prospect  is  that  the 
total  elementary  school  enrollment  will  increase  significantly 
in  the  next  few  years  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
again  reach  the  level  of  1920-28.  The  number  of  births 
will  have  to  stay  close  to  the  present  level  for  the  next  four 
or  five  years  in  order  to  bring  elementary  school  enrollment 
back  to  where  it  was  20  years  ago.  As  the  writer  has  said 
in  Chap.  II  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  present  level  of  births 
will  not  be  maintained  but,  if  it  is  maintained,  it  will  be 
1950-55  before  the  elementary  schools  will  again  have  the 
enrollment  they  had  in  1920-28.  In  the  meantime  a  popu- 
lation of  105  million  in  1920  will  have  grown  to  a  popula- 
tion of  about  142  million  in  1950.  Thus  there  will  be 
one-third  more  people  to  support  the  same  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  children. 

In  view  of  this  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  and 
probably  even  in  their  number  it  would  appear  that  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  schools 
more  easily  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Whereas  there 
was  one  child  5-14  to  every  1.2  males  15-60  in  1880  there 
is  now  (1940)  only  one  child  to  every  1.9  males  of  these 
ages  and  even  with  present  birth  rates  this  ratio  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  some  decades.  Whether  the  financial 
burden  of  schools  will  actually  grow  lighter  will  depend  on 
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the  quality  of  our  education  and  the  average  number  of 
years  of  school  attendance  per  pupil  as  well  as  on  the  number 
of  pupils. 

Fewer  new  teachers.  But  a  matter  which  should  give  us 
more  concern  than  a  mere  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils 
is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  young  people  who 
are  now  entering  teaching.  The  teachers'  colleges  have 
already  felt  the  slackening  demand  for  teachers.  With  older 
men  and  women  in  control  of  our  educational  system  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  promising  young  people  who  would 
have  gone  into  an  expanding  school  system  will  look  else- 
where for  jobs.  This  may  very  well  result  in  a  less  pro- 
gressive attitude  among  educators,  in  a  less  ready  adaptation 
of  education  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  our  life, 
than  in  the  past.  Not  that  education  has  been  prompt  to 
adapt  itself  to  changing  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  past,  far  from  it,  but  it  may  be  even  more  reluctant  to 
make  efforts  in  this  direction  as  it  comes  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  men  and  women  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  keeping  it  as  it  is. 

Expenditures  on  children.  As  families  become  smaller  it 
seems  reasonably  certain  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
family  income  will  have  to  be  spent  on  the  necessities  for 
children.  But  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  per  child. 
If  mere  necessities,  clothing,  food,  housing  and  medical  care 
require  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure,  the 
better  standards  of  child  care  will  almost  certainly  demand 
better  quality  in  the  necessities  and  will  add  many  new  items 
to  the  must  list.  Thus  we  may  expect  a  considerable  shift 
in  the  types  of  goods  and  services  used  by  children.  Whether 
there  will  be  any  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  family  in- 
come spent  on  the  children  will  depend  on  how  rapidly  this 
must  list  increases.    It  seems  likely  to  the  writer  that  there 
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may  be  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  family  income 
spent  on  children  under  high  school  age  and  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  spent  on  those  of  high  school  age  as  the  total 
length  of  the  school  period  increases.  This  again  will  cer- 
tainly involve  a  considerable  shift  in  the  types  of  goods  and 
services  bought  for  children.  Smaller  families  may  also 
result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  family  income  being 
spent  on  the  wants  of  the  parents  and  in  larger  savings. 

In  any  event  the  decline  in  the  number  and  proportion  of 
children  will  almost  certainly  make  necessary  some  consider- 
able adjustments  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
children.  There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  making  these 
adjustments  but  it  should  be  noted  that  any  such  change  in 
economic  demand  as  that  just  suggested  means  that  more 
and  more  of  our  expenditures  move  into  the  comfort  and 
luxury  class  and  thereby  become  less  stable.  It  is  inevitable 
that  a  proportional  increase  in  nonnecessity  expenditures 
should  add  to  the  probability  of  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  many  products  and  thus  increase  the  range  within 
which  our  entire  economic  activity  is  likely  to  move.  This 
point  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  Effects  of  More  Adults  on  our  Economy 

Expenditures  of  those  in  prime  of  life.  The  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  children  will  almost  certainly  leave  more 
of  the  family  income  as  well  as  of  the  national  income  to  be 
spent  on  the  needs  and  wants  of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life. 
One  might  speculate  at  considerable  length  on  how  this  will 
affect  our  business  structure  by  increasing  the  demand  of 
people  20-45  for  better  and  faster  automobiles,  for  travel, 
for  expensive  recreation,  for  small  efficiency  apartments,  for 
luxury  clothes,  for  personal  service,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it  would 
remain  only  speculation.  Here  again  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure,  however,  the  general  trend  of  expenditure  will  be  in 
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the  direction  of  luxuries.  Since  these  can  be  dispensed  with 
when  economic  conditions  are  uncertain,  this  trend  will  in- 
crease the  probability  of  violent  swings  in  economic  activity. 
Whether  this  will  be  offset  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the 
greater  ability  to  accumulate  savings  because  of  fewer  chil- 
dren, savings  which  can  be  spent  to  maintain  normal  living 
during  periods  of  depression,  cannot  be  told.  But,  as  argued 
below,  the  increased  ability  of  a  community  to  accumulate 
capital  may  at  times  add  to  its  economic  instability  although 
a  good  many  more  individuals  may  have  provided  for  their 
own  "rainy  day." 

The  middle-aged  in  our  economy.  An  estimate  of  future 
population  recently  made  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  and 
issued  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  shows  that 
in  1980  almost  half  of  the  population  of  working  age — over 
18 — will  be  over  45.  Since  there  has  long  been  much  talk 
about  the  inability  of  industry  to  use  the  workers  over  40-45 
years  old  we  are  facing  an  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
how  to  use  these  middle-aged  workers.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  demand  for  pensions  from  creeping  to  younger 
and  younger  age  groups  and  becoming  an  intolerable  burden 
on  the  national  income  would  seem  to  be  a  reorganization 
of  much  factory  and  office  work  so  that  it  could  be  carried 
on  by  workers  past  their  prime  but  still  in  good  health. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  middle-aged  people  would 
rather  have  jobs  than  pensions,  but  if  they  cannot  get  the 
former  they  will  certainly  demand  the  latter  and  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  numerous  enough  to  force  the  issue. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
family  has  done  or  will  do  much  to  make  possible  an  increase 
in  the  personal  expenditures  of  the  middle-aged.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  the  workers  earning  power  does  decline 
as  family  responsibilities  become  lighter.  Furthermore  by 
the  time  middle  age  is  reached  habits  have  become  fixed  and 
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personal  expenditure  is  not  as  likely  to  vary  greatly,  except 
under  necessity,  as  when  younger.  On  the  whole,  the  pro- 
portional increase  in  this  group  would  seem  to  be  a  stabiliz- 
ing element  in  our  economy  although  this  increase  will 
certainly  lead  to  shifts  in  the  types  of  goods  and  services 
needed  by  the  community. 

Effects  of  more  elders  on  our  economy.  The  war  is  show- 
ing that  many  types  of  work  which  were  believed  suited  only 
to  men  in  the  prime  of  life  can  be  done  equally  well,  if  not  in 
equal  quantity,  by  older  men.  In  addition,  there  are  changes 
taking  place  in  the  nature  of  industrial  operations  making 
it  possible  for  older  workers  to  operate  many  machines  al- 
most as  effectively  as  younger  workers.  The  use  of  auto- 
matic machines  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  operator  to 
have  the  agility,  the  strength,  or  the  first  class  vision  that 
was  needed  when  control  and  operation  were  manual.  More- 
over, many  engineers  now  believe  that  much  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  future  will  be  done  on  machines  controlled 
by  the  "electric  eye"  or  "radar,"  i.e.,  by  the  devices  the 
science  of  electronics  will  invent.  This  will  certainly  mean 
that  age  will  not  be  as  great  a  handicap  as  it  now  is  for  many 
jobs. 

There  is  also  a  health  aspect  of  aging  which  may  be  of 
great  importance  in  determining  what  kinds  and  amounts  of 
work  older  people  can  do.  Since  about  1900-19 10  there 
has  been  an  extremely  significant  decline  in  the  incidence  of 
children's  diseases,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  en- 
teritis, etc.  A  considerable  part  of  the  children  born  during 
the  last  30-40  years  have  never  had  many  of  these  diseases 
which  were  believed  to  be  inevitable  up  to  that  time  and 
which  frequently  had  very  serious  after  effects  on  the  general 
health  of  the  individual,  leaving  him  with  a  damaged  heart, 
or  impaired  vision  and  hearing,  or  a  weakening  of  the  kid- 
neys, or  some  other  weakness  which  made  him  liable  to  wear 
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out  at  a  fairly  early  age.  Besides,  it  appears  that  we  may 
be  close  to  the  practical  elimination  of  venereal  disease  as  a 
sapper  of  the  physical  constitution,  to  a  significant  mitigation 
of  the  effects  of  pneumonia  and  to  the  cure  of  many  types 
of  internal  infections  as  sources  of  undermined  health.  The 
outlook,  therefore,  would  seem  bright  for  the  arising  of  a 
generation  of  old  people  who  are  sturdier  up  to  65  or  70 
years  of  age  than  were  their  parents  and  grandparents.  This 
should  certainly  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  their  employ- 
ability. 

The  stage  would  seem  to  be  set,  therefore,  for  people  in 
the  upper  middle  ages  and  early  old  age  to  do  a  somewhat 
larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  world  than  in  the  past.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  going  to  be  many  more  of  them,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  them,  and  it  is  essential  both  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  their  own 
happiness,  that  they  be  kept  reasonably  busy.  Whether  we 
will  organize  our  economic  life  to  take  advantage  of  the 
work  of  these  older  people  rests  entirely  on  our  willingness 
to  do  so;  the  techniques  seem  to  be  available,  or  soon  will 
be,  and  the  physical  stamina  of  the  people  themselves  seems 
likely  to  improve  as  rapidly  as  the  proportion  of  older  peo- 
ple will  increase. 

But  while  the  outlook  for  an  older  population  need  not 
frighten  us  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  increase 
in  their  proportion  is  almost  certain  to  introduce  many  new 
elements  into  the  organization  of  our  economic,  our  social, 
and  our  political  life.  Some  of  the  economic  adjustments 
have  been  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  added  that  almost  cer- 
tainly the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  demanded  by  older 
people  will  be  different  in  many  respects  from  those  de- 
manded by  younger  people.  There  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  necessary  shifts  in  production  but  they 
will  have  to  be  made  and  in  the  process  some  vested  interests 
will  necessarily  suffer. 
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Increase  in  economic  power  of  old  people.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  older  people  increases  it  seems  altogether  prob- 
able that  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  concentrated  in  their  hands.  This  will  mean  that 
they  will  have  greater  control  over  our  economic  life  than  in 
the  past.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  result  in  increas- 
ingly conservative  business  policies.  There  is  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  need  for  pioneering  in  our  economic  life  today, 
as  there  was  50  years  ago.  Whether  we  will  meet  this  need 
as  well  when  wealth  is  more  concentrated  in  older  hands  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  age  of  the  active  managers  of  business  rather  than  in 
that  of  the  holders  of  securities,  but  this,  too,  is  likely  to  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on.  The  leadership  displayed  in  many  of 
our  large  business  organizations  and  associations  of  business 
men  in  recent  years  by  their  older  members  does  not  inspire 
too  much  confidence  in  their  willingness  and  ability  to  make 
the  adjustments  to  the  age  changes  in  our  population  which 
must  be  made  if  our  economic  system  is  to  be  kept  alert  and 
ready  to  service  community  needs  efficiently. 

The  social  attitudes  of  older  people.  Finally,  a  word  may 
be  said  about  the  possibility  of  a  general  change  in  the  out- 
look on  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  older  people 
and  the  probable  concentration  of  economic  power  in  their 
hands.  Will  we  come  to  think  less  of  the  future  and  more  of 
the  past?  Will  we  become  more  like  England  and  France 
where  one  of  the  constant  complaints  of  young  people  for  a 
long  while  has  been  that  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  old 
people  who  did  not  give  the  youngsters  a  chance?  In  other 
words,  will  an  increasing  proportion  of  older  people  tend  to 
deaden  the  spirit  of  initiative  which  has  characterized  our 
life  in  the  past?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions but  I  do  believe  that  we  cannot  shrug  them  off.  They 
are  real  questions  which  we  must  face  and  I  doubt  if  we  will 
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achieve  the  answer  we  all  hope  for  unless  we  definitely  or- 
ganize for  progress.  There  is  nothing  inherently  progressive 
in  American  character  or  in  American  business  any  more  than 
in  English  or  French  character  and  business.  A  pioneering 
people  develops  a  certain  amount  of  initiative  and  willingness 
to  take  risks,  but  this  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  pioneering 
spirit  prevails  and  that  is  essentially  the  spirit  of  youth.  We 
may  have  to  organize  purposely  to  retain  this  spirit  as  we 
become  an  older  people. 

Furthermore,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection 
that  almost  one-third  of  us  even  now  have  no  direct  biologi- 
cal stake  in  the  future,  either  because  we  do  not  marry  or  be- 
cause we  have  no  children,  and  that  another  one-fifth  of  us 
have  only  a  single  child.  Thus  half  of  us,  and  the  half 
which  wields  proportionally  more  economic  power,  has  no, 
or  only  a  small,  biological  stake  in  the  future.  Does  this  en- 
gender an  indifference  to  the  human  values  of  the  long  fu- 
ture and  encourage  a  greater  concentration  on  the  economic 
values  of  the  immediate  future?  Will  this  lack  of  a  biologi- 
cal stake  in  the  future,  which  is  most  pronounced  in  the  more 
comfortable  economic  classes,  render  us  more  anxious  about 
ourselves  and  our  property  than  we  would  be  if  more  of  us 
had  children  and  grandchildren  to  plan  with  and  for?  Al- 
though I  can  offer  no  proof  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  it 
does. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Social  and  Economic  Effects  of  the 
Slower  Growth  of  Population 


S  already  indicated  I  believe  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  there  will  be  no  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  most  other 
Western  lands.  (See  chaps,  on  birth  rate.)  I  regard  the 
recent  increase  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  as  due 
chiefly  to  the  large  increase  in  marriages  since  1934,  which  in 
turn  arose,  in  part,  from  catching  up  on  marriages  postponed 
during  the  depression  and  in  part,  since  about  1940,  from 
advancement  of  marriage  dates,  due  to  continued  prosperity 
and  the  desire  to  get  married  before  going  to  war.  What  I 
have  to  say  here  about  the  effects  of  slow  population  growth 
on  economic  activity  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  United  States  will  become  slower  and 
slower  and  probably  cease  altogether  by  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century  after  which  numbers  will  begin  to  decline.  In 
several  countries  population  growth  is  even  slower  and  the 
decline  in  numbers  is  closer. 

The  Expansion  of  Our  Population  and  Our  Economy 

When  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  25-35  Per  cent 
every  decade  as  was  the  case  with  us  in  the  century  from 
1 790-1 890  it  is  clear  that  business  activities  will  expand  at 
about  this  rate  even  if  there  is  no  general  improvement  in 
the  level  of  living — there  being  no  question  in  the  United 
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States  of  any  general  deterioration  in  the  level  of  living,  ex- 
cept temporarily  in  periods  of  depression.  During  most  of 
the  time  since  1790  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  level  of  liv- 
ing, perhaps  not  continuous  and  certainly  not  uniform  in 
rate,  but  sufficiently  steady  to  make  it  look  continuous  to  one 
who  does  not  dig  into  the  facts  too  deeply.  Consequently  it 
can  be  asserted  without  basic  error  that  business  activity,  as 
a  whole,  has  grown  not  only  as  population  grew  but  has  also 
expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  improving  level  of  liv- 
ing. In  addition,  the  urbanization  of  our  population  and  the 
changes  in  agricultural  practice,  if  they  are  not  thought  of  as 
a  part  of  the  rising  level  of  living,  have  necessitated  a  greatly 
enlarged  system  of  distribution  because  such  a  large  part  of 
our  people  have  ceased  to  provide  themselves  directly  with 
any  significant  portion  of  the  goods  they  consume.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  conditions  the  rapid  expansion  of  all 
kinds  of  business  activity  has  continued  so  long  that  it  has 
led  to  a  very  general  belief  that  business,  in  general  and  of 
almost  all  kinds,  would  continue  to  expand  indefinitely  and 
at  a  rapid  rate.  It  seemed  to  many  people  to  be  moving 
under  its  own  momentum  and,  therefore,  likely  to  meet  no 
serious  obstacles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  one  very  important 
factor  in  this  great  expansion  of  business  in  the  past  has  been 
our  great  population  growth.  With  the  cessation  of  popula- 
tion growth  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  expect,  not  neces- 
sarily a  cessation  of  business  expansion  but  a  slowing  up  in 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  many  lines,  perhaps  in  enough  lines 
to  slow  up  the  tempo  of  our  whole  economic  system.  It  is 
clear  that  when  we  had  a  population  growth  of  only  about  9 
million  (1930—40)  we  needed  fewer  new  flour  mills,  or 
smaller  additions  to  our  existing  mills,  than  when  we  had  a 
growth  of  17  million  (1920-30).    So  it  was  with  the  other 
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necessities  of  life.  One  need  only  mention  the  goods  and 
services  needed  by  an  additional  8  million  people — enough 
housing  for  all  the  people  in  Holland,  also  the  food  they 
would  consume,  the  clothes  they  would  wear,  the  educational 
and  medical  service  they  would  require,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  list  of  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  comforts  and  lux- 
uries— to  give  some  conception  of  what  this  slower  growth 
meant  to  our  economic  life.  We  did  not  need  to  build  and 
maintain  an  entire  Holland  within  the  United  States  during 
the  decade  1930-40  which  we  did  build  and  maintain  in  the 
preceding  decade. 

Future  Economic  Expansion  and  the  Level  of  Living 

Put  in  this  way  it  seems  clear  that  unless  the  rate  of  im- 
provement in  the  level  of  living  in  our  more  slowly  growing 
population  is  accelerated  enough  to  absorb  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  and  labor  which  would  have  gone  into 
providing  a  more  rapidly  growing  population  with  its  cus- 
tomary goods  and  services  as  well  as  its  customary  improve- 
ment in  level  of  living,  it  is  practically  certain  that  business 
expansion  will  be  at  a  slower  rate  than  heretofore.  So  far  as 
the  writer  can  see,  there  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  our 
economic  activity  should  not  expand  as  rapidly  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  The  132  million  people  in  the  United  States 
in  1940  could  easily  have  used  goods  and  services  equivalent 
to  those  which  140  million  would  have  used  at  the  living 
level  of  1930  plus  the  customary  improvement.  They  would 
not,  of  course,  be  the  same  goods  and  services  as  the  140 
million  would  have  used.  But  this  larger  per  capita  volume 
of  goods  and  services  could  only  have  been  bought  by  the 
smaller  population  of  1940  if  it  had  had  a  per  capita  pur- 
chasing power  which  averaged  several  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  1930  population,  perhaps  3-5  per  cent  greater. 
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Difficulties  of  Maintaining  an  Expanding  Economy 

It  is  the  difficulties  connected  with  a  switch  from  provid- 
ing certain  kinds  and  amounts  of  goods  and  services  to  a 
rapidly  growing  population,  to  providing  different  kinds  and 
amounts  of  goods  and  services  to  a  more  slowly  growing 
population  that  makes  trouble.  There  are  many  practical 
difficulties  in  getting  the  amount  of  consumers'  income  that 
would  go  to  140  million  under  our  established  system  of  dis- 
tribution redistributed  to  132  million  so  that  they  can  keep 
business  going  as  usual.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  that,  theoreti- 
cally, if  the  community  needs  less  flour,  fewer  new  housing 
units,  etc.,  but  needs  more  hospitals,  better  housing  units, 
more  adequate  educational  facilities,  fancier  shoes  and  more 
automobiles,  etc.,  that  labor  and  capital  will  flow  from  the 
former  industries  into  the  latter.  In  the  long  run,  no  doubt, 
there  is  such  a  tendency  but  actually  there  are  many  impedi- 
ments to  this  ready  flow  of  capital  and  labor  from  fields  of 
slowly  increasing  demand,  or  even  of  decreasing  demand  to 
fields  where  there  is  a  fairly  rapid  increase  of  demand  and 
might  be  a  very  rapid  increase  if  greater  purchasing  power 
were  available  to  large  sections  of  the  population. 

If  it  were  positively  known  in  what  fields  demand  would 
expand  and  how  rapidly  this  would  take  place  and  that  the 
sum  of  these  different  increases  would  be  sufficient  to  employ 
all  the  capital  and  labor  that  should  be  transferred  from 
stagnant  industries  as  well  as  the  increase  actually  occurring, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  need  of  switching  production 
and  business  into  different  channels  as  population  growth 
slows  up,  would  be  greatly  diminished  but  would  not  be  en- 
tirely eliminated.  In  actual  life,  capital,  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  not  entirely  fluid  and  are  not  immediately  adaptable 
to  new  types  of  production.  Moreover,  there  is  inevitably 
much  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  business  men  as  to  what 
they  should  do  even  when  they  have  capital  in  such  liquid 
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form  that  it  can  be  moved  readily  into  new  channels  and  can 
find  competent  managers.  This  uncertainty  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  more  and  more  of  the  products  to  be  made  fall  into 
the  luxury  class  where  taste  and  choice  and  social  attitudes 
rather  than  necessity  determine  where  the  consumers'  dollars 
will  go.  In  addition,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  business 
men  with  capital  are  generally  familiar  with  definite  lines  of 
business  and  naturally  hesitate  to  embark  on  enterprises  in- 
volving new  productive  operations  and  forays  into  new  sales' 
fields  about  which  nothing  is  known.  Likewise  the  laborer 
is  more  or  less  reluctant  to  abandon  a  type  of  work  which  he 
knows  for  something  quite  different  and  about  which  he 
knows  little  or  nothing.  Then,  too,  the  banker  hesitates  to 
make  loans  to  individuals  or  corporations,  not  already  well 
established,  when  they  are  embarking  on  new  and  untried 
enterprises.  Thus  the  switch  from  enterprise  which  is  no 
longer  expanding,  or  expanding  but  slowly,  to  that  which 
may  be  described  as  "coming"  is  not  as  easy  in  practice  as  in 
theory  and  may  be  considerably  delayed  beyond  the  time  it 
should  take  place  if  the  speed  of  the  whole  economic  process 
is  not  to  be  slackened. 

In  addition,  in  a  society  where  the  levels  of  living  are 
already  fairly  good  almost  all  increase  in  consumption  is 
bound  to  fall  into  the  category  of  comforts  or  luxuries  and 
the  market  for  these  as  a  whole,  while  limited  only  by  in- 
come, is  far  more  fickle  as  regards  any  particular  product 
than  that  for  necessities.  This  makes  investment  in  new  en- 
terprises in  a  highly  complex  industrial  system  far  more  un- 
certain than  the  expansion  of  necessity  enterprises  when 
population  is  growing  rapidly.  This  is  inevitable.  There  is 
no  automatic  economic  mechanism  that  will  insure  an  increase 
in  purchasing  power  in  just  those  parts  of  our  population 
which  are  likely  to  purchase  any  given  type  of  luxury.  It 
may  very  well  happen  that  those  who  would  like  to  purchase 
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these  new  luxury  goods  do  not  have  sufficient  income  while 
those  with  adequate  income  already  have  them  or  something 
else  they  like  just  as  well. 

Again  I  would  explicitly  state  that  I  see  no  inherent  reason 
why  the  slower  growth  of  population  should  slow  up  our  eco- 
nomic activity  as  long  as  we  have  ample  natural  resources 
and  great  numbers  of  people  who  need  and  will  work  for 
more  and  better  goods  and  services  in  order  to  live  more 
comfortably.  But  I  do  see  many  reasons  why  in  actual  prac- 
tice, under  a  system  of  highly  individualized  initiative,  slower 
population  growth  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  national 
economy  working  as  continuously  and  effectively  as  it  did 
when  population  was  growing  rapidly. 

Even  an  individual  business  concern  which  has  alert  and 
unified  management  often  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  ad- 
just itself  to  a  new  product,  or  to  a  changed  demand,  with- 
out heavy  loss  to  itself,  to  its  workers,  and  to  the  community. 
How  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  economy  of  a  nation  to 
make  such  an  adjustment!  Many  readers  will  remember 
how  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  had  the  managers, 
the  workers  and  sufficient  equipment  for  producing  a  Model 
T  in  any  quantity  the  market  could  absorb,  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  transforming  these  for  the  production  of  a  Model 
A;  and  even  after  this  experience  it  again  suffered  heavily  in 
bringing  out  a  V8 ;  all  this  in  the  days  of  peace  when  there 
were  no  shortages  or  priorities.  Recently  most  of  our  great 
manufacturing  corporations  have  gone  through  similar 
throes  in  getting  into  war  production  even  though  money  and 
profits  did  not  have  to  be  considered.  As  I  see  it,  our  eco- 
nomic organization  as  a  whole,  somewhat  like  an  individual 
producer  or  dealer,  is  geared  up  to  produce  and  distribute 
certain  goods  and  services  in  certain  amounts  to  certain 
groups  and  cannot  change  over  to  new,  and  perhaps  quite 
different  products,   requiring  quite  different  manufacturing 
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methods  and  a  change  in  the  proportion  distributed  to  the 
different  groups  making  up  the  community,  without  much 
floundering  and  great  loss.  Just  because  there  is  no  co- 
ordinated control  over  the  system  as  a  whole,  as  there  is  over 
even  the  largest  business  empires,  the  processes  of  adjusting 
to  new  conditions  such  as  slower  population  growth  are  more 
or  less  haphazard  and  are  bound  to  be  extremely  disturbing 
to  the  national  economic  life.  In  the  writer's  judgment  this 
disturbance  arises  far  more  out  of  the  difficulties  due  to  the 
need  of  changing  the  proportions  of  the  national  income 
going  to  the  several  groups,  employers,  bankers,  workers, 
professional  men,  farmers,  etc.,  than  out  of  the  technical 
difficulties  of  producing  and  delivering  the  actual  goods  and 
services. 

Monopoly 

Still  another  probable  economic  effect  of  slower  popula- 
tion growth  is  the  strengthening  of  the  trend  towards  monop- 
oly so  manifest  in  recent  years.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  doing  business  competitively  in  mar- 
kets which  are  not  expanding  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past  and 
which  are  far  more  fickle  because  they  are  luxury  markets. 
It  often  seems  easier  to  insure  the  future  of  a  particular  busi- 
ness by  combining  with  similar  enterprises  to  get  a  firm  hold 
on  what  market  there  is,  than  to  make  radical  adjustments  in 
the  effort  to  enlarge  the  market  or  to  introduce  new  prod- 
ucts. The  way  of  monopoly  may  insure  the  future  of  a  given 
firm  or  group  of  firms  for  a  few  years  but  it  will  certainly 
injure  the  body  politic  in  the  long  run,  unless  carefully  regu- 
lated in  the  public  interest. 

Public  Participation  in  the  Management  of  Our  Economy 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rather  sudden  cessation  of  pop- 
ulation growth  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  keeping  our  econ- 
omy working  effectively  at  a  time  when  many  technological 
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and  social  changes  are  also  disturbing  its  smooth  operation. 
But  I  would  not  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  factor  making 
the  transition  to  a  higher  level  of  living  difficult,  nor  that  it  is 
the  most  significant.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  careful  study.  Suppose 
we  had  had  to  build  and  maintain  a  new  Holland  within  the 
United  States  between  1930  and  1940  in  addition  to  what 
we  actually  did  build  and  maintain,  what  effect  would  it  have 
had  on  business  as  a  whole  ?  Personally,  I  very  much  doubt 
that  we  would  have  needed  W.P.A.,  that  there  would  have 
been  such  a  strong  urge  to  strengthen  old,  or  establish  new 
monopolies,  that  we  would  have  had  such  overwhelming  de- 
mand for  certain  kinds  of  social  security,  or  that  we  would 
have  come  to  look  to  public  authority  for  so  much  guidance 
in  economic  activity.  Conversely,  the  present  reaction 
against  public  interference  in  economic  life  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  general  prosperity  which  has  come  to  business  and 
to  individuals  making  them  feel  more  independent  and  self- 
reliant  than  for  some  years.  Oddly  enough,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  by  most  of  us  that  this  prosperity  is  in  consequence 
of  the  most  active  interference  in  economic  activity  ever  to 
come  from  public  authorities  in  this  country,  viz.,  war  pur- 
chases. Since  I  believe  that  a  very  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion was  an  essential  element  of  that  past  for  which  we  now 
manifest  such  a  strong  nostalgia,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  go  back  to  normalcy  without  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers, 
and  of  this  there  is  no  prospect.  In  the  transition  to  an 
economy  with  a  slowly  growing  population  we  must  more 
and  more  resort  to  a  managed  economy  and  in  this  manage- 
ment the  public  will  undoubtedly  participate  more  largely 
than  in  the  more  or  less  laissez  faire  economy  of  the  past. 

The  effects  of  slower  population  growth  on  our  economy 
cannot  be  pursued  further  here.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out 
in  closing  that  every  business  and  almost  every  community 
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is  affected  differently  by  this  population  change  and  that  no 
field  of  business  and  no  community  is  exempt  from  its  effects, 
although  for  a  time  it  may  appear  to  be  so.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent all  individuals,  communities,  and  even  the  greatest  cor- 
porations are  dependent  upon  some  form  of  organized 
co-operation.  Under  the  semi-pioneer  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  past,  laissez  faire  with  its  private  enterprise 
and  active  competition  worked  fairly  well  as  an  organizing 
principle,  but  when  private  initiative  becomes  concerned  with 
eliminating  or  limiting  competition,  the  basic  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  our  whole  economy  is  swept  away  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community  demands  a  larger  public  participation  in 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  system.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  the  rather  sudden  slackening  of  population 
growth  in  the  West  has  strengthened  the  urge  of  business 
towards  monopoly  and  has,  therefore,  hastened  the  time 
when  the  public  must  participate  more  largely  in  the  conscious 
management  of  our  economic  life  if  we  are  to  keep  it  healthy 
and  make  it  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Biological  Fitness  of  the  People 

The  Bases  of  Eugenics  in  the  Past 


E  do  not  hear  as  much  today  about  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  unfit  and  the  need  for  controlling  their  growth  as  we 
did  20-30  years  ago.  This  is  because  the  two  fundamental 
assumptions  on  which  the  eugenics  campaign  of  a  generation 
ago  rested  are  no  longer  so  widely  accepted.  However,  they 
are  still  widely  enough  accepted  to  need  careful  examination. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  was  that  the  unfit  were  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  fit  and  that  in  consequence 
the  average  ability  of  the  population  was  on  the  decline,  the 
unfit  being  defined  as  those  who  were  unable  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  life  of  the  community  because  of  defective  he- 
redity. The  second  was  that  we  finally  had  reliable  means 
of  telling  who  were  the  hereditarily  unfit.  On  these  assump- 
tions it  followed  that  all  we  needed  to  do  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  population  was  to  develop  a  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  exercising  a  rigid  control  over  the  propagation  of 
the  people  having  defective  heredity. 

The  facts  which  were  believed  to  justify  these  assump- 
tions came  in  the  main  from  two  sources :  family  histories, 
and  the  scores  made  by  people  in  mental  tests,  after  these 
tests  came  into  wide  use  around  19 10.  At  first  these  tests 
were  thought  to  tell  with  great  accuracy  who  were  the  heredi- 
tarily defective,  i.e.,  they  were  believed  to  measure  the  he- 
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reditary  quality  of  the  person  tested  and,  therefore,  to  show 
who  would  have  defective  offspring.  The  shortcomings  of 
these  two  sources  will  be  considered  briefly. 

Family  histories.  The  studies  of  certain  degenerate  clans, 
the  Jukes,  the  Nams,  the  Kallikaks,  etc.,  showed  almost 
without  exception  a  rather  rapid  proliferation  of  degenerates 
stemming  from  a  single  degenerate  ancestor  or  ancestral 
couple.  The  chief  faults  of  such  studies  were  two:  (a) 
practically  all  the  people  in  these  degenerate  clans  who  mani- 
fested any  kind  of  abnormality  were  assumed  to  be  heredi- 
tary degenerates;  and  (b)  no  careful  comparison  was  made 
of  their  actual  reproduction  with  that  of  their  normal  con- 
temporaries. As  regards  the  assumption  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  degeneracy  in  these  clans  was  hereditary,  it  can  be  said 
that  there  was  no  serious  attempt  to  separate  hereditary  from 
social  degeneracy.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  clear  real- 
ization that  there  was  social  heredity  as  well  as  biological 
heredity,  that  the  mere  living  in  such  a  group  was  quite 
likely  to  lead  those  members  who  had  normal  abilities  to  be- 
come drunkards,  thieves,  prostitutes,  etc. 

The  inadequacy  of  mental  tests.  When  mental  tests  came 
into  use  it  was  quite  commonly  assumed  that  the  traits  being 
measured  were  purely  hereditary  rather  than  hereditary 
traits  as  modified  by  all  the  experience  of  the  individual  up  to 
the  time  of  being  tested.  Today  we  can  no  longer  accept  the 
assumption  that  we  can  easily  and  certainly  tell  who  is  he- 
reditarily defective.  People  working  in  this  field  are  much 
more  modest  now  than  they  were  a  generation  ago  and  seem 
to  be  making  more  progress.  They  are  not  so  sure  that  they 
are  measuring  hereditary  quality  even  though  they  are  more 
sure  that  they  are  measuring  the  limitations  of  the  individual 
to  learn  and  to  do. 

The  propagation  of  the  unfit.  There  are  several  points  to 
be  considered  here  although  none  of  them  can  be  dwelt  upon 
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at  length.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  number  of  children 
born  to  some  of  the  women  in  families  where  hereditary  de- 
generacy has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  has  all  too 
often  been  accepted  as  an  average  number  born  to  all  the 
women  of  the  clan.  But  careful  examination  of  any  of  these 
case  histories  will  show  that  many  of  the  women  had  small 
families  or  no  children  at  all. 

In  the  second  place,  in  looking  over  these  histories,  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  children 
that  died  before  they  reached  reproductive  age.  When  those 
who  died  in  early  childhood  and  are  not  included  in  the  his- 
tory are  added  it  appears  highly  probable  that  such  subnor- 
mal groups  had  death  rates  well  above  those  of  most  normal 
groups. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  not  so  well  known  then  that  the 
lower  grades  of  the  feeble-minded  (idiots  and  the  lower 
imbeciles)  are  incapable  of  reproduction,  nor  that  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  insane  (epileptics  and  paranoiacs)  and 
criminals  generally  have  a  very  low  rate  of  reproduction. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  was  not  widely  realized  just  how  im- 
portant venereal  disease  was  in  reducing  reproduction  and 
that  because  of  its  wider  incidence  and  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  proper  medical  care  among  these  people,  it  operated 
strongly  to  reduce  their  rate  of  reproduction. 

Survival  of  the  fittest.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  final,  and 
presumably  the  clinching,  argument  proving  the  high  rate  of 
reproduction  among  the  hereditarily  defective,  viz.,  that  the 
decreasing  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  modern 
times  made  the  survival  of  the  unfit  relatively  much  easier, 
will  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  differential  rate  of 
survival  between  classes  in  past  times  but  the  pat  way  in 
which  this  idea  fit  into  the  Spencerian  interpretation  of  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  and  "natural  selection"  seemed  to  render 
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proof  unnecessary.  In  judging  of  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment we  must  remember  that  if  the  hardships  of  life  always 
bore  more  heavily  on  the  lower  classes  than  on  the  upper, 
this  is  still  the  case.  Besides,  the  upper  classes  have  always, 
until  quite  recently,  suffered  more  from  war  and  debauchery 
than  the  lower  classes,  thus  tending  to  equalize  their  rates  of 
reproduction.  Furthermore,  this  easing  up  of  the  rigors  of 
"natural  selection"  is  only  supposed  to  have  become  opera- 
tive in  the  last  3  or  4  generations  since  modern  charity  de- 
veloped, hence,  it  could  not  yet  have  had  much  effect.  Nor 
is  it  likely  to  have  much  effect  in  the  future  because,  as  al- 
ready noted,  there  is  evidence  that  the  birth  differential  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  economic  classes  is  declining  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  may  largely  disappear  in 
the  course  of  a  generation  or  two.  But  here,  again,  we  must 
not  confuse  the  lower  economic  classes  with  the  hereditarily 
defective.  Even  if  we  could  prove  that  in  the  past  the  lower 
economic  classes  had  a  lower  rate  of  reproduction  than  the 
upper  it  would  not  follow  that  the  same  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  hereditarily  degenerate  and  the  normal.  They  are 
quite  different  groups  and  as  already  indicated  it  is  probable 
that  the  hereditarily  degenerate  had  lower  rates  of  increase 
than  the  lower  economic  classes  to  which  they  belonged  and 
that  this  condition  still  prevails. 

With  the  realization  that  in  all  probability  the  hereditary 
degenerates  are  not  increasing  much,  if  any,  more  rapidly 
than  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  somewhat  similar 
economic  and  social  status  and  that,  in  any  event,  we  do  not 
yet  have  the  means  of  identifying  them  with  any  precision, 
the  crusade  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  the  propagation  of 
the  unfit  ceases  to  be  a  social  reform  of  major  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  drive  to  provide  social  and  economic 
conditions  such  that  only  the  hereditarily  unfit  will  remain  in 
subnormal  conditions  gains  tremendously  in  importance. 
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Sterilization  and  Segregation  of  the  Unfit 
I  would  not  argue,  however,  that  the  community  should 
do  nothing  to  discourage  the  biologically  unfit  from  having 
children.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  should  prevent  them  from 
having  children  where  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  children 
will  inherit  the  defects  of  the  parents.  I  would  go  even  fur- 
ther and  urge  that  many  of  the  people  who  are  defective  by 
accident  and  presumably  will  not  transmit  an  hereditary  taint 
should  be  discouraged  and  in  some  cases  prevented  (steri- 
lization) from  having  children  because  the  environment  in 
which  their  children  will  be  brought  up  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  certain  to  warp  their  development  and  make  social 
degenerates  of  them.  But  I  would  want  to  go  slow  in  ex- 
tending compulsory  sterilization.  I  am  myself  convinced 
that  we  can  do  far  more  to  eliminate  the  general  class  of  de- 
generates by  removing  the  social  conditions  which  make  for 
degeneracy  than  by  extending  the  program  of  sterilizing  and 
segregating  degenerates. 

Even  if  we  can  separate  the  normal,  those  who  can  take 
care  of  themselves  and  can  take  part  in  community  life  on 
equal  terms  with  their  fellow-citizens,  from  those  who  can- 
not, by  intelligence  tests  we  cannot  yet  hope  to  separate  this 
second  group  into  those  who  have  defective  heredity  and 
those  who  are  accidentally  defective.  Only  the  former  ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge  of  heredity  will  transmit 
their  defects  while  the  latter,  probably  much  the  larger 
group,  could  have  hereditarily  normal  children.  But  again  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  likelihood  that  the  normal  chil- 
dren of  accidentally  abnormal  parents  very  frequently  get 
such  a  bad  start  in  life  that  it  probably  would  be  wise  to  dis- 
courage such  people  from  reproducing  unless  and  until  the 
community  is  ready  and  willing  to  assume  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  care  of  their  children  and  to  see  that  they  do 
not  suffer  from  the  handicaps  of  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 
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If  I  am  not  much  exercised  over  the  need  to  eliminate 
from  our  population  the  offspring  of  a  large  group  of  per- 
sons making  low  scores  on  mental  tests  by  segregation  and 
sterilization  it  is  because  I  do  not  see  this  as  an  urgent  need. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  group  is  not  increasing  at  an  undue 
rate  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the  people  commonly  classed 
in  this  subnormal  group  by  eugenists  need  only  decent  living 
opportunities  to  prove  that  they  can  carry  on  in  a  perfectly 
normal  manner.  I  fear  that  too  much  haste  may  result  in 
much  injustice  and  in  the  curtailment  of  important  personal 
liberties  without  achieving  any  substantial  improvement, 
either  hereditary  or  social.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  a 
sterilization  program,  unless  carefully  safeguarded,  may  be 
perverted  to  serve  the  political  aims  of  some  dominant  group 
as  seems  to  have  happened  in  Germany.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  have  a  few  more  subnormals  in  the  population  than 
to  encourage  the  development  of  a  class  of  supermen  after 
the  Nazi  pattern — and  supermen  everywhere  run  to  much 
the  same  pattern. 

Sterilization  vs.  Opportunity 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  most  extensive  program  of 
sterilization  permissible  in  the  light  of  our  current  informa- 
tion can  do  but  little  to  eliminate  the  biologically  unfit  from 
our  population  and  still  less  to  eliminate  those  who  have  such 
low  standards  socially  and  economically  that  they  constitute 
a  standing  threat  to  the  minimum  standards  the  community 
desires  to  establish.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  it  be- 
hooves us  to  study  most  carefully  the  social  and  economic 
means  by  which  people  living  in  substandard  conditions  can 
be  given  opportunity  to  attain  better  living  conditions.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
those  whom  there  is  now  a  strong  inclination  to  regard  as 
unfit  will  be  found  to  be  merely  unfortunate  or  disadvan- 
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taged.  In  other  words,  I  am  convinced  that  the  surest  way 
to  improve  the  working  quality  of  the  population  is  to  extend 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  better  education,  to  work  steadily 
at  more  remunerative  jobs,  to  live  in  better  houses  in  less 
crowded  and  run  down  neighborhoods,  to  secure  better 
health  service,  and  in  other  ways  to  have  a  chance  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  and  social  contacts.  In  spite  of  the 
wide  realization  that  at  present  opportunity  is  not  equally 
open  to  all,  it  may  do  no  harm  to  mention  some  of  the  chief 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  enlarged  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  improving  the  working  quality  of  our  population. 

Educational  opportunity.  The  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunity  due  to  the  economic  handicaps  of  both  families 
and  communities  are  being  widely  discussed.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  state  and  federal  aid  to  education  in 
communities  which  are  economically  handicapped.  Many 
people  are  also  beginning  to  ask  why  we  should  not  have 
some  form  of  scholarships  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
competent  youngsters  from  poor  families  to  go  on  to  college 
and  professional  schools  instead  of  having  to  drop  out  of 
school  at  an  early  age.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  realize 
that  we  have  no  basis  in  fact  for  saying  that  any  social  or 
racial  group  cannot  make  good  use  of  better  educational  op- 
portunity until  such  opportunity  has  existed  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  insure  that  it  has  become  a  customary  factor 
in  their  lives.  The  real  question  is  whether  we  want  educa- 
tional opportunity  confined  to  those  communities  which  can 
adequately  support  their  own  institutions  and  to  those  fam- 
ilies which  can  afford  to  support  their  children  in  prolonged 
educational  endeavor,  or  whether  we  want  them  extended  to 
all  who  are  able  to  profit  by  them.  It  is  my  belief  that  only 
after  we  have  done  the  latter  and  have  maintained  it  for  sev- 
eral generations  will  we  be  able  to  tell  much  about  the  mental 
ability  of  the  present  disadvantaged  classes. 
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Economic  opportunity.  It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
that  the  extension  of  educational  opportunity  to  larger  and 
larger  groups,  important  as  it  is,  will  prove  far  less  effective 
and  much  slower  in  raising  people  out  of  substandard  groups 
into  more  normal  ways  of  living  than  making  moderate  eco- 
nomic returns  regularly  available  to  them  through  steadier 
and  better  jobs.  It  needs  little  proof  to  convince  anyone  that 
a  plantation  (cotton  or  sugar)  laborer  (white  or  Negro)  re- 
ceiving $  i— $1.25  a  day  for  100-200  days  a  year  cannot  live 
decently  and  send  his  children  to  school  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  work.  Nor  can  the  miner  living  in  a  com- 
pany house  on  company  land,  sending  his  children  to  a  com- 
pany supported  school,  buying  at  a  company  commissary  at 
greatly  inflated  prices  and  working  100-200  days  a  year  be 
said  to  have  reasonable  opportunity  although  the  daily  wage 
may  be  fairly  high.  One  might  continue  almost  indefinitely 
this  enumeration  of  ways  in  which  opportunity  is  denied  dif- 
ferent groups  because  of  the  smallness  and  uncertainty  of  in- 
come, but  there  is  no  need.  It  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  where  economic  means  for  decent  living  are  lacking  it 
is  highly  probable  that  people  will  be  substandard,  not  only 
in  level  of  living,  but  in  the  proportions  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  likely  to  be  found  among  them.  Again  I  would 
ask  how  are  we  to  tell  who  is  unfit  as  long  as  such  economic 
inequalities  affect  great  numbers  of  our  people  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  all  honesty  we  must  answer :  We  cannot ! 

Health  and  opportunity.  It  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
public  health  service  we  boast,  a  great  proportion  of  our 
people  do  not  have  opportunity  to  secure  adequate  health 
service.  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  anyone  that  the 
inability  to  get  adequate  health  service  is  a  handicap  of  the 
first  order,  economically,  educationally  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects. Any  community  which  does  not  provide  for  substan- 
tial equality  in  health  opportunity  can  expect  to  pay  for  it  by 
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lowered  economic  efficiency  and  by  increased  dependency  and 
custodial  care. 

Opportunity  and  identification  of  the  unfit.  I  will  not  con- 
tinue this  enumeration  of  ways  in  which  unequal  opportunity 
tends  to  keep  many  persons  and  groups  in  substandard  con- 
ditions and  thus  often  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  people 
are  unfit  biologically  when  all  that  is  the  matter  is  that  they 
lack  the  opportunity  to  live  at  better  levels  due  to  their  social 
and  economic  handicaps.  This  is  the  reason  I  believe  that,  if 
we  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  population,  we  will  ac- 
complish far  more  by  equalizing  opportunity,  economic,  edu- 
cational, health,  etc.,  than  by  any  program  of  eugenic  steri- 
lization we  may  be  able  to  devise.  We  know  that  poverty 
and  bad  housing  make  for  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  juvenile  delinquents 
come  from  the  biologically  unfit.  We  know  that  poverty 
and  uncertain  work  make  for  more  poverty  and  dependency 
and  poor  health  and  a  general  incompetence,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  biological  unfitness  is  responsible  for  any  consid- 
erable proportion  of  these  substandard  groups.  If  we  really 
want  a  more  self-supporting,  a  more  competent,  a  more  self- 
respecting  population  the  quickest  way  to  secure  it  is  to  work 
for  the  extension  of  broader  opportunity  to  all  our  people. 
After  this  has  been  done  and  after  two  or  three  generations 
have  enjoyed  this  larger  opportunity  we  will  be  more  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  substandard  are  the  unfit,  although  even 
then  we  shall  have  to  make  selection  for  eugenic  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  individual  characteristics  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
mere  membership  in  some  group  or  class,  or  family. 

Family  Eugenics 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  constructive  action  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  population,  in  addition  to  opening 
wider  opportunity  to  the  disadvantaged,  which  should  not  be 
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overlooked.  It  should  be  possible  in  the  course  of  time  to 
make  people  more  interested  in  the  probable  biological  qual- 
ity of  their  children  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  or  now 
are.  Once  it  is  understood  that  it  is  not  only  a  personal  but 
a  community  misfortune  for  a  man  or  woman  to  mate  with 
another  who  has  basic  hereditary  defects  which  are  likely  to 
be  transmitted  to  children,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  induce 
most  people  to  guard  against  matings  of  this  character  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
the  definite  public  encourgement  of  matings  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will,  or  might,  result  in  superior  quality  children  such 
as  the  Nazis  seem  to  be  encouraging.  At  first,  such  en- 
deavors should  consist  of  nothing  more  than  an  educational 
campaign  to  show  people  the  importance  of  exercising  rea- 
sonable care  in  marriage  and  some  public  assistance  in  look- 
ing into  family  histories.1  The  building  up  of  interest  in  the 
eugenic  quality  of  one's  family  will,  of  course,  involve  devel- 
oping a  certain  amount  of  pride  of  family,  and  public  senti- 
ment has  heretofore  frowned  on  such  pride  because  it  has 
too  often  been  associated  with  inherited  wealth  and  a 
snobbish  assumption  of  superiority.  But  it  should  not  be 
considered  snobbish  to  want  to  assure  oneself  as  far  as  one 
reasonably  can  that  one's  children  will  start  in  life  with  a 
sound  physical  and  mental  equipment  as  well  as  good  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  such  ability  as  they  may  possess. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  developing  a  reasonable  interest 
in  the  hereditary  quality  of  the  family  probably  lies  in  the 
great  mobility  of  our  population.  Most  "of  us  know  but 
little  of  our  ancestors  and  could  not  honestly  assess  their 
eugenic  qualities  if  we  would.  The  rapid  movement  of  gen- 
eration after  generation  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 

1 1  am  not  referring  here  to  the  so-called  eugenic  laws  requiring  examination 
for  venereal  disease  before  marriage.  Such  health  measures  are  all  to  the  good 
but  they  are  health  measures  rather  than  measures  to  improve  the  hereditary- 
quality  of  the  people. 
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other  has  resulted  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  one's 
family  and  has  destroyed  the  natural  interest  always  present 
when  the  family  "stays  put"  for  some  generations.  In  time, 
however,  the  great  mobility  which  has  characterized  us  in 
the  past  may  diminish  and  we  will  then  naturally  know  more 
about  our  own  families  and  the  families  we  are  marrying 
into  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  place  any  great  hope  on  this  change  as  a  factor  in 
improving  the  hereditary  quality  of  our  people  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  sound  heredity.  I  believe  that,  except  for  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population  which  we  cannot  yet  iden- 
tify with  much  assurance,  our  people  have  sound  heredity 
and  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  our  abnormal  and 
problem  individuals  are  the  result  of  social  conditions  rather 
than  of  heredity,  hence,  the  emphasis  I  have  placed  on  mak- 
ing wider  opportunity  available  to  all  our  people  and  the 
lack  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  sterilization,  or  segregation,  or 
eugenic  marriage  laws,  to  effect  any  significant  improvement 
in  the  biological  or  social  quality  of  our  people.  Many  a 
"mute  inglorious  Milton"  may  arise  if  opportunity  is  offered 
but  more  important  than  the  Miltons  would  be  the  lifting  of 
the  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed  and  one  may  add  ill- 
schooled,  ill-healthed,  and  ill-employed  third  of  our  people 
into  a  higher  level  where  they  could  be  reasonably  sure  of 
making  good  use  of  the  qualities  they  were  born  with.  This 
would  do  more  to  keep  us  a  strong  and  virile  people  than  the 
most  rigidly  enforced  eugenic  program  that  can  be  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Minorities 

1  HE  meaning  of  "minorities."  In  almost  every  nation 
and  certainly  in  all  large  nations  there  are  many  smaller 
groups  which  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  larger  and 
dominant  group  or  groups.  Fortunately  in  most  cases  these 
differences  are  small,  or  are  differences  in  minor  character- 
istics which  do  not  arouse  much  feeling  and,  hence,  do  not 
raise  barriers  between  groups.  Such  minor  differences  have 
little  effect  on  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  unity  of 
the  nation.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  there  is  so 
little  difference  between  most  Protestant  sects  that  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices  do  not  separate  them  from  one 
another  to  any  significant  degree.  In  general  this  is  also 
true  of  the  differences  between  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews,  but  at  times  and  under  the  stress  of  certain  circum- 
stances these  differences  in  religious  beliefs  and  practices  may 
be  great  enough  to  arouse  strong  antagonisms  and  result  in 
efforts  to  place  certain  restrictions,  more  likely  social  than 
legal,  on  these  minor  groups.  The  same  situation  also  arises 
in  connection  with  immigrant  groups.  It  is  never  possible, 
however,  to  say  positively  what  differences  of  belief,  or  in 
manner  of  life,  will  become  the  basis  for  discrimination 
against  a  smaller  group  by  the  dominant  group.  Differences 
which  at  one  time  were  the  basis  for  persecution  are  always 
passing  into  the  class  of  the  indifferent  and  those  which  mat- 
tered little  are  continually  becoming  of  major  importance, 
e.g.,  nationality  differences  did  not  loom  large  in  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  but  have  become  of  vast  importance  in  modern 
times.  Racial  differences  also  are  probably  more  decisive 
today  than  in  most  past  ages,  but  religious  differences  are 
losing  their  potency  as  decisive  elements. 

The  nature  of  minority  problems.  The  minority  problems 
mentioned  here  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  actually  exist 
and  little  more  will  be  attempted  than  a  listing  of  them  with 
a  bare  statement  of  some  of  the  more  important  social  and 
economic  difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  them.  There 
is  no  accepted  solution  for  most  of  them  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  major  groups,  unless  their  own  complete  domination 
is  thought  of  as  a  solution  and,  if  there  is  one  thing  we  do 
know,  it  is  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  insure  the  growth  of 
minority  solidarity.  The  ideal  solution  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion would  consist  not  in  bringing  all  minorities  into  complete 
conformity  with  the  majority  in  beliefs,  language,  and  habits 
of  living,  but  in  developing  a  broader  tolerance  of  differences 
so  that  only  a  very  few  points  of  general  conformity  would  be 
needed  to  assure  essential  unity  in  national  groups.  More- 
over, the  necessary  conformity  should  be  secured,  not  by 
force,  but  by  convincing  practically  all  members  of  a  national 
group  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  cooperate  in  certain  activ- 
ities fundamental  to  their  common  welfare.  If  this  is 
achieved,  then  a  nation  can  afford  to  have  a  large  number  of 
groups  variant  in  other  respects  because  these  variations  will 
not  threaten  national  existence,  or  the  dominance  of  any  one 
group.  In  real  life  it  is  often  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  agree  upon  the  few  fundamentals  needed  for  na- 
tional unity  and  people  are  irritated  by  many  differences 
which  need  not  make  for  disunity  but  actually  do  so  when 
force  is  used  to  compel  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  of  a  dominant  minority,  as  occasionally  happens. 
However,  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  minorities  in  the  abstract.     In  life  they  are  concrete  and 
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deal  with  particular  situations  and  this  will  be  kept  in  mind  in 
this  brief  treatment. 

Minority  Problems  in  the  United  States 

The  chief  minority  problem  in  the  United  States — I  won- 
der why  they  are  generally  called  minority  problems  rather 
than  majority  problems  since  the  responsibility  for  their  solu- 
tion must  rest  chiefly  on  the  group  or  groups  which  have  the 
power  to  change  conditions — is,  of  course,  the  Negro  prob- 
lem. We  have  twelve  million  Negroes  who  are  largely  ex- 
cluded from  the  social,  economic,  and  political  opportunities 
which  theoretically  belong  to  every  United  States  citizen. 
That  this  situation  exists  is  generally  admitted  by  all  fair- 
minded  persons. 

The  "inferiority"  of  the  Negro.  The  reasons  for  this  ex- 
clusion of  the  Negro  from  equal  participation  in  our  nation's 
life  rest  fundamentally  on  the  belief  in  his  racial  inferiority. 
Those  who  have  read  to  this  point  will  realize  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  proof  of  the  racial  inferiority  of  the 
Negro.  As  in  the  case  of  hereditary  quality,  we  cannot  know 
what  any  group  is  capable  of  until  it  has  been  given  the 
chance  to  live  as  other  groups  and  to  share  in  the  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  community  for  several  gen- 
erations. The  differences  between  whites  and  Negroes 
commonly  assumed  by  the  whites  to  be  racial  differences  can 
be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  differences  in  economic  and 
social  status  which  have  prevailed  ever  since  the  Negro  was 
first  brought  to  this  country.  We  do  not  know  that  they  are 
racial  differences.  We  only  assume  that  they  are  because  we 
assume  the  general  superiority  of  the  white  race  to  all  others. 
We  are  slowly  being  forced  to  admit  that  the  whites  are  not 
superior  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians,  but  we  do 
even  this  reluctantly  and  with  many  reservations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Negro  we  are  even  slower  and  more  reluctant  to 
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admit  equality;  we  make  more  reservations.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  our  prejudices  we  are  continually  being  faced 
with  facts  which  show  that  what  we  thought  were  evidences 
of  racial  inferiority  are  merely  evidences  of  lack  of  opportu- 
nity. Only  when  the  Negro  can  live  as  the  whites,  can  do  the 
same  kinds  of  work,  can  receive  the  same  wages,  can  enjoy 
as  good  health,  can  live  in  as  good  a  neighborhood,  and  in  a 
hundred  other  ways  can  come  under  the  same  social  and  eco- 
nomic influences,  can  we  really  judge  of  his  ability. 

The  racial  features  of  the  Negro  are  readily  identifiable 
and  thus  make  it  easier  to  prevent  his  sharing  in  the  life  of 
the  community  than  if  he  merely  held  some  variant  religious 
or  political  belief,  or  even  spoke  a  different  language.  A 
person  can  learn  a  new  language  without  great  difficulty,  and 
religious  and  political  beliefs  are  not  usually  so  obvious  that 
they  are  a  constant  reminder  of  differences.  Besides,  even 
religious  and  political  beliefs  do  change  while  distinctly  rec- 
ognizable racial  features  change  little  or  not  at  all,  except  as 
biological  assimilation  of  the  different  groups  takes  place. 
Finally,  obvious  physical  differences  are  themselves  often 
treated  as  evidence  of  inferiority  by  the  dominant  race. 

The  solution  of  the  Negro  problem.  There  is  no  simple 
solution  of  the  Negro  problem  in  the  United  States  nor  is 
there  any  quick  solution.  We  can  hope  gradually  to  improve 
the  Negro's  educational  opportunities  by  providing  schools 
equal  to  those  of  the  whites  and/or  allowing  him  to  share  in 
the  schools  of  the  whites  as  is  now  possible  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  We  can  also  increase  his  economic  opportunity 
by  removing  many  of  the  restrictions  which  prevent  him 
from  attaining  an  occupational  status  based  entirely  on  his 
ability  to  do  the  job.  With  an  improvement  of  his  economic 
status  and  with  larger  occupational  opportunities  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  general  social  status  will  improve.  There  is 
ample  proof  of  this  in  the  status  attained  by  many  Negroes 
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in  our  northern  cities.  This,  in  turn,  should  make  it  easier  to 
remove  more  of  the  social  restrictions  now  imposed.  Thus, 
gradually,  the  most  degrading  and  galling  of  the  discrimina- 
tions against  the  Negro  could  be  relaxed  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  among 
the  whites.  This  would,  of  course,  involve  the  giving  up  of 
certain  privileges  and  advantages  by  some  groups  of  whites. 
But  this  is  always  happening  in  human  relations  although  it 
is  always  opposed  by  the  group  losing  privileges.  It  is  no 
doubt  opposed  even  more  strenuously  when  the  group  by 
whom  the  privileges  are  lost  is  a  different  racial  group  than 
when  it  is  merely  a  different  group  of  the  same  race. 

This  slow  relaxation  of  restrictions  and  improvement  of 
opportunities  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  many  Negroes  and  it 
is  not  argued  here  that  it  represents  the  ideal,  but  rather  that 
it  represents  the  most  that  is  practicable  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions that  now  exist.  To  do  less  is  a  denial  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  democratic  belief;  to  do  more,  at  once,  will 
arouse  such  fear  and  antagonism  that  there  may  well  be  a 
reaction  against  the  alleviations  already  made  in  the  Negro's 
lot. 

The  Japanese.  The  war  has  made  of  the  Japanese  a  mi- 
nority which  is  giving  us  much  concern.  This  concern  may 
largely  disappear  after  the  war  is  over  since  the  group  is 
small,  but  because  the  Japanese,  like  the  Negroes,  are 
readily  identifiable,  their  complete  assimilation  into  the  ma- 
jority group  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
There  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  strong  movement  to  send  them 
back  to  Japan  or  to  some  Pacific  island  where  they  can  have 
their  own  community. 

The  danger  of  creating  new  minorities.  We  are  fortunate 
in  the  United  States  that  at  present,  at  least,  religious  differ- 
ences are  not  made  the  basis  for  any  serious  discrimination 
against  particular  groups;  nor  do  we  have  language  groups 
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such  as  are  so  common  in  Europe  and  such  as  Canada  has  in 
its  French.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  may  not  create 
religious  minorities  or  even  language  minorities  (Spanish- 
speaking  people)  if  we  undertake  to  force  conformity  in 
these  respects  on  all  our  people.  We  may  also  raise  up  mi- 
nority political  groups  by  the  persecution  of  those  who  hold 
dissident  economic  or  political  (communist  or  fascist)  views, 
instead  of  confining  punishment  to  those  who  commit  overt 
acts  endangering  our  national  welfare.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  continue  and  increase  our  tolerance  of 
these  groups  and  above  all  render  them  impotent  by  the  in- 
creasing justice  of  our  social  and  economic  system  but  there 
is  always  danger  that  bigotry  will  arise  and  will  beget  stub- 
bornness and  thus  lead  to  hostility  between  important  groups 
in  modes  of  living  and  thinking.  In  this  way  what  were 
merely  accidental  differences  of  opinion  may  become  differ- 
ences in  the  evaluation  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  life  which 
are  irreconcilable. 

Minorities  in  Europe 

In  Europe  with  its  long  history  of  cultural  differences  be- 
tween groups,  differences  which  inevitably  arose  in  a  period 
when  transportation  was  difficult  and  communication  slow, 
there  are  many  minorities  whose  lives  are  made  burdensome 
by  the  efforts  of  majorities  to  break  up  their  established 
modes  of  living  and  to  compel  them  to  give  primary  alle- 
giance to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  majority.  Usually 
the  most  obvious  feature  of  a  minority  in  Europe  is  its  lan- 
guage which  is  different  from  that  of  the  majority;  but  this  is 
also  associated,  as  a  rule,  with  a  manner  of  life  based  on 
different  customs  and  traditions  of  long  historical  develop- 
ment. Then,  too,  there  is  frequently  a  different  religious 
faith.  Such  a  minority  usually  feels  that  all  that  is  worth 
while  in  life  is  at  stake  when  it  is  forbidden  to  have  schools 
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taught  in  its  own  language,  or  is  asked  to  change  its  marriage 
rites,  or  submit  to  alterations  in  its  system  of  land  tenure, 
etc.,  etc.,  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  majority.  If  it  is 
also  forbidden  to  participate  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  the 
political  life  of  the  larger  community,  so  that  it  seems  to  have 
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Fig.  24. — Language  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  Selected  European  Countries 

only  duties  but  no  rights,  it  may  very  well  become  so  antag- 
onistic to  the  majority  that  it  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  political  unit  being  cherished  by  the  majority. 

Language  and  religious  minorities.  It  is  not  possible  to  go 
into  any  detail  concerning  the  problems  of  any  of  these  mi- 
norities.    But  using  language  and  religious  affiliation  as  the 
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basis  of  division  between  majority  and  minority  the  follow- 
ing data  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  chief  minor- 
ities to  be  found  in  certain  European  countries  prior  to 
World  War  II.  The  map  on  page  194  will  also  help  us  to 
appreciate  the  huge  size  of  the  minorities  of  Europe  while 
that  of  Rumania  on  page  196  will  show  how  compli- 
cated a  problem  is  the  unscrambling  of  minorities  in  that 
country.     It  is  just  as  complicated  in  several  of  the  others. 
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Fig.  25. — Religious  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  Selected  European  Countries 

The  data  in  Fig.  24  are  based  on  the  census  reports  of  the 
several  countries.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  assumed  to 
understate  the  size  of  the  minority  groups  to  a  certain  extent 
since  every  country  is  anxious  to  minimize  the  numbers  in  its 
minorities.  Because  of  this  desire,  doubtful  and  unknown 
cases  of  mother  tongue  and  religious  affiliation  are  quite 
likely  to  be  thrown  to  the  majority  group.  Where  the  mi- 
nority problems  of  a  country  are  particularly  aggravating 
and  attract  interest  abroad  there  may  even  be  some  deliber- 
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ate  falsification  of  records,  although  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  there  can  be  no  proof  of  such  practice. 

Primary  loyalties  of  minorities.  In  addition  to  differences 
in  language  and/or  religion  most  European  minorities  have 
quite  a  different  pattern  of  daily  habits  and  customs,  such  as 
different  farm  practices,  different  types  of  houses,  different 
diets,  different  marriage  customs,  different  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  which  mark  them  off  from  their  majority 
neighbors.  Under  pressure  from  the  majority  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  those  habits  and  customs  which  distinguish  the 
minority  from  the  majority  has  often  come  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  group  survival.  Even  very  trivial  differences  in 
customs  are  magnified  into  basic  differences  and  loyalty  to 
the  minority  in  all  respects  becomes  the  first  law  of  life. 
Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  minorities  adhering  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  beliefs,  languages,  and  patterns  of  living 
even  when  they  are  out-moded  and  it  would  be  to  their  dis- 
tinct economic,  political,  and  social  advantage  to  assimilate  to 
the  pattern  of  life  of  the  majority.  It  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  betrayal  of  their  own  group  to  share  in  any  way 
the  advantages  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  majority  or  to 
make  any  concession  whatever  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
once  such  attitudes  come  to  prevail  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
these  different  groups  to  live  together  in  unity. 

Usually  such  extreme  differences  in  loyalties  in  groups  liv- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  country  are  the  result  of  force 
being  used  by  the  majority  to  compel  the  allegiance  of  the 
minority  to  certain  national  ideals.  History  seems  to  teach 
that  the  forcing  of  loyalties  does  not  work,  that  it  divides 
groups  rather  than  unifies  them,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  majorities  from  resorting  to  it  over  and  over  again. 

European  and  United  States  Minority  Problems  Contrasted 

In  the  United  States,  fortunately,  we  know  little  of  this 

purposed  withdrawal  of  the  minority  from  participation  in 
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community  life,  or  of  the  strong  underground  organizations 
formed  to  perpetuate  minority  ideals.  Our  large  minorities 
have  generally  been  anxious  and  ready  to  become  a  part  of 
the  majority  in  all  the  outward  ways  of  living.  They  do  all 
in  their  power  to  gain  entrance  into  the  life  of  the  dominant 
group.  The  chief  reason  they  have  social  and  economic 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  the  majority, 
where  they  do,  is  that  they  are  kept  out  of  full  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  majority  both  by  legislation  (Jim  Crow) 
and  social  convention.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  minorities  voluntarily  live  to  themselves  and  refuse  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  majority  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. They  want  to  be  let  alone  to  pursue  their  own  lives  in 
their  own  way  without  compulsion  from  the  outside. 

In  this  country  we  have  seen  a  little  of  this  attitude  in  cer- 
tain immigrant  groups  but  it  has  seldom  carried  over  into  the 
second  and  later  generations,  except  in  a  few  rural  commu- 
nities where  there  was  a  strong  religious  motive,  and,  per- 
haps, among  some  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  cities  the  children 
of  immigrants  have  been  unwilling  to  follow  in  the  paths  of 
their  elders  and  have  assimilated  to  the  majority  pattern  of 
living  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  they  knew  how.  Even  in  rural 
areas  it  is  hard  to  find  many  communities  where  second  and 
later  generations  have  held  closely  to  old-world  patterns  of 
living  which  made  political  cooperation  with  the  majority 
impossible.  The  release  from  pressure  by  the  majority,  the 
manifest  advantage  of  speaking  English,  the  complete  lack 
of  any  feeling  that  they  are  doing  an  honorable  thing  in  re- 
fusing to  adopt  the  habits  of  their  neighbors,  the  relative  mo- 
bility of  people  from  community  to  community  and  many 
other  factors  have  made  most  of  our  immigrants  anxious  to 
"become  Americans."  All  this  is  so  different  from  the  atti- 
tudes of  majorities  and  minorities  in  Europe  that  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  her  minority  problems  and, 
hence,  become  impatient  with  the  whole  situation. 
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Industrialization  and  minority  problems.  Undoubtedly 
the  assimilation  of  the  minorities  to  the  majority  way  of  life 
has  been  made  more  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  by  the  gen- 
erally static  condition  of  life  among  the  European  peasants 
in  the  past.  As  long  as  they  could  live  almost  wholly  to 
themselves,    even   in   their   economic   life,   there   was  little 


Fig.  26. — Where  Europe's  Principal  Minority  Groups  Are 

(Reproduced   from   Headline   Book,   Human  Dynamite,  by  permission  of  the 
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chance  for  outside  influences  to  operate.  This  is  changing 
slowly,  but  Europe  still  has  many  knotty  minority  problems 
to  solve.  How  these  solutions  can  be  accomplished  seems  to 
be  very  uncertain.  Many  proposals  have  been  made  all  of 
which  have  their  merits  as  well  as  their  drawbacks.  To  the 
writer  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  growing  industrial- 
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ization  of  the  still  rural  regions  of  Europe  and  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  farming  will  in  the  end  result  in  such  an 
assimilation  of  both  majority  and  minority  groups  to  a  new 
common  way  of  life  that  many  of  the  old  antagonisms  will 
disappear  without  anyone  being  fully  aware  of  just  what  is 
happening. 

To  illustrate :  with  the  development  of  more  industry  in 
the  Balkans  many  peasant  youth  will  leave  the  country  to  go 
to  the  cities.  They  will  come  from  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority groups.  They  will  work  in  the  same  factories,  offices 
and  stores.  They  will  often  have  to  use  a  common  language 
and  will  generally  share  common  public  services  and  institu- 
tions. They  will  carry  back  their  new  and  more  liberal 
ideas  to  their  home  folk  on  the  farms  and  in  the  meantime 
these  peasants  will  find  themselves  less  self-contained  and 
less  able  to  maintain  their  traditions  unchanged  because  of 
the  mechanization  of  their  farm  work  and  the  extension  of 
their  radius  of  movement.  New  antagonisms  may  very  well 
arise  no  less  sharp,  but  probably  less  enduring,  than  those  of 
majority  and  minority  as  discussed  here — divisions  between 
employer  and  employee,  between  city  and  country,  between 
rich  and  poor,  etc. — almost  certainly  these  old  groups  will 
cease  to  exercise  the  influence  they  now  have.  This  change 
will,  of  course,  be  relatively  slow  but  it  seems  inevitable,  as- 
suming that  modern  industry  and  commerce  are  going  to 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  and  that  they  will  disturb 
customary  agricultural  patterns  of  living  in  the  new  areas 
they  invade  as  they  have  disturbed  them  in  areas  already  in- 
dustrialized. 

But  since  this  process  of  breaking  down  minority-majority 
barriers  is  relatively  slow  and  since  these  problems  are  great 
enough  to  interfere  with,  possibly  to  prevent,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace  after  this  war,  we  must  ask  whether 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  at  once  to  solve  Europe's 
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minority  problems.  The  writer  feels  quite  unable  to  answer 
this  question.  He  can  only  review  briefly  one  or  two  of  the 
suggestions  and  efforts  being  made  to  solve  these  problems. 
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The  resettlement  of  minorities.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
the  most  important  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  many  mi- 
nority problems  is  to  resettle  these  minorities  so  that  they  will 
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become  a  part  of  the  larger  groups  whose  language  they 
speak  and  to  whose  customs  they  have  least  antagonism.  The 
Nazis  have  already  gone  a  long  way  in  carrying  out  their 
program  of  resettlement  of  Germans  from  the  Baltic  States, 
from  northern  Italy,  from  Poland,  and  from  Rumania,  on 
the  eastern  fringes  of  Germany  from  which  the  Poles  have 
been  driven.  Rumania,  Slovakia,  Hungary,  and  a  number  of 
other  countries  have  also  taken  similar  action  to  consolidate 
their  peoples  into  a  block  of  territory  (6).  Hitler's  Europe 
presumably  would  not  have  minorities  as  they  now  exist. 
They  will  have  been  resettled  among  the  groups  to  which 
they  want  to  belong.  Such  removals,  even  if  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  care,  would  result  in  great  injustice  as  well  as 
much  hardship  and  suffering,  but  perhaps  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  perennial  difficulties  created  by  the  presence  of 
considerable  minorities  which  do  not  want  to  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  national  life  of  the  majority  among  whom 
they  live  and  to  whose  ways  of  living  they  are  being  forced 
to  conform. 

When  these  removals  are  effected  in  wartime  they  are  ac- 
companied by  unspeakable  horrors  and  suffering  and,  of 
course,  have  no  assurance  of  permanence.  What  will  be- 
come of  the  Germans  moved  into  Western  Poland  when 
Germany  is  defeated  and  her  armies  retire  within  the  Reich? 
Unless  these  German  immigrants  (600,000-700,000)  are 
taken  along  with  the  army  into  Germany  the  reprisals  likely 
to  be  taken  by  the  embittered  Poles  are  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. A  regrouping  of  the  minority  "islands"  of  Europe 
with  peoples  whose  language  they  speak,  such  as  has  been 
going  on  since  1939,  may  be  the  best  way  out  but  it  can  only 
work  if  carefully  done  under  conditions  which  assure  some 
years  of  stability.  Thus  Germany's  plans  can  only  work  if 
she  wins  and  can  maintain  the  new  status  she  is  creating. 
Any  allied  plan  for  redistribution  may  be  made  easier  by 
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what  Germany  has  already  done  but  it  can  only  succeed  if  a 
long  peace  in  which  the  new  order  will  become  established 
and  accepted  can  be  assured. 

Nazi  creation  of  new  minorities.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
the  Nazi  resettlement  schemes,  even  if  Germany  were  victori- 
ous, would  only  solve  the  present  minority  problems  to  create 
much  greater  ones  when  the  majority  French,  Dutch,  Scandi- 
navian, and  other  national  groups  of  Western  and  Central 
Europe  become  new,  larger,  and  more  solid  "minorities" 
under  the  domination  of  relatively  small  German  groups 
being  settled  in  these  lands  as  overlords.  This  would  be  a 
new  kind  of  "minority"  problem  in  which  the  minority  was 
enslaving  the  majority  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  present  minority  problems. 

Our  all-out  opposition  to  what  the  Nazis  are  doing  in 
other  spheres  should  not  blind  us  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
resettlement  of  present  minorities  in  a  new  European  order 
under  United  Nations  control.  The  moving  of  over  a  million 
Greeks  from  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey  to  Greece  probably 
caused  much  less  suffering  than  the  continuance  of  the  Greek- 
Turk  conflict  would  have  caused  had  there  been  no  such  re- 
settlement. Even  what  is  now  being  done  to  bring  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Rumanians  together  may  be  better  in  the 
long  run  than  leaving  things  as  they  were.  This  solution 
should  be  given  most  careful  consideration  in  spite  of  all  of 
the  hardships  and  bitterness  it  will  cause. 

The  League  of  Nations  solution,  viz.,  the  safeguarding 
of  the  essential  rights  of  minorities  by  treaty  with  the  sev- 
eral nations  having  important  minorities,  might  work  if  the 
League,  or  whatever  successor  it  may  have,  wields  power 
sufficient  to  make  these  treaties  effective.  Certainly  the  pos- 
sibilities along  this  line  should  also  be  given  most  careful 
consideration.  In  any  event  we  dare  not  ignore  these  mi- 
nority problems  in  the  peace  settlement.    We  cannot  await 
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the  breaking  down  of  the  isolation  of  minority  groups,  which 
is  likely  to  come  with  industrialization  and  the  mechanization 
of  agriculture.  It  will  work  too  slowly  to  prevent  them  from 
contributing  materially  to  a  new  disaster  20-30  years  from 
now.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  have  to  undertake  solutions 
based  on  the  best  judgment  we  can  form  as  to  which  are  the 
lesser  of  the  evils  involved.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
when  looked  at  in  this  light  the  resettlement  of  minorities 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  way  out  in  some  cases,  while  in 
others  the  League  of  Nations'  method  may  be  best,  and  in 
still  others  the  Soviet  method  may  furnish  a  workable  pat- 
tern. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
Europe's  minorities  suggested  above  are  the  only  methods 
being  suggested  nor  even  that  they  are  the  best  although 
they  seem  so  to  me.  However,  I  would  favor  any  settlement 
which  might  make  it  possible  for  majorities  and  minorities  to 
live  together  in  peace  long  enough  to  allow  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  to  forget  their  grievances  and  to 
become  full  participants  in  the  life  of  the  larger  community. 

For  the  United  States,  as  indicated  above,  there  is  no  such 
easy  way  out.  The  sins  of  our  fathers  are  to  be  visited  on 
our  children  for  generations  yet.  We  must  definitely  work 
out  a  system  of  relations  between  whites  and  Negroes,  based 
on  our  democratic  ideals  and  individual  qualities,  and  we 
must  do  this  while  constantly  being  reminded  by  our  visible 
physical  differences  that  we  are  different  races.  This  is  why 
I  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  Europe's  minority  problems 
are  much  easier  of  solution  than  ours. 

Minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  final  word  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  apparently 
making  considerable  progress  in  breaking  down  the  barriers 
between  the  dominant  Great  Russians  and  the  scores  of  mi- 
norities within  the  Union.     The  various  measures  taken  to 
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create  a  unified  people  out  of  the  great  variety  of  peoples 
found  within  the  Union  cannot  even  be  enumerated  here ;  but 
to  the  writer  the  chief  factor  seems  to  be  the  genuine  belief 
that  though  peoples  may  have  different  cultures  they  are 
equal,  that  only  individuals  are  unequal  and  then  largely  be- 
cause of  different  behavior  based  on  cultural  patterns.  Thus 
there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  anyone  from  any  social  or  po- 
litical status  because  of  belonging  to  any  race  or  nationality 
group.  Such  beliefs  are  not  yet  fully  translated  into  action 
but  progress  is  being  made  and  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  dissident  mi- 
nority groups  which  support  a  system  of  private  property 
are  eliminated  with  utter  ruthlessness  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities. Thus,  while  the  Union  seems  to  have  made  a  success- 
ful beginning  in  the  elimination  of  one  type  of  minority,  the 
type  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  it  has  developed  no 
tolerance  for  economic  minorities,  which  believe  in  private 
property  for  production.  We  have  far  more  tolerance  for 
minorities  holding  dissident  economic  doctrines  and  we  even 
allow  any  group  believing  in  communism  to  organize  its  own 
economy.  Only  occasionally  have  we  persecuted  such  groups 
and  never  to  the  extent  of  driving  them  underground  and 
making  of  them  a  compact  and  powerful  revolutionary  mi- 
nority. 

It  is  such  considerations  that  make  me  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  only  the  development  of  a  more  enlightened  justice 
and  tolerance,  along  with  a  fundamental  faith  in  democracy, 
will  ever  solve  all  of  our  minority  problems.  But  again  I 
would  urge  that,  though  we  take  this  long  view,  we  should 
not  ignore  the  smaller  practical  problems  which  we  face 
today.  We  should  use  our  knowledge  and  such  tolerance  as 
we  possess  to  take  the  few  short  steps  which  are  now  possible 
in  the  hope  that  longer  steps  in  a  more  assured  direction  will 
be  possible  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Population  Policies 

Current  Interest  in  Population  Policies 

/\LMOST  from  the  beginning  of  their  power  the  Fascists 
and  Nazis  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  their  population 
policies.  They  wanted  larger  populations  to  provide  soldiers 
and  workers  for  a  Greater  Germany  and  Italy;  they  wanted 
a  "pure"  people  not  mixed  with  Jewish  or  Slavic  stocks; 
they  wanted  a  selective  breeding  within  the  "pure"  stock 
which  would  raise  the  quality,  particularly  the  physical  qual- 
ity, of  the  "master  race."  This  intense  interest  in  population 
growth  and  the  subsequent  efforts  to  control  it  were  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  belief  that  man  as  well  as  things  existed 
solely  for  the  ends  of  the  state. 

Since  we  were,  at  most,  only  mildly  interested  in  popula- 
tion matters  before  Mussolini  and  Hitler  called  them  so 
forcibly  to  our  attention  we  have  come  to  think  that  perhaps 
any  interest  in  population  control  arises  from  a  bias  towards 
Fascism  and  its  doctrines.  This  is  not  the  case.  Interest  in 
population  growth  and  efforts  to  control  it,  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  any  population  policy,  are  almost  as  old  as 
man,  although  in  times  past  the  policies  operating  have  sel- 
dom if  ever  been  as  explicitly  stated  and  put  into  effect  with 
such  official  backing  as  in  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  is  worth  remembering,  however,  that  there  have 
been  population  policies  in  the  past  and  some  of  them  have 
been  very  effective  in  accomplishing  the  primary  purposes  of 
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all  population  policies,  viz.,  in  securing  the  survival  and,  per- 
haps the  growth,  of  the  people  concerned  as  against  that  of 
their  rivals  or  enemies.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  very  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
most  peoples  in  the  growth  of  population  until  relatively 
recent  times.  Population  growth  has,  in  general,  been  the 
by-product  of  the  social,  economic  and  scientific  development 
of  the  age  rather  than  of  any  deliberate  effort  to  encourage 
population  growth  as  such.  Only  since  about  1700  and  in 
the  West  has  it  become  common  to  look  upon  a  growing 
population  as  normal,  a  condition  to  be  expected;  and  only 
quite  recently  has  the  lack  of  growth  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  decadence. 

The  Population  Policies  of  China 

In  order  to  indicate  how  population  policies  have  generally 
operated  in  the  past  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  very 
briefly  how  China  succeeded  in  maintaining  and,  perhaps,  in 
slowly  increasing  her  population  throughout  the  centuries. 

Importance  of  the  family.  The  whole  system  of  ethical 
values  in  China  as  developed  by  Confucius  and  other  ethical 
and  religious  leaders  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  popu- 
lation. It  placed  supreme  value  on  the  continuity  of  the 
family  and  the  duty  of  everyone  to  see  that  his  family  did 
not  die  out.  If,  because  of  accidents  and  personal  defi- 
ciencies, either  ethical  or  physical,  a  family  seemed  likely 
to  die  out,  the  customs  provided  for  the  taking  of  concubines 
and  even  for  the  adoption  of  children  to  insure  its  con- 
tinuity. Since  only  the  more  comfortable  classes  could  af- 
ford concubines  and  since  the  concubines  came  chiefly  from 
the  lower  classes  this  practice  was  a  definite  recognition  of 
the  greater  importance  of  maintaining  family  traditions 
than  of  confining  effective  reproduction  to  one's  own  class,  as 
has  commonly  been  the  case  in  the  West.    Moreover,  where 
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there  is  no  son  and  a  boy  is  adopted  into  the  family  he  is 
treated  in  every  respect  as  an  own  son  of  the  family,  the 
purpose  of  the  adoption  being  the  carrying  on  of  the  family. 
Likewise  the  adoption  of  a  girl  to  insure  a  wife  to  a  son  is 
a  means  of  assuring  the  continuity  of  the  family.  The  whole 
family  system  of  China  recognizes  that  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  provide  effective  descendants  than  merely  to  in- 
sure the  continuity  of  family  heredity  and  reproduction 
within  a  definite  class. 

These  policies  have  been  highly  effective  in  securing  the 
survival  of  the  type  of  civilization  they  valued  most  highly. 
For  centuries  they  have  also  been  successful  in  securing  some 
growth  although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  significant 
motive  in  the  development  of  their  family  system.  Today 
the  Chinese  are  probably  the  largest  group  on  earth  with  a 
fairly  homogeneous  culture  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
speak  many  different  tongues  and  live  under  widely  varying 
climatic  and  topographic  conditions.  This  type  of  population 
policy,  deeply  embedded  in  the  ethical  concepts  of  the  people 
(in  their  mores),  is  probably  the  most  effective  type  of  popu- 
lation policy  that  can  be  developed;  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  it  cannot  long  be  maintained  in  its  present  form  once 
modern  industry  and  communication  come  to  China.  These 
innovations  are  practically  certain  to  weaken  the  control  of 
the  family  over  the  conduct  of  the  individual  much  as  they 
have  in  the  West.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  family 
survival  will  gradually  cease  to  hold  as  predominant  a  place 
in  the  mores  of  the  people  as  it  now  does,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  will  become  as  negligible  a  factor  as 
it  is  among  us. 

Group  Control  of  Reproduction 

Many  other  examples  of  effective  control  over  population 
growth  might  be  cited  and  all  would  show  that  the  repro- 
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duction  of  couples  has  been  more  or  less  subordinated  to 
group  needs  and  values,  generally  through  the  development 
of  a  set  of  ethical  values  and  a  mode  of  living  believed  to  be 
essential  to  group  survival.  In  other  words  an  effective  pop- 
ulation policy  assumes,  and  always  has  assumed,  that  repro- 
duction is  not  a  purely  individual  affair  to  be  left  to  the 
whim  of  the  married  couple  as  is  so  largely  the  case  in  the 
West  today.  It  is  the  West  of  today  which  is  uout  of  step" 
with  history  and  with  other  peoples  rather  than  the  other 
way  about.  We  should  realize  this  although  we  may  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  our  way  is  best.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
now  to  current  population  policies. 

Germany's  Population  Policies 

The  greatest  interest  in  population  policies  now  centers  in 
those  put  into  effect  in  Germany  because  they  definitely  assert 
the  interest  of  the  community  in  reproduction  and  also  be- 
cause they  have  been  put  into  effect  with  far  more  vigor  than 
in  any  other  land.  Aside  from  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
Nazis,  the  basis  for  German  concern  over  population  growth 
is  found  in  the  rapidly  declining  birth  rate,  following  the 
pick-up  after  the  war.  The  German  birth  rate  reached  a 
low  of  14.7  in  1933  and  was  about  30  per  cent  below  the 
level  needed  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
numbers.1 

Sterilization.  When  the  Nazis  came  into  power  they  pro- 
ceeded shortly  to  take  measures  which  they  believed  would 

1  The  measure  used  here  is  what  is  known  as  the  net  rate  of  reproduction. 
For  practical  purposes  it  is  the  same  as  the  replacement  index  used  in  Chapter 
II.  In  effect  it  means  that  if  birth  rates  and  death  rates  remained  as  at  a 
given  time  and  the  population  had  the  age  composition  which  would  result  from 
the  continuation  of  these  rates,  population  would  grow  or  decline  to  the  extent 
that  this  rate  varied  from  1.00.  If  the  rate  were  above  the  1.00  the  population 
would  grow,  if  it  were  below  1.00  it  would  decline.  Thus  a  rate  of  0.70  in 
Germany  in  1933  meant  that  under  the  conditions  described  above  the  popula- 
tion would  decline  by  30  per  cent  in  a  generation,  migration  being  left  out  of 
account. 
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raise  the  birth  rate  and  also  embarked  on  a  sterilization  pro- 
gram intended  to  prevent  the  unfit  from  reproducing.  It  is 
known  that  over  half  a  million  persons  were  sterilized  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  years  of  Nazi  rule.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  procedure  laid  down  for  the  selection  of 
those  to  be  sterilized  was  carefully  followed  one  would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  this  part  of  their  population  program 
probably  did  little  harm,  or  good  {see  Chap.  XII).  But 
when  such  a  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  people  most  of 
whom  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  degeneracy 
and  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  whom  are  fanatics,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  abused.  If  one  really  believes,  as  many 
of  the  younger  Nazis  do,  that  Jews  and  Communists  are  in- 
ferior creatures  whose  heredity  is  evil,  then  it  would  be 
quite  likely  that  the  procedures  for  selection  would  frequently 
be  ignored  either  because  of  the  personal  interests  and  power 
of  the  people  bringing  them  before  the  court,  or  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  good  as  interpreted  by  the  Nazis.  In 
view  of  their  utter  disregard  of  the  personal  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  many  other  respects  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Nazis 
showed  any  great  scruples  in  sterilizing  their  enemies.  Al- 
though the  writer  knows  of  no  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  their 
power  he  believes  it  is  dangerous  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
any  group  having  an  interest  in  seeing  it  exercised  on  partic- 
ular groups,  or  being  pushed  to  show  results  (in  numbers 
sterilized)  by  "higher  ups." 

Birth  Stimulants 

The  measures  taken  to  increase  the  birth  rate  may  be 
placed  in  three  classes:  (a)  preventive  measures,  those  in- 
tended to  reduce  abortion  and  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
birth  control  information;  (b)  economic  measures,  those  cal- 
culated to  take  some  of  the  financial  burden  of  raising  chil- 
dren off  the  parents,  the  state  assuming  it,  and  (c)  psycho- 
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logical  measures,  those  calculated  to  increase  the  desire  for 
children  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Obviously 
(b)  and  (c)  are  not  entirely  independent  measures. 

Negative  stimulants.  The  preventive  measures  against 
abortion  have  consisted  chiefly  in  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  laws  already  enacted  although  the  penalties  were  made 
more  severe  in  some  cases.  These  preventive  measures 
showed  quick  results  because  abortion  had  become  very  com- 
mon in  German  cities.  Hence,  when  it  was  suddenly  stopped 
an  increase  in  births  a  few  months  later  was  inevitable. 
Thus  the  birth  rate  rose  significantly  in  1934  before  there 
could  possibly  have  been  any  increase  in  births  from  mar- 
riages encouraged  by  the  marriage  loans  inaugurated  in 
August  1933,  unless  the  bride  were  pregnant  at  time  of 
marriage.  This  seems  to  the  writer  to  indicate  that  the 
stopping  of  abortion  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  increase 
in  births  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Nazi  regime,  before 
those  counting  on  abortion  to  prevent  a  birth  had  had  time  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  scheme  of  things.  One  would 
expect,  however,  that  as  time  went  on  and  it  became  clear 
that  it  was  dangerous  either  to  perform,  or  to  permit,  an 
abortion,  except  for  good  medical  reasons,  that  this  factor 
would  play  a  diminishing  role  in  increasing  the  birth  rate. 

The  suppression  of  birth  control  clinics  and  making  the 
access  to  contraceptive  information  and  devices  more  diffi- 
cult was  also  resorted  to.  It  was  hoped  that  these  measures 
would  not  only  prevent  the  spread  of  contraceptive  informa- 
tion but  would  also  make  its  practice  less  effective. 

Economic  Stimulants 

Marriage  loans.  The  first  of  the  economic  measures 
adopted  was  the  marriage  loan.  All  students  of  population 
recognize  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  is  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  births 
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{see  Chap.  II).  Acting  on  this  knowledge  the  Nazis  ar- 
ranged that  any  couple  fulfilling  certain  conditions  could  get 
a  marriage  loan  up  to  1,000  marks  to  help  them  set  up  house- 
keeping. The  chief  conditions  were  that  the  couple  should 
be  politically  acceptable,  of  good  stock  (German),  and  that 
the  bride-to-be  had  been  working  before  marriage  but  agreed 
not  to  work  outside  the  home  unless  the  husband's  income 
were  unusually  low  or  the  marriage  loan  had  been  repaid. 
This  last  provision  was  relaxed  after  1937  as  labor  became 
scarce.  The  marriage  loan  was  made  in  the  form  of  coupons 
which  could  only  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  certain  speci- 
fied types  of  household  goods.  Thus  at  the  same  time  that 
it  enabled  couples  to  marry  and  set  up  housekeeping  earlier 
than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise,  it  also  encouraged 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  household  goods  and  helped 
to  reduce  unemployment. 

The  marriage  loan  carried  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  was 
largely  repayable  in  children.  No  payment  became  due 
until  a  year  after  marriage  and  if  a  child  were  born  during 
this  period  there  was  a  cancellation  of  one-fourth  of  the 
debt  and  a  further  postponement  of  any  repayment  for  a 
year.  If  four  children  were  born  within  four  years  the 
entire  debt  was  cancelled  and  even  if  the  four  children  were 
somewhat  more  widely  spaced  there  would  be  only  a  few 
months  in  which  one  per  cent  of  the  original  loan  need  be 
paid. 

Altogether  1,770,775  couples  had  received  marriage  loans 
through  December  1941  and  there  had  been  partial  cancella- 
tion of  loans  on  account  of  a  total  of  1,959,963  children. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  total  number  of 
marriages  that  took  place  from  1933-41  was  increased  by 
this  number.  Many  of  them,  probably  most  of  them,  would 
have  taken  place  in  any  event.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  good  many  marriages  were  hastened  by  the  ability 
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to  secure  a  loan  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  considerable 
number  of  births  were  advanced  somewhat  because  of  the 
cancellation  feature.  There  is  much  more  doubt,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  total  number  of  births  per  couple  was 
significantly  increased  by  these  marriage  loans.  A  calcula- 
tion by  the  writer  shows  that  although  the  "loan"  marriages 
entered  into  between  August  1933  and  October  1,  1940,  had 
endured  on  the  average  about  4.7  years  by  January  1,  1942, 
assuming  no  broken  marriages,  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren born  to  these  marriages  was  only  1.2.  This  certainly 
does  not  indicate  any  very  high  birth  rate  among  the  mar- 
riage-loan couples. 

Family  allowances.  Another  economic  measure  to  en- 
courage a  higher  birth  rate  was  to  grant  parents,  and  espe- 
cially parents  of  large  families,  certain  allowances  towards 
support  of  their  children.  These  allowances  were  in  cash,  in 
goods  and  in  services.  Some  consisted  of  a  single  payment 
and  some  were  paid  regularly.  In  the  former  class  were 
payments  made  and  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
birth  of  a  child  and  the  grant  made  to  the  father  of  a  large 
family  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  the 
country,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  where  he  could  live  more 
cheaply  than  in  the  city  itself.  In  the  latter  class  were  pay- 
ments and  services  of  a  more  or  less  regular  nature  intended 
to  lighten  the  economic  burden  of  children  month  by  month 
and  to  assure  them  better  health  service,  more  satisfactory 
living  conditions,  and  more  adequate  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  life.  Altogether  these  aids  were  quite  substantial  in 
the  case  of  large  families  but  not  substantial  enough  to  offset 
the  economic  disadvantage  of  the  large  family  when  com- 
pared with  the  smaller  family,  the  fathers  of  both  having 
similar  incomes  from  their  work. 

Remission  of  taxes.    The  abatement  of  taxes  according  to 
the  number  of  dependent  children  was  another  means  used 
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to  assist  the  larger  families.  The  tax  reduction  on  account 
of  children  was  much  more  substantial  in  proportion  to  total 
income  than  our  own  income  tax  deductions  for  children  and 
continued  until  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren taking  advanced  schooling.  The  taxes  thus  lost  were 
recouped  by  heavier  taxes  on  the  unmarried  and  childless. 

Miscellaneous  economic  measures.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  have  been  a  number  of  other  less  helpful  meas- 
ures but  which  in  the  aggregate  render  rather  substantial 
economic  assistance  to  families  of  four  or  more  children. 
In  some  cities  the  children  in  the  larger  families  have  been 
promised  preferential  treatment  in  city  jobs  when  they  grow 
up.  The  fathers  of  large  families  have  often  been  assured 
of  more  steady  work  and  promotion,  and  various  bonuses 
and  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  "child-rich"  families. 
However,  these  bonuses  not  infrequently  belong  in  the  cate- 
gory of  psychological  rather  than  economic  stimulants  of 
the  birth  rate. 

Finally,  not  because  the  list  of  economic  benefits  has  been 
exhausted  but  because  space  does  not  permit  the  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  minor  items,  some  of  the  professions  have 
been  organized  to  collect  contributions  from  those  having 
larger  incomes,  and  from  those  with  few  or  no  children,  to 
be  allotted  to  those  with  larger  families.  This  might  be 
thought  of  as  an  additional  income  tax  but  it  is  said  to  be 
voluntary  and  is  handled  by  the  profession  itself  (e.g.}  doc- 
tors, dentists,  etc.)  and  not  through  governmental  channels. 
It  is  probably  as  voluntary  as  anything  of  this  sort  can  be 
in  a  totalitarian  state,  which  means  that  it  is  highly  com- 
pulsory according  to  our  standards. 

The  dominating  motive  back  of  this  economic  assistance 
to  the  family  with  its  emphasis  on  large  families  seems  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  Nazi  party  to  make  Germany  a  great 
power  able  to  rule  Europe,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more, 
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as  well  as  a  profound  belief  in  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
German  people.  The  form  of  the  assistance  indicates  that 
it  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  in  modern  industrialized 
Germany  children  constitute  such  a  definite  economic  liability 
that  people  cannot  be  expected  to  raise  large  enough  families 
to  maintain  the  population,  to  say  nothing  of  increasing  it, 
if  the  community  does  not  assume  part  of  their  cost. 

Psychological  Stimulants 

Spiritual  rebirth.  The  third  part  of  the  program  to  in- 
crease the  birth  rate  we  have  called  psychological.  This  is 
simply  an  effort  to  build  up  an  attitude  of  mind  which  will 
result  in  placing  a  relatively  higher  value  on  having  children 
than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years  and  a  relatively  lower 
value  on  the  personal  comforts  and  luxuries  which  were 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  necessities  and,  therefore,  to  be 
preferred  to  more  than  i  or  2  children.  The  Nazis  them- 
selves lay  great  stress  on  the  psychological  rebirth  of  Ger- 
many as  the  underlying  motive  to  the  more  adequate  repro- 
duction which  has  taken  place  since  their  advent  to  power. 
They  claim  to  have  aroused  the  German  people  from  its 
lethargy  of  defeatism  and  to  have  infused  it  with  a  will  to 
live  and  to  accomplish  deeds  consonant  with  its  great  in- 
herent superiority.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  spiritual 
rebirth  they  say  that  the  German  people  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  must  have  more  children  if  Germany  is  to 
achieve  its  destiny  as  a  world  leader.  In  a  word,  they  claim 
that  they  have  created  a  new  climate  of  opinion,  recreated 
a  belief  in  the  great  destiny  of  Germany  and  in  this  way  have 
brought  the  people  to  want  more  children  and  to  be  willing 
to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  involved  in  raising  larger 
families. 

Although  this  psychological  campaign  does  not  rely  on 
mere  preachments,  it  is  hard  to  describe  its  more  concrete 
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aspects  without  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  about 
economic  measures.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarkation 
between  what  is  intended  to  help  instill  the  whole  Nazi  scale 
of  values  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  particularly  in  those  of 
the  youth,  and  what  is  designed  to  encourage  a  new  attitude 
towards  raising  larger  numbers  of  children.  These  two 
aims  are  inseparable.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  see,  there 
can  be  no  very  definitely  marked  propaganda  for  larger 
families  which  is  not  part  of  the  larger  effort  to  indoc- 
trinate the  German  people  with  a  new  philosophy  of  life, 
with  a  new  faith  in  their  great  destiny  and  a  strong  desire 
to  participate  in  this  destiny  through  their  children.  Con- 
crete measures  calculated  to  instill  into  the  people  these  more 
favorable  attitudes  towards  larger  families  must  in  most 
cases  take  the  form  of  economic  and  social  advantages,  such 
as  those  enumerated  above.  For  this  reason  all  economic 
measures  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  psychological 
campaign  and  this  in  turn  may  be  regarded  as  of  assistance 
in  making  the  economic  measures  effective. 

Hereditary  peasant  holdings.  The  close  relation  between 
the  economic  and  psychological  measures  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  rural  people  moving  to  the  cities  and 
to  build  up  an  hereditary  peasantry  on  relatively  small  farms 
(40-50  acres).  It  will  be  recalled  in  this  connection  that 
everywhere  farmers  and  other  people  living  in  definitely 
rural  environments  have  larger  families  than  city  people. 
Two  definite  measures  calculated  to  maintain  this  favorable 
rural  attitude  towards  large  families  have  been  adopted. 
They  are  not  altogether  new  to  Germany  but  the  Nazis,  as 
we  would  expect,  claim  them  for  their  own  and  give  them 
a  definitely  Nazi  twist.  The  first  of  these  measures  con- 
sists in  breaking  up  large  estates  into  relatively  small  family 
farms — a  process  long  under  way  in  Germany — to  be  pur- 
chased on  easy  terms  by  the  proper  persons   (racially  and 
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politically)  as  family  estates.  The  farm  thus  acquired  must 
remain  in  the  family  and  cannot  be  divided,  although  the 
son  inheriting  it  has  certain  financial  obligations  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  peasantry  thus  created  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  elite  group  which  will  furnish  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  soldiers  and  workers  for  a 
greater  Germany.  A  second  measure  assists  farm  laborers 
to  get  small  plots  of  land  for  a  home  in  rural  communities. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  some  of  the  rural  exodus 
which  has  been  as  great  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  States. 

Such  measures  may  be  regarded  as  either  primarily  psy- 
chological or  economic.  If  one  is  thinking  chiefly  of  helping 
to  maintain  all  those  rural  attitudes  of  mind  which  are  favor- 
able to  large  families  then  the  psychological  aspects  will  seem 
the  more  important;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  thinking 
of  the  practical  measures  needed  to  keep  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  population  on  the  land,  then  the  economic  means  of 
enabling  the  peasants  to  raise  large  families  will  seem  the 
more  important  aspect  of  the  scheme.  To  me  these  two 
aspects  of  the  scheme  seem  quite  inseparable  but  the  psycho- 
logical seems  the  more  important. 

The  function  of  women.  The  Nazis  have  also  placed 
much  emphasis  on  the  function  of  the  women  as  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  race  and  have  frowned  upon  careers  for 
women.  The  girls  from  the  time  they  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old  are  drilled  in  the  belief  that  it  is  their  duty  to  furnish 
children  for  the  Greater  Germany  which  is  to  come,  just  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  male  to  work  and  fight  to  achieve  this 
dream. 

The  state  and  children.  In  addition  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  persistent  effort  of  the  Nazis  to  break  down  the  in- 
dividual's allegiance  to  the  family,  to  the  church,  to  the 
local  community,  to  the  lodge  and  to  all  existing  institutions 
while  building  up  a  new  allegiance  to  the  state  and  to  the 
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leader.  At  all  points  this  new  allegiance  emphasizes  the 
importance  to  Germany  of  more  children,  that  the  new  Ger- 
many cannot  take  its  proper  place  in  the  world  if  the  people 
do  not  raise  more  children.  Thus  larger  families  become  an 
essential  feature  in  this  new  scale  of  values  that  is  being 
established.  Without  them  the  whole  scheme  of  German 
aggrandizement  is  bound  to  fail.  This  is  a  motif  running 
through  all  Nazi  population  thought  and  policy  and  its  im- 
portance is  shown  by  comparing  the  rate  of  increase  of 
Germans  with  that  of  the  Poles  and  Russians  {see  Chaps. 
II  and  VI). 

Success  of  the  German  Policies 

Changes  in  the  birth  rate.  Naturally  we  are  much  inter- 
ested in  measuring  the  success  of  the  population  policies 
described  above.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  say  with  any  pre- 
cision how  effective  they  have  been,  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of 
their  parts;  but  the  data  on  births  show  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  one-fourth  in  the  crude  rate  from  the  low 
point  of  the  depression  in  1933  to  1936  and  that  from  then 
until  1 94 1  this  higher  rate  was  maintained  or  slightly  in- 
creased. By  1936  the  German  birth  rate  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  raise  it  from  only  about  70  per  cent  of  re- 
placement to  practical  replacement.  Since  1941,  however, 
the  birth  rate  has  been  declining  and  by  the  middle  of  1942 
had  again  fallen  well  below  replacement  level. 

Population  policies  and  economic  recovery.  In  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  effects  of  Nazi  population  policies  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  effects  of  the  various  economic  meas- 
ures adopted  to  encourage  marriage  and  assist  larger  fami- 
lies cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  the  effects  that  would 
have  followed  the  improvement  in  economic  conditions  had 
there  been  no  definite  effort  to  encourage  a  higher  birth  rate. 
The  basis  for  this  statement  is  found  in  the  changes  in  mar- 
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riage  rates  and  birth  rates  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
{see  Chap.  II)  as  economic  conditions  improved  although 
there  were  no  definite  policies  encouraging  such  increases. 
As  was  said  above  it  has  long  been  known  that  marriage 
rates  and  birth  rates  respond  rather  quickly  to  the  deteriora- 
tion or  improvement  of  economic  conditions  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  in  these  rates  in 
Germany  following  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  Nazis 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  normal  response  to  such  improve- 
ment rather  than  the  direct  consequence  of  the  pro-natal 
measures  adopted. 

Nazi  arithmetic  of  births.  The  Nazis  do  not  admit  the 
importance  of  economic  recovery  and  figure  the  situation  out 
as  follows :  They  assume  that  without  their  population  poli- 
cies the  number  of  births  in  Germany  would  have  remained 
the  same  as  in  1933  and  then  claim  that  all  the  increase  since 
that  time  is  the  consequence  of  their  policies.  They  figure 
that  in  the  six  years  1933-193 8  about  600,000  births 
took  place  on  account  of  increased  marriages,  all  of  which 
they  claim  were  due  to  marriage  loans,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional 900,000  births  were  due  to  increased  fertility  stim- 
ulated both  by  the  economic  measures  taken  and  the  psycho- 
logical rebirth  of  the  nation.  Continuing  this  method  of 
calculation  up  to  the  latest  data  available  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  good  Nazi  would  claim  a  total  of  about  3,000,000 
additional  births  as  the  result  of  their  population  policy.  He 
might  go  on  to  say  that  this  increase  would  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  1,500,000  men  in  the  war. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  unbiased  demographer 
cannot  accept  this  way  of  figuring.  The  total  increase  in 
births  in  the  United  States,  1934-42,  above  what  it  would 
have  been  at  the  1933  level,  was  2.17  million.  If  this  is 
divided  in  the  same  proportions  between  increased  marriages 
and  increased  fertility  as  the  Nazis  do,  we  would  get  860,- 
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ooo  due  to  additional  marriages  and  1,310,000  due  to  in- 
creased fertility.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  we  study  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  more  closely  we  cannot  posi- 
tively attribute  any  of  the  increase  in  births  to  increased 
fertility  if  we  mean  by  this  a  larger  average  number  of 
children  born  to  the  average  married  woman.  The  increased 
marriage  rate  and  a  shorter  interval  between  marriage  and 
the  first  and  second  birth  will  account  for  all  the  increase  in 
births  we  have  had  since  the  depression  {see  Chap.  II). 

Discount  of  Nazi  claims.  Thus  it  seems  that  we  must 
largely  discount  the  Nazi  claims  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
population  policies  as  such,  while  recognizing  that  the  wide- 
spread economic  improvement  following  1933,  for  which 
the  Nazis  may  properly  claim  some  credit,  did  increase  the 
marriage  rate.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  first  and  second  births  in  due  course  of  time,  thus 
raising  the  general  birth  rate.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  it  has  led  or  will  lead  to  larger  average 
families. 

Effectiveness  of  propaganda.  But  though  we  must  largely 
discount  Nazi  claims  for  the  effectiveness  of  their  popula- 
tion policies  we  should  not  conclude  that  these  policies  have 
had  no  effect  at  all  in  stimulating  German  population  growth. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  they  have  had  some  effect, 
that  a  good  many  people  believing  that  a  better  day  was 
dawning  for  Germany  were  encouraged  to  marry  and  to 
start  families  who  would  not  have  done  so  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  Nazi  propaganda.  The  answer  that  will  be  made  to 
this  view  is  that  the  most  effective  propaganda  for  births 
among  any  people  is  better  economic  conditions  and  a  more 
secure  future.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
propaganda  was  entirely  without  effect.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  to  deny  that  a  belief  in  an  ideal— in  this  case  a 
Greater  Germany  in  the   future — and  the  conviction  that 
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children  are  essential  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  sincere  devotees  of  this 
ideal  to  sacrifice  present  comfort  and  ease  to  its  attainment. 
Such  devotion  to  ideals  has  many  times  been  effective  in 
arousing  people  to  great  self-sacrifice  and  why  should  it  not 
operate  in  Nazi  Germany?  No  one  denies  that  there  are 
many  Germans,  especially  among  the  young,  who  are  ardent 
believers  in  the  Nazi  philosophy.  Why  would  they  not  be 
as  willing  to  have  children  to  carry  forward  these  aims  as  to 
make  the  many  other  personal  sacrifices  required  of  them  in 
building  up  the  Nazi  state  ?  These  are  the  reasons  I  am  dis- 
posed to  give  somewhat  more  credence  to  the  Nazi  claims  to 
have  raised  the  German  birth  rate  than  a  good  many  students 
of  population.  But  I  want  to  say  again  that  I  very  much  dis- 
count these  claims  and  give  the  greater  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  increase  in  the  birth  rate  since  1933  to  the  general 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  which  continued  up  to 
about  the  end  of  1940. 

Population  Policies  in  Other  European  Countries 

Italy.  Little  need  be  said  about  the  population  policies 
of  Italy.  They  were  adopted  for  the  same  basic  reasons  as 
those  of  Germany;  but  compared  with  the  latter  they  were 
faint-hearted  and  do  not  seem  to  have  aroused  any  consider- 
able enthusiasm  even  among  the  Fascists.  The  Italians,  al- 
though urged  incessantly  by  the  Fascists,  did  not  increase 
their  birth  rate,  probably  because  there  was  less  economic  im- 
provement there  than  in  a  number  of  other  countries  and 
partly  because,  unlike  most  Western  European  countries, 
Italy  still  had  a  fair  natural  increase;  The  Italian  policies 
in  effect  at  the  time  Italy  entered  the  war  (1940),  although 
being  continually  strengthened,  remained  a  rather  feeble 
imitation  of  the  German. 
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France.  The  French  population  policy,  until  the  decree 
issued  on  this  subject  in  1939,  was  not  completely  official. 
Up  to  that  time  most  of  the  economic  provisions  had  been 
administered  by  private  agencies.  The  French  policy  was 
weaker  than  the  Italian  as  far  as  offering  any  real  economic 
inducement  to  a  higher  birth  rate  was  concerned  and  there 
was  no  well  organized  official  propaganda  for  larger  families 
as  in  Italy  and  Germany.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
French  population  policies  had  any  effect  on  the  birth  rate. 
In  my  opinion  the  most  that  might  possibly  be  said  for  them 
is  that  they  may  have  somewhat  retarded  the  decline  of  the 
birth  rate.  It  may  seem  rather  odd  that  this  was  the  case, 
for  France  has  been  concerned  over  her  low  birth  rate  longer 
than  any  other  country,  but,  as  said  above,  the  measures 
taken  were  weak  and  seem  to  have  had  little  public  support 
at  any  time.  The  population  decree  of  1939  was  really  the 
first  determined  official  effort  to  set  up  a  population  policy. 
Since  it  never  became  operative  it  furnishes  no  evidence  as 
to  whether  the  French  would  respond  to  measures  similar  to 
those  which  seem  to  have  had  some  effect  in  Germany. 

Sweden.  Sweden,  too,  became  much  concerned  over  the 
decline  in  her  birth  rate,  which  stood  at  about  73  per  cent 
of  replacement  level  in  1933,  and  adopted  officially  a  number 
of  measures  which  it  hoped  would  raise  the  rate  to  100  per 
cent.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Swedish  and  German 
policies  is  that  the  former  are  predicated  on  the  continuance 
of  a  democratic  system  in  which  persuasion  and  completely 
voluntary  action  are  relied  on  to  encourage  larger  families, 
whereas  the  Nazis,  in  addition,  exercised  many  and  subtle 
forms  of  compulsion  to  render  their  measures  and  propa- 
ganda effective.  The  Swedes  also  make  a  great  point  of  the 
fact  that  their  policy  will  provide  for  the  needs  of  children 
more  in  the  form  of  goods  and  services — better  housing  and 
food,  more  complete  health  service  and  education,  etc. — and 
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less  in  the  form  of  cash  to  the  parents  than  the  German,  the 
French,  or  the  Italian  policies  do. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  different  policies,  however, 
leads  me  to  think  that  this  emphasis  on  assistance  to  children 
in  kind,  rather  than  to  parents  in  money,  is  a  sugar-coating  to 
make  the  pill,  of  a  greater  community  care  for  children,  more 
palatable  to  the  well-to-do  classes  in  Sweden  who  will  have 
to  foot  the  bill,  rather  than  a  fundamental  difference.  It  is 
probably  a  good  point  to  make  for  propaganda  purposes 
although  it  may  result  in  but  little  difference  in  the  kinds  of 
assistance  actually  given  to  families  for  the  better  care  of 
more  children.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  Swedish  program 
had  been  put  into  effect  when  the  war  interfered;  so  far  as 
known  most  of  it  still  remains  in  abeyance.  It  would  be  of 
great  interest  if  put  into  effect  because  it  should  throw  light 
on  the  means  by  which  a  population  policy  could  be  made 
effective  in  a  democracy. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Some  Considerations  in  Formulating 

a  Population  Policy  for  the 

United  States 


N  this  country  we  have  never  had  a  planned  population 
policy  and  as  yet  there  is  no  appreciable  demand  for  one  al- 
though much  the  same  general  situation,  as  regards  present 
and  probable  future  growth  in  numbers,  exists  here  as  in 
Western  Europe.  That  we  have  never  had  what  could  be 
called  a  population  policy  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
have  never  followed  policies  which  affected  the  growth  of 
our  population.  Two  such  policies  which  have  undoubtedly 
had  much  influence  on  our  national  growth  were  our  land 
policy  and  our  immigration  policy. 

Our  Land  Policy  and  Population  Growth 

Making  land  readily  procurable  in  family-sized  farms  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  important  factor  in  encouraging  popula- 
tion growth  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  first  settlement 
until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  this 
period  we  were  primarily  an  agricultural  people  and  the 
abundance  of  free  or  cheap  land  meant  opportunity  to  most 
of  our  people.  Under  these  conditions  the  size  of  the  family 
had  little  to  do  with  the  opportunity  of  the  children  to  get 
a  start  in  life  and  to  attain  at  least  as  good  a  position  as  that 
of  their  parents.     The  chance   to   get  land  was   enough. 
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Furthermore,  as  long  as  there  was  a  good  chance  to  get  land 
even  the  city  workers,  most  of  whom  had  had  farm  experi- 
ence, did  not  have  to  worry  much  about  their  ability  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  their  families.  If  they  did  not  like 
the  conditions  of  their  work  in  the  city  they,  too,  could  "go 
west"  and  take  up  land. 

The  land  policy  of  the  United  States  in  contrast  to  policies 
prevailing  in  much  of  South  America,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia  encouraged  close  settlement  on  family  farms. 
Thus  our  land  policy  was  in  effect,  if  not  in  intent,  a  popula- 
tion policy  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  That  the  people 
who  were  settling  on  the  land  actually  responded  to  it  by 
raising  large  families  admits  of  no  doubt.  They  married 
young  and  the  birth  rate  approached  the  physiological  maxi- 
mum. If  one  takes  the  number  of  children  0-4  per  1,000 
women  15-44  as  indicative  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  different 
states  it  is  found  that  this  was  consistently  high  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  areas  of  new  settlement,  while 
it  was  much  lower  in  the  states  which  had  passed  through 
the  pioneering  stage  and  were  developing  more  industry  and 
commerce. 

Immigration  and  Population  Growth 

A  second  policy  which  affected  our  population  growth  was 
the  practically  unrestricted  entrance  of  immigrants  during 
the  period  of  great  land  settlement  and  for  about  30  years 
thereafter — until  World  War  I.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  our  immigration  policy  added  materially  to 
our  numbers  during  the  entire  period  prior  to  World  War  I 
in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  dictum  that  immigrants  only  take 
the  place  of  natives  who  would  have  been  born  had  there 
been  no  immigrants.  There  may  be  conditions  under  which 
immigrants  replace  native  births,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  case  when  land  is  free,  or  nearly  so,  when  industrial  op- 
portunity is  ample,  and  when  there  is  in  general  a  dearth  of 
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labor  available  for  the  jobs  open.  The  above  conditions 
did  prevail  in  the  United  States  through  most  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  industrial  opportunity  also  expanded  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  coming  of 
great  numbers  of  immigrants  may  have  hastened  the  devel- 
opment of  urban  industry  and  brought  the  end  of  free  land 
earlier  than  it  would  have  come  otherwise  but  that  it  added 
substantially  to  our  population  growth  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  1920's  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  little  doubt. 

Conditions  Creating  Interest  in  a  Population  Policy 

At  the  present  time,  as  has  been  said,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  growing  slowly  because  of  the  great  decline 
in  the  birth  rate.  Assuming  that  the  birth  rate  continues  to 
decline  but  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  heretofore  and  that 
the  decline  in  the  death  rate  will  also  become  slower,  we 
shall  probably  attain  a  population  of  about  160  million  by 
1975  and  thereafter,  save  for  a  short  period  of  relative 
stability,  our  numbers  will  diminish.  This  is  the  same  demo- 
graphic situation  which  has  called  forth  definite  population 
policies  in  several  European  countries  and  the  writer  believes 
it  is  likely  to  do  so  in  the  United  States  in  the  not  distant 
future.  If  we  are  to  have  a  policy  to  encourage  a  birth  rate 
high  enough  to  maintain  our  numbers  at  the  level  they  will 
probably  reach  about  1975  what  considerations  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  formulating  this  policy?  I  make  no 
claim  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  even  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  doing  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  others,  but  I  will  try  to  set  forth  the  chief  considera- 
tions which  I  believe  should  govern  any  policy  we  may  adopt. 

The  Bases  of  a  Population  Policy 

Democracy.  In  the  first  place  I  assume  that  our  present 
democratic  system — as  opposed  to  an  authoritarian  system 
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— will  continue  to  operate.  This  system  will,  of  course,  be 
modified  in  many  ways  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  but  I  assume  that  we  will  continue  to  rely  on  persuasion 
and  the  willingness  of  the  individual  to  adapt  his  conduct  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  majority  to  secure  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  general  welfare.  Hence  any  population  policy 
adopted  must  rely  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  This  necessarily  involves  the  belief 
that  parenthood  should  be  voluntary,  but,  of  course,  it  does 
not  exclude  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of  social  pres- 
sure to  secure  a  reasonable  measure  of  conformity  to  the 
community's  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  desirable  size  of 
family. 

Private  enterprise.  In  the  second  place,  I  assume  that  our 
economic  system  will  remain  largely  one  of  private  enterprise 
in  which  the  individual  is  paid  for  his  services  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Again,  there  will  certainly  be  many  changes 
in  the  economic  system  now  prevailing,  just  as  there  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  I  assume  it  will  still  be  a  system  in 
which  the  dominant  forces  are  competition  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

Maintenance  of  numbers  the  goal.  In  the  third  place,  I 
will  assume  that  we  will  not  try  to  effectuate  a  rapid,  nor 
even  a  slow  but  steady,  increase  in  numbers.  Our  aim  will 
rather  be  to  maintain  the  approximate  numbers  which  we 
now  appear  likely  to  achieve  35  or  40  years  hence,  viz., 
about  160  million.  I  do  not  pick  this  number  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  ideal  (optimum)  for  the  United  States 
but  merely  because  it  seems  probable  that  we  will  attain 
approximately  this  number  without  the  adoption  of  any  pub- 
lic policy  and  because  I  believe  we  can  support  such  a  number 
at  a  high  level  of  living — a  much  better  level  than  that  now 
prevailing  among  the  less  fortunate  half  of  our  people. 

Better  distribution  of  children.  A  fourth  assumption, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  by  many  as  entirely  un- 
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warranted  because  representing  only  a  personal  opinion  of 
the  writer,  is  that,  except  for  the  small  group  which  is 
definitely  unfit  to  raise  children,  or  whose  health  places  severe 
handicaps  on  their  ability  to  raise  a  healthy  family,  all 
people  should  participate  in  producing  the  next  generation 
on  as  nearly  an  equal  basis  as  possible.  Thus  I  shall  assume 
that  it  would  be  far  better  socially  for  all  married  couples 
fit  and  able  to  raise  children  (this  would  probably  be  about 
90  per  cent  of  all  married  couples)  to  have  two  to  three  chil- 
dren (2.6  will  be  the  average  needed  by  90  per  cent  of  the 
married  couples  in  1975  to  maintain  the  population)  than  for 
6-8  per  cent  to  remain  childless  voluntarily  and  for  another 
22  per  cent  to  stop  with  a  single  child,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary for  those  with  two  or  more  children  to  have  an  average 
of  about  3.7  children.  The  reason  I  make  this  assumption 
is  that  I  believe  people  will  generally  have  a  better  balanced 
and  a  more  humane  outlook  on  a  future  in  which  they  have 
a  fairly  large  biological  stake  than  if  they  do  not  have  any 
such  a  stake,  or  so  small  a  stake  that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  mass  of  the  population.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  people  who  want  large  families  should  not  have  them, 
nor  do  I  doubt  that  some  childless  people  develop  a  "love 
of  humanity"  and  a  social  interest  beyond  that  of  most  par- 
ents, but  I  believe  it  unfortunate,  in  general,  to  have  as  many 
men  and  women  in  positions  of  power  and  leadership,  as  we 
now  do  who  have  no  substantial  biological  stake  in  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me  particularly  unfortunate  that  we  have  devel- 
oped such  strenuous  social  and  economic  competition  for 
the  more  important  positions  in  the  community  that  the  three 
children  needed  by  most  couples  to  insure  reproduction  be- 
come an  insuperable  handicap  in  attaining  such  positions. 

Causal  factors  in  the  birth  rate.  A  fifth  assumption  is 
that  we  know  enough  about  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  {see  Chap.  Ill)  to  make  a  beginning  in  formulat- 
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ing  a  policy  calculated  to  maintain  it  at  replacement  level, 
e.g.,  I  will  assume  that  people  who  live  in  genuinely  rural 
conditions  will  continue  to  have  larger  families  than  those 
who  live  in  cities;  that  women  who  work  outside  the  home 
will  continue  to  have  smaller  families  than  those  who  do  not, 
even  though  there  is  a  selective  element  in  this  situation 
which  probably  exaggerates  the  real  difference  between  these 
groups;  and  that  people  in  good  economic  and  social  posi- 
tion or  hoping  to  get  in  such  position  will,  on  the  average, 
continue  to  have  smaller  families  than  those  not  so  well  off 
and  not  so  ambitious.  Although  recognizing  that  our  knowl- 
edge does  not  really  justify  such  dogmatism,  I  see  no  alter- 
native but  to  assume  such  causal  relations  if  we  desire  to 
formulate,  even  tentatively }  a  population  policy.  As  our 
knowledge  becomes  more  adequate  we  can  always  revamp 
our  policy  to  make  it  conform  to  facts. 

Elements  in  a  Population  Policy 

Since,  as  already  noted,  there  is  no  longer  any  serious 
doubt  that  the  failure  of  large  classes  of  our  people  to  repro- 
duce arises  from  their  voluntary  control  of  the  birth  rate, 
the  most  general  aim  of  any  population  policy  based  on  these 
assumptions  should  be  to  remove  the  restraints  or  handicaps 
which  cause  people  to  exercise  birth  control  to  the  point 
where  their  own  extinction  is  almost  certain  and  even  the 
survival  of  the  community  is  jeopardized. 

The  economic  element.  The  handicap  about  which  people 
talk  most  (whether  it  really  is  the  most  important  remains  to 
be  seen)  is  the  economic;  they  say  they  cannot  afford  to  raise 
children,  or  more  than  one  or  two.  What  they  mean,  in 
most  cases,  is  that  they  cannot  live  at  the  level  they  deem 
necessary  and  give  their  children  the  desired  opportunities  if 
they  have  larger  families.  No  one  who  has  examined  this 
problem  rather  carefully  can  deny  that  there  is  much  truth 
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in  this  contention.  The  income  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  is  inadequate  to  provide  what  we  would  generally 
accept  as  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort  for  a  family  of 
three  children,  if  we  include  in  this  standard  the  assurance 
of  being  able  to  give  one's  children  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  life.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  community 
would  have  to  assume  some  of  the  costs  of  these  better  stand- 
ards and  make  possible  larger  opportunities  to  the  children 
of  a  considerable  part  of  our  population  if  it  wants  enough 
of  them  to  maintain  its  numbers. 

Number  of  children  and  level  of  living.  Certainly  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  parents  who  must  raise  their  children 
in  what  they  regard  as  undesirable  conditions,  in  either  city 
or  country,  are  coming  to  feel  that  they  do  not  want  many 
of  them.  At  the  present  time  it  is  just  the  people  living 
under  the  worst  conditions  who  have  the  largest  families. 
However,  this  condition  seems  unlikely  to  persist  for  any 
great  length  of  time  if  one  may  judge  from  the  trends  in 
the  differential  birth  rate  shown  in  Chap.  III.  The  present 
prolific  group  is  rapidly  learning  that  their  best  hope  of  im- 
proving their  living  conditions  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  size 
of  their  families,  that  an  income  which  will  provide  a  fairly 
good  living  for  a  family  with  one  or  two  children  means 
degradation  and  perpetual  poverty  for  a  family  of  four  or 
five  children.  It  is  also  quite  clear  to  many  of  the  people 
who  are  now  living  just  a  little  above  slum  conditions  and 
poverty  that  they  will  fall  into  this  badly  disadvantaged 
group  if  they  have  another  child  or  two,  hence,  their  unwil- 
lingness to  have  more  children.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  complaint  of  economic  hardship  involved  in 
raising  fair-sized  families,  which  appeared  first  in  the  fairly 
comfortable  economic  groups,  is  now  becoming,  or  soon  will 
become,  the  complaint  of  those  less  well  situated  economi- 
cally, and  with  much  more  justification.    They,  too,  are  com- 
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ing  to  feel  that  their  children  are  entitled  to  the  opportunities 
which  have  heretofore  been  reserved  quite  largely  to  those 
whose  parents  were  of  better  than  average  means. 

Housing  and  number  of  children.  Better  housing  with  bet- 
ter neighborhood  conditions  for  the  raising  of  children  are 
essential  opportunities  which  must  be  provided  if  it  is  hoped 
to  maintain  for  long  an  adequate  birth  rate  in  that  part  of 
our  population  of  moderate  to  poor  economic  status  which 
now  raises  most  of  our  children.  Temporarily,  better  hous- 
ing by  raising  the  general  level  of  living  will  probably 
hasten  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  what  is  now  the  most 
prolific  part  of  our  population,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  likely 
to  develop  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook  for  children 
and  thus  to  encourage  many  couples  to  have  that  extra  child 
or  two  they  would  like  to  have  but  which  they  now  feel  they 
cannot  afford  because  of  the  handicap  that  will  be  placed  on 
all  their  children.  But  whether  or  not  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  the  outlook  for  children  is  an  immediate  consequence 
of  better  housing  and  more  healthy  neighborhood  conditions, 
we  now  know  that  substandard  living  conditions  tend  to  prop- 
agate themselves,  hence,  are  undesirable  even  though  they 
would  help  to  maintain  a  higher  birth  rate  for  the  time  being. 

Health  and  number  of  children.  In  addition  to  some  as- 
sistance to  better  housing  in  better  neighborhoods  there  will 
also  have  to  be  assurance  of  better  health  service  so  that  the 
family  can  count  on  getting  what  it  needs  to  maintain  health. 
This  is  so  basic  that  there  will  be  no  argument  as  to  the  need, 
but  many  will  maintain  that  more  extensive  community  serv- 
ice for  health  will  undermine  the  "rugged  individualism"  of 
American  democracy  and  break  down  the  independence  of 
the  family.  I  can  only  reply  that  such  arguments  seem  to 
me  extremely  far-fetched  when  used  to  discourage  improve- 
ment in  the  health  service  needed  to  assure  all  children  a 
reasonably  good  start  in  life.     Nor  can  anyone  who  knows 
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the  facts  doubt  that  the  health  service  available  to  adults 
among  the  poor  is  woefully  inadequate  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion to  contribute  their  best,  economically  and  socially,  to 
the  welfare  of  their  families  and  the  community.  Once  the 
community  accepts  responsibility  for  health  there  will  be  no 
more  danger  of  breaking  down  the  desirable  independence 
of  the  family  than  there  has  been  in  providing  public  edu- 
cation to  those  who  could  not  afford  private  tutors  and 
schools. 

Education  and  number  of  children.  A  third  aid  to  main- 
taining our  population  will  be  found  in  the  extension  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  the  children  of  the  less  fortunate 
economic  groups  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  quit  school  at 
an  early  age  to  take  whatever  job  may  be  open  to  them  as 
unskilled  and  untrained  workers.  Our  system  of  public 
education  should  be  expanded  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
children  of  these  lower  economic  groups  to  get  a  better 
training  than  is  now  customary.  Our  school  system  should 
see  to  it  that  promising  individuals  among  the  poor  have 
opportunity  to  go  on  to  advanced  work  on  equal  terms  with 
children  from  more  fortunate  families.  This  is  the  only 
democratic  way  to  insure  against  the  development  of  a  more 
or  less  closed  class  system. 

Insecurity  and  number  of  children.  It  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  uncertainty  of  one's  ability  to  meet  the  usual 
obligations  incurred  in  raising  children  is  a  powerful  de- 
pressing factor.  This  means  that  we  must  find  some  way  to 
prevent  the  involuntary  stoppage  of  work  which  renders 
so  uncertain  the  income  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  city 
population  and  also  to  prevent  the  great  price  fluctuations 
which  affect  farmers  in  much  the  same  way.  Intelligent 
people  will  increasingly  refuse  to  assume  the  obligations  of 
raising  a  fair-sized  family  if  they  cannot  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  they  can  fulfill  these  obligations  at  the  customary 
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level.  They  will  prefer  one  child  well  cared  for  and  given 
a  chance  to  several  brought  up  in  poverty  and  without  op- 
portunity. It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  births  had  remained  at  the  level  of  1933  there  would 
now  be  about  2.2  million  fewer  children  under  10  in  the 
United  States  than  there  actually  are.  Where  births  can  be 
controlled  it  seems  that  people  will  reduce  them  when  there 
is  little  prospect  of  caring  for  children  at  standards  com- 
monly accepted  as  "decent."  We  can,  of  course,  never  know 
that  this  was  the  case  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
uncertainties  of  the  depression  did  reduce  our  births  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands.  This  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  being 
able  to  care  for  children  must  also  be  a  factor  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  minds  of  many  women  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic handicaps  of  widowhood  to  children.  In  1940  there 
was  one  widow  aged  25-29  to  each  58  married  women  of 
these  ages.  At  ages  30-34  the  ratio  was  1 132,  at  35-39 
it  was  1  :i8  and  at  40-44  it  was  I  :il.  Until  the  community 
is  ready  to  assume  a  considerable  part  of  the  economic  bur- 
den in  caring  for  widows  with  children  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  many  women  do  not  have  more  than  a  child 
or  two.  In  an  agricultural  economy  where  children  can  be- 
gin at  a  fairly  early  age  to  help  with  their  own  support, 
widowhood  is  serious  enough  but  it  is  certainly  less  of  a  bur- 
den to  the  woman  and  less  of  a  handicap  to  children  than 
in  cities  where  all  economic  life  is  on  a  money  basis  and 
where  child  labor  laws  and  school  attendance  requirements 
render  the  children  a  total  economic  liability  up  to  14-16, 
or  even  to  18  years  of  age.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
one  of  the  surest  ways  to  encourage  many  couples  to  raise 
another  child  or  two  will  be  to  assure  them  that  the  husband 
can  count  on  a  fair-paying  job  at  all  times  and  that,  in  case 
of  his  death,  the  community  will  see  that  the  widow  has  the 
means  to  raise  her  children  in  reasonable  comfort  and  give 
them  the  customary  opportunities. 
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Services  or  cash?  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  it  would 
be  better  to  render  most  of  the  economic  aids  to  the  family 
in  the  form  of  community  services  rather  than  in  cash  to  the 
parents  for  larger  families,  although  it  must  be  recognized 
that  some  services  would  be  better  rendered  if  cash  were 
given  directly  to  the  parents,  e.g.,  anything  intended  to  assist 
in  the  better  clothing  of  children,  from  layettes  to  school 
clothes,  probably  should  be  given  in  cash  without  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  style,  quality,  etc.,  nor  should  their  health  serv- 
ice be  differentiated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  until  these  newer  services  for  the  greater  welfare  of 
children  come  to  be  accepted  as  proper  public  functions  just 
as  the  public  schools  are  today  the  family  receiving  child 
aid  should  not  be  made  more  conspicuous  than  necessary  by 
the  manner  in  which  these  new  services  are  rendered;  nor 
should  such  families  be  segregated  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it 
because  such  segregation,  e.g.,  in  low  cost  housing  projects, 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  substandard  conditions  the  family 
assistance  is  intended  to  correct.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  aid  would  be  to  make  most  of  the  services 
essential  to  health  and  a  good  preparation  for  life,  avail- 
able to  all  without  any  distinction  between  people  of  different 
economic  status.  They  would  then  soon  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a  proper  community  service  and  the  right  of  every 
citizen  just  as  the  public  school  now  is  and  at  the  same  time 
would  greatly  lighten  the  burden  of  those  who  have  the 
larger  families. 

The  Psychological  Element 

But  even  if  the  economic  handicaps  are  the  most  important 
of  those  now  standing  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  birth 
rate  high  enough  to  insure  a  stationary  population  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake,  probably  a  fatal  mistake,  to  ignore  the 
psychological  factors  in  forming  a  population  policy.     The 
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climate  of  opinion  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  factor  in 
determining  the  rate  of  reproduction.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  I  tried  to  indicate  how  this  factor  operated  in  China 
and  how  it  probably  played  a  part  in  raising  the  German 
birth  rate.  Assuming  that  the  voluntary  control  of  births 
will  become  general,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  com- 
munity's attitude  towards  reproduction  will  be  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  determining  the  number  of  children  a 
couple  will  want  to  raise.  I  further  see  no  reason  why  the 
community  cannot  build  up  an  attitude  which  will  encourage 
the  size  of  family  needed  to  maintain  the  desired  popula- 
tion. It  may  not  be  easy  but  it  should  be  possible  if  it  seems 
the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Personal  and  social  values  as  determining  reproduction. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  our  people  who  exercise  volun- 
tary control  over  their  family  size  already  have  enough 
children  to  insure  replacement.  They  will  not  be  hard  to 
convince  that  this  is  desirable.  There  are,  however,  large 
numbers  of  people,  most  of  them  in  somewhat  better  than 
average  economic  circumstances,  who  are  capable  of  repro- 
duction but  are  not  having  enough  children  to  replace  them- 
selves. In  this  class,  ambition,  desire  for  ease  and  luxury, 
and  unwillingness  to  make  any  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice for  children,  are  important  and  probably  decisive,  fac- 
tors. Only  a  change  in  the  climate  of  opinion  as  it  affects 
reproduction  will  have  any  effect  on  these  people.  It  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  offer  economic  inducements  which 
will  be  effective  in  this  group.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope, 
however,  that  if  the  community  as  a  whole  comes  to  place 
a  higher  value  on  reproduction  than  it  now  does  most  of 
these  people  will  conform  to  the  family  pattern  thus  estab- 
lished. Those  who  do  not,  who  persist  in  following  modes 
of  conduct  peculiar  to  their  own  small  group  where  repro- 
duction is  regarded  as  of  little  consequence,  in  comparison 
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with  personal  satisfactions,  or  who  are  not  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  raising  children,  will  inevitably  die 
out.  Although  these  people  may  have  somewhat  more  than 
average  intelligence  as  we  now  measure  it,  the  very  fact  of 
their  dying  out,  where  this  is  voluntary,  shows  that  their 
greater  intelligence  does  not  lead  them  to  place  much  value 
on  a  future  reaching  beyond  their  own  lives.  They  are  so 
engrossed  with  their  personal  ambitions  and  desires  that 
children  seem  relatively  unimportant.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  need  worry  much  over  the  extinction  of  this  class.  People 
who  place  personal  values  above  biological  and  social  values 
have  always  had  a  low  survival  rate  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  mankind  is  the  worse  because  of  this;  but,  of  course,  if 
any  large  proportion  of  the  population  follows  their  lead  in 
failing  to  reproduce  it  means  the  extinction  of  the  com- 
munity. As  long  as  the  community  places  a  higher  value, 
economically,  and  in  esteem,  on  doing  most  other  types  of 
work  than  it  does  on  raising  a  fair-sized  family,  we  shall 
have  many  men  and  women  who  will  not  care  to  take  part 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  population  even  if  all  the  economic 
handicaps  are  removed.  I  believe  we  shall  have  to  do  what 
the  Nazis  claim  they  have  done,  viz.,  create  a  greater  inter- 
est in  participating  in  the  future  through  children,  as  well 
as  ease  the  economic  handicaps,  before  we  can  be  certain  of 
maintaining  our  numbers. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  new  climate  of  opinion  is  to  be 
created.  I  believe,  however,  that  many  of  our  leaders  will 
have  to  demonstrate  their  faith  in  our  future  and  their 
willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  raising  children, 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  if  we  are  to  develop  an 
effective  body  of  opinion  along  this  line.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  have  to  substitute  the  ideals  (values)  and  satisfactions 
of  family  life  for  the  ideals  and  satisfactions  of  ever  higher 
levels   of  competitive  consumption   and  the   attainment  of 
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other  forms  of  personal  prestige,  before  we  can  hope  to 
keep  the  birth  rate  at  maintenance  level.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  intangible  social  values  are  fully  as  basic  in 
determining  reproduction  as  the  more  tangible  economic 
values.  If  this  is  true  then  the  neglect  of  these  social  values 
in  the  formulation  of  a  population  policy  will  doom  it  to 
failure.  Unless  people  believe  that  the  raising  of  a  fair- 
sized  family  is  highly  desirable  and  offers  a  satisfactory  op- 
portunity for  personal  fulfillment,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
economic  inducements  that  can  be  offered  will  keep  us  from 
dying  out.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  even 
though  many  people  do  believe  in  the  desirability  of  such 
families  the  scales  will  not  be  tipped  in  the  direction  of  an- 
other child  or  two  if  the  economic  and  social  disabilities  in- 
volved in  doing  so  remain  as  great  as  they  now  are. 

Some  General  Considerations  Affecting  the  Population 
Policies  of  Nations 

I  should  say  in  closing  that  while  I  believe  that  the  main- 
tenance of  numbers  at  the  level  of  about  160  million,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  our  population  about  1975,  is  a  reasonable 
aim  for  the  United  States,  I  probably  would  not  advocate 
even  the  maintenance  of  present  numbers  if  I  were  a  native 
of  England,  of  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
if  I  were  a  native  of  China,  or  Japan,  or  of  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  advocate  policies  I  believed  would  lead 
to  a  fairly  rapid  increase  of  population  if  I  were  an  Austra- 
lian, or  New  Zealander,  or  Brazilian.  In  my  judgment,  the 
population  policies  of  any  country  should  concern  themselves 
with  the  adjustment  of  population  to  its  resources,  giving 
consideration  to  the  manner  of  life  it  considers  good.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  different  peoples  with  like  resources 
will  have  different  numbers  because  they  will  have  different 
ideas  of  how  their  resources  should  be  used  to  yield  the 
"good"  life. 
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Military  considerations.  We  can  scarcely  hope  that  any 
great  power  will  look  with  favor  upon  policies  which  would 
lead  to  a  decline  of  its  population  as  long  as  military  consid- 
erations bulk  large  in  its  thinking,  even  though  it  is  clear  that 
a  good  level  of  living  depends  on  reducing  the  population. 
Military  security  will  be  preferred  to  a  higher  level  of  living. 
It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that  military  considerations 
always  seem  to  demand  a  larger  population  and  the  use  of 
force  to  secure  the  larger  resources  and  trade  to  support  a 
continuing  increase.  I  believe  this  is  inevitable  in  a  world  in 
which  force  is  used  to  settle  the  disputes  of  nations.  There 
can  be  no  rational  population  policy  in  a  nation  (by  rational 
I  mean  a  policy  intended  to  secure  the  general  welfare  as  we 
in  the  United  States  ordinarily  use  that  term)  as  long  as 
military  needs  are  pressing.  This  is  a  truism  because  we 
define  general  welfare  largely  in  terms  of  individual  welfare 
under  ordinary  conditions — economic  sufficiency,  health,  lei- 
sure, good  housing,  etc. — while  we  define  it  in  terms  of  na- 
tional security,  in  terms  of  what  the  community  must  do  to 
survive,  whenever  survival  is  threatened.  Quite  obviously 
the  individual  plays  a  vastly  different  role  in  society  when 
the  highest  values  of  the  community  are  determined  by  such 
different  considerations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  population  policy  for  the 
United  States  sketched  above  rests  on  the  belief  that  we  shall 
be  free  to  plan  our  life  in  a  world  where  military  considera- 
tions are  of  minor  importance.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  set- 
tlement of  this  war  does  not  make  this  possible,  then  the 
population  policies  I  would  advocate  for  the  United  States 
would  be  substantially  different.  I  would  continue  to  think, 
as  all  of  us  are  now  doing,  in  terms  of  what  is  necessary  to 
insure  our  survival  and  our  safety  in  a  world  where  the  other 
great  nations  are  planning  to  use  force  for  their  own  ends. 
As  I  see  it  now  this  would  lead  me  to  advocate  measures, 
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both  economic  and  psychological,  which  seem  likely  to  en- 
courage an  increasing  birth  rate  and  which  would  involve  far 
more  social  pressure  to  attain  this  end  than  I  am  willing  to 
advocate  now. 

The  first  measure  I  would  advocate  if  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  military  considerations  demanded 
a  rapid  increase  of  population  would  be  a  strong  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  convincing  our  people  that  our  customary 
conception  of  welfare  no  longer  held  good,  that  we  were  in 
fact  at  war  although  the  battle  had  not  been  joined,  and  that 
we  must,  therefore,  think,  not  in  terms  of  what  we  formerly 
held  ugood,"  but  in  terms  of  what  is  necessary  to  survive  as 
a  great  and  free  nation  able  to  deal  with  other  great  nations 
on  terms  of  equality  in  a  world  where  force  dominates.  This 
is  the  basic  conception  lying  back  of  Nazi  population  policy. 
Much  as  we  may  detest  this  whole  philosophy  we  dare  not 
ignore  its  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  ideal  of  one  or  two 
great  nations  and  they  are  free  to  carry  it  out.  The  very  fact 
that  such  conceptions  are  operative  in  some  nations  can  force 
the  others  to  follow  this  pattern  or  become  subservient.  As 
I  see  it  if  Germany  and  Japan  remain  free  to  proceed  with 
their  policies  of  national  aggrandizement,  including  policies 
calculated  to  increase  population  sufficiently  to  insure  them- 
selves greater  military  power  in  the  future,  then  we  shall 
have  to  adopt  a  population  policy  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
increase  our  numbers  so  that  we  can  meet  this  challenge 
when  next  it  is  made. 

I  most  fervently  hope  that  this  will  not  be  necessary,  that 
we  shall  be  free  to  choose  a  population  policy  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  a  high  degree  of  personal  welfare  and  will  also 
insure  our  national  welfare;  but  at  this  time  we  must  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  our  national  welfare  in 
the  coming  century  may  demand  a  very  considerable  modifi- 
cation of  our  present  notions  of  personal  welfare  and  thus 
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force  us  to  adopt  quite  different  population  policies  from 
those  suggested  above. 
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